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BIOGRAPHICAL PREFACE. 



Every one has heard of the learned Yonderbrugius, 
the famous Dutch poet, historian, philosopher, orator, 
and critic, who, according to the best accounts, could 
trace his genealogy to the most ancient families in 
Holland, being descended from Adam and Eve by the 
mother's side, and the Lord knows who by the father's. 
It does not become me, however, to follow his lineage 
farther up than to one William Hans, a Dutch merchant, 
who inhabited London in the year of grace one thou- 
sand five hundred and odd, and who somewhere about 
the end of the same year (to save scandal), espoused 
one Julian, otherwise Juliana, otherwise July, other- 
wise Gillian Higgins, having issue Winken Hans, him 
succeeding. 

"Winken Hans had issue Gueldem, and Perterkin, 
and Johanna, which last, Johanna, married Pinger* 
stillen Von Wolfenbottle, whose daughter Mary es- 
poused Frederic Stinten Yonderbrugius, whose eldest 
son is the subject of the present memoir, or rather was 
the subject thereof, for the memoir is present, and the 
subject is past, and as the learned Yonderbrugius Kim- 
self observes in the three hundred and forty-fourth 
volmne of his works, folio* edition, page nine hundred 
and seventy, " What is past may be present, but what 
is pr^ent cannot be past."- 

However, not to enter into a metaphysical discus* 
sion, we will proceed with the biography of Carle 
Angelicus Brigdenthrorpe Yonderbrugius, the day of 
whose birth is unfortunately somewhat obscure. In 
the great Dictionary of Millenhom, it is stated to have 
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IV BIOGRAPHICAL PREFACE. 

occurred on the 11th of January; but the black letter 
copy of the Lives of the Dutch Poet*, in ninety vol- 
umes, makes it on the 12th, and the abridged edition, 
in fourty-four, leaves the matter doubtful. However, 
several curious facts are mentioned by all his biogra* 
phers, from which, perhaps, by chronological exami- 
nation, persons of more extensive research than my- 
self may be enabled to ascertain the precise period. 

First, it is to be observed, that during gestation, his 
mother dreamed three successive times that she was 
delivered of a folio volume. In the next place, in the 
eighth month of her pregnancy, her husband was 
choked with a bit of sheep-skin ; upon hearing which 
she was so much affected, that she could only exclaim, 
" Poor man ! — ^bid Jenkin Stirral give me the bottle of 
skidam that stands behind the door in the back room.'' 
And in the third place, on the day of her accouche- 
ment, the public library of Antwerp was burnt to the 
ground. 

From these three circumstances, various people 
augured various things, but the generally received in- 
terpretation thereof was as follows : — From the dream 
of the folio, it was decided that the young Vonderbru- 
gius would write an amazing deal ; from the cause of 
the husband^s death, and the widow's exclamation, that 
he would be a pastoral composer and a man of great 
spirit ; and from the destruction of the library, that his 
erudition would leave nothing to be learned or desired 
from any other author. 

All this was fulfilled in a very wonderful manner. 
In accomplishment of the first, he is known to have 
published six hundred and thirty-two volumes of poetry 
and prose, all in folio, for the purpose of justifying his 
mother. In the next place, no one is unacquainted 
with his adaptation of the Eclogues of Virgil to the 
Dutch language, the* beginning of which may bo 
Englished-7- 

" Thou Tityrus reclining in the shade, 
By an umbrageous windmill moving made," 
&c» &c. &c. &c. dec 
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And in regard to the third augury, who that ever had 
the whole of Wonderbrugius's works at hand, would 
think of consulting any other? But, alas! what a 
treasure is withheld from the world, by the non-publi- 
cation, of the various valuable MSS. which he left. 
Of this, however, more herafter ; as in the present 
instance we must follow this great phenomenon's short, 
but bright career. 

Vonderbrugius is represented not to have been 
weaned till he reached tke age of two years, which is 
doubtless the cause of that milk of human kindness 
discoverable in all his works. This, however, is a 
mere report, and the first fact of consequence that we 
discover concerning him, is that at four years old he 
was whipped by a barbarous schoolmaster for over- 
setting a bottle of iak on a ream of paper, which was 
soaked through to the very innermost sheet. At nine 
years old he was fed upon pease-porridge, and about 
the -same time published his great work upon pro- 
jectiles. In that year also, appeared his elegant 
treatise upon ''The Emptiness of Human Acquire- 
ments." 

The success of these works induced his mother the 
next year to vary his diet, and to allow him pickled- 
salmon, occasionally checkered with red-herrings, on 
which he produced his wonderful Essay on the Integral 
Calculus, together with his '' Satirist's Guide ; or, The 
Art of Bearing False Witness against your Neigh- 
bour." The next year he took to beef and mustard, 
and wrote three books of a very opposite tendency, 
namely, ** The Defence of the Pope ;" ** An Essay on 
the English Constitution ;" and '^ The Court Jester ; or, 
Every Man his own Fool." 

Shortly after this he was elected Professor of Conic 
Sections at the University of Leyden, where he gave 
to the world his very ingenious Essay on Carving ; 
and having taken to eating pork for supper, he pub- 
lished his grand Commentary and Explanation of the 
Apocalypse of St. John ; his calculations of the longi* 
tvule, and his method of magnifying fixed stars. He 
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next tried a course of Baur krout, and edited one of the 
great critical journals of Leyden : but, liaving discov- 
ered a combination among the authors of the city, for 
the purpose of murdering him, he gave up saur krout 
and the review, and abandoned himself to roast mutton, . 
cauliflowers, and Bordeaux wine ; upon which diet he 
continued till his death, which occurred exactly seventy 
years afterward. His writings during this period con- 
sisted principally of history, biography, pastoral poetry, 
eulogies, elegies, natural history, and philosophy; and 
so much beloved had he made himself by the time of 
his decease, that it was actually proposed in the senate 
of the University of Leyden to embalm his body, and 
place it in a glass pillar, after the manner of the Ethio- 
pians, as described by Herodotus. It being necessary, 
however, to summon the council, and give one week's 
notice before the motion could be made — the custom- 
ary forms also taking up one day, and the speeches 
on the occasion occupying three — ^before the embalm* 
ing was voted — the professor stunk. 

It so happened that when Nicholas Vonderbru- 
gius, the lineal descendant and heir direct of this 
great man, was last in London, I had an opportunity 
of serving him essentially, by introducing him to my 

friend Alderman , who instantly bought of him 

nine thousand hundred weight of salt butter, and five 
thousand hundred weight of cheese ; and so great was 
the liberal' Dutchman's gratitude, that he promised if 
ever I came to Leyden, he would show me his great 
great grandfather's library. 

Accordingly, being in Holland some years ago, I 
struck across the country to Leyden, where I was 
hospitably received by the merchant, who after dinner 
conducted me into an immense chamber, ornamented 
with oak shelves, whereon were deposited the works 
of Vonderbrugius, in folio — six hundred and thirty-two 
volumes ! ! ! It was' a solemn — it was an awful sight ! 
and we stood mute with reverence in presence of those 
ponderous monuments of human industry. 

At length my eye fell upon half-a-dozen octavo * 
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volumes, pushed into one comer of the library, and on 
asking what they were, my host fell into somewhat of 
a passion, exclaiming, ** That is the only weakness of 
which my great ancestor was ever guilty. Who could 
conceive that he would be fool enough, aAer having 
written six himdred and thirty-two volumes folio, to 
degenerate into an octavo in his old age. I will go 
and order it to be burned immediately." 

** Burned \^ exclaimed I : ^' Heaven forbid ! Give it 
to me." 

'*With all my heart," replied he; and I carried 
it off. 

Its contents I now give to the public in an abridged 
form, and have only to remark, that the William Hans 
mentioned hereafter, was neither more nor less than 
the great great grandfather of Professor Yonderbru- 
gius, as shown in the genealogy at the beginning of 
this preface. From this I infer, as an indubitable 
fact, that the whole history which follows was com- 
piled from authentic family documents, and conse- 
quently must be true ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

In this Kin^ Arthur's reiffn, 
A lusty knight was pricking o*er the pum. 

Dbtdkit. 

On the morning of the 24th day of March, 1520, a 
traveller was seen riding in the small rugged cross 
road which, traversing the eastern part of Kent, formed 
the immediate commmiication between Wye and Can- 
terbury. Far be it from me to insinuate that this road 
pursued any thing like a direct course from the one 
place to the other ; on the contrary, it seemed like a 
serpent, to get on only by twisting : and yet truly, as 
its track lies pictured on the old county map before 
me, I can discover no possible reason for its various 
contortions, inasmuch as they avoid neither ascents 
nor descents, but proceed alike over rough and smooth, 
hill and dale, appearing only to wind about for the 
sake of variety. I can conceive the engineer who 
planned it, laughing in his sleeve at the consummate 
meanderings which he compelled his travellers to 
undergo. However, as at the time I speak of this 
was the only road through that part of the country, 
every traveller was obliged to content himself with it, 
such as it was, notwithstanding both its circumvolu* 
tions and its ruggedness. 

Indeed the horseman and his beast, who on the 
aforementioned morning journeyed onward together 
towards Canterbury, were apparently well calculated 
to encounter what the profane vulgar call, the ups and 
downs of life ; for never a stouter cavalier mounted 
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horse, and never a stouter horse was mounted by cava- 
lier, and there was something in the strong quadrate 
form of each — ^in the bold free movement of every 
limb, and in the firm martial regularity of their pace, 
which spoke a habitual consciousness of tried and un- 
failing power. ' 

The rider was a man of about five or six and twenty, 
perhaps not so old ; but the hardy exposed life which 
had died his florid cheek with a tinge of deep brown, 
had given also to his figure that look of set mature 
strength, which is not usually concomitant with youth. 
But strength with him had nothing of ungracefulness, 
for the very vigour of his limbs gave them ease of 
motion. Yet there was something more in his aspect 
and in his carriage than can rightly be attnbuted to the 
grace induced by habits of martial exercise, or to the 
dignity derived from consciousness of skill or valour ; 
there was that sort of innate nobility of look, which 
we are often weakly inclined to combine in our minds 
with nobility of station, and that peculiar sort of grace 
which is a gift, not an acquirement* 

To paint him to the mind's eye were very difiicult, 
though to describe him were very easy : for though I 
were to say, that he was a tall fair man, with the old 
Saxon blood shining out in his deep blue eye, and in 
his full short upper lip, from which the light brown 
mostache turned ofi" in a sweep, exposing its fine arch- 
ing line — though I were to speak of the maijy beauty 
of his features, rendered scarcely less by a deep scar 
upon his forehead — or were I to detail, with the accu- 
racy of a sculptor, the elegant proportion of every 
limb, I might indeed communicate to the mind of the 
reader the idea of a much more handsome man than 
he really was ; but I should fail to invest the image 
with that spirit of gracefulness which, however com- 
bined with outward form, seems to radiate from within, 
which must live to be perfect, and must be seen to be 
understood. 

His apparel was not such as his bearing seemed to 
warrant : though good, it was not costly, and though 
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not faded, it certainly Vas not new. Nor was the 
fashion of it entirely English : the gray cloth doi^let 
slashed with black, as well as the falling rtaff round 
his neck, were decidedly Flemish ; and his hose of 
dark stuff might probably have been pronounced for- 
eign also by the connoisseurs of the day, although the 
variety of modes then used among our change-loving 
nation, justified a man in choosing his breeches from 
any extreme, whether from the fathomless profundity 
of a Dutchman's ninth pair, or from the close fitting 
garment of the Italian sworder. The traveller's hose 
approached more towards the latter fashion, and served 
to show off the fair proportion of his limbs, without 
straitening him by too great tightness ; while his wide 
boots of untanned leather, pushed down to the ankle, 
evinced that he did not consider his journey likely to 
prove long, or at least very fatiguing. 

In those days, when, as old Holinshed assures us, it 
was not safe to ride unarmed, even upon the most 
frequented road, a small bridle path, such as that which 
the traveller pursued, was not likely to afford much 
greater security. However, he did not appear to have 
furnished himself with more than the complement of 
offensive arms usually worn by every one above the 
rank of a simple yeoman ; namely, the long^ straight ♦^ 
double-edged sword, which, thrust through a broad buff " 
belt, hung perpendicularly down his thigh, with the 
hilt shaped in form of a cross, without any fapther 
guard for the hand ; while in the girdle appeared a 
small dagger, which served also as a knife : added to 
these, was a dag or pistol, which though small, con- 
sidering the dimensions of the arms then used, would 
have caused any horse-pistol of the present day to blush 
at its own insignificance. 

In point of defensive armour he carried none, ex- 
cept a steel cap, which hung at his saddle-bow, while 
its place on his head was supplied by a Grenoa bonnet 
of black velvet, round which his rich chestnut hair 
curled in thick profusion. 

Here have I bestowed more than a page and a half 
UJHK* the description of a man's dress aiiid demeanouf. 
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which, under most circumstances, I should consider a 
most scandalous and illegitimate waste of time, pap^r, 
and attention ; but, in truth, I would fain, in the present 
instance, that my reader should see my traveller before 
his mind's eye, exactly as his picture represents him, 
pricking along the road on his strong black horse, with 
his chest borne forward, his heel depressed, his person 
erect, and his whole figure expressing corporesil ease 
and power. 

Very different, however, were his mental sensations, 
if one might believe the knitted look of thought that 
sat upon his full broad brow, and the lines that early 
care seemed to have busily traced upon the cheek of 
youth. Deep meditation, at all events, was the com- 
panion of his way ; for, confident in the sure-footed- 
ness of his steed, he took no care to hold his bridle in 
hand, but suffered himself to be bOme forward almost 
unconsciously, fixing his gaze upon the line of light 
that hung above the edge of the hill before him, as if 
there he spied some object of deep interest ; yet, at 
the same time, with that fixed intensity, which told 
that, while the eye thus occupied itself, the mind was 
far otherwise employed. 

It was a shrewd March morning, and the part of the 
road at which the traveller had now arrived, opened 
out upon a wide wild common, whereon the keen north- 
west blast had full room to exercise itself unrestrained. 
On the one side, the country sloped rapidly down from 
the road, exposing an extensive view of some fine level 
plains, distributed into fields, and scattered with a 
multitude of hamlets and villages, the early smoke 
rising from whose chimneys, caught by the wind, 
mingled with the vapour from a sluggish river in the 
bottom, and, drifting over the scene, gave a thousand 
different aspects to the landscape as it passed. On 
the other hand, the common rose against the sky in a 
wide sloping upland, naked, desolate, and unbroken, 
except where a clump of stunted oaks raised their bare 
heads out of an old gravel pit by the roa4 side, or, 
where a group of dark pines broke the distant line of 
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the ground. The road which the traveller had hitherto 
pursued proceeded still along the side of the hill, but 
branching off to the left was seen another rugged grav-^ 
«llypath, winding over the common. 

At the spot where these two divaricated, the horse* 
man stopped, as if uncertain of his farther route, and 
looking for some one to direct him on his way. Bvtik 
he looked in vtiin ; no trace of human habitation was 
to be seen, nor any indication of man's proximity, ex- 
cept such as could be gathered from the presence of a 
solitary duck, which seemed to be passing its ancho- 
ritish hours in fishing for the tadpoles, which inhabited 
a little pond by the road-side. 

The traveller paused, undetermined on which of the 
two roads to turn his horse, when suddenly aloud scream 
n^et his ear, and instantly setting spurs to his horse, 
htt galloped towards the quarter from whence the sound 
seemed to proceed. Without waiting to pursue the 
windings of the little path, in a moment he had cleared 
the upland, towards the spot where he had beheld the 
pines, and instead of finding that the country beyond, 
as one might imagine from the view below, fell into 
another deep valley on that side, he perceived that the 
common continued to extend for some way over an un- 
interrupted flat, terminated by some wide plantations at 
a great distance. 

In advance, sheltered by a high bank, and the group 
of pines above mentioned, appeared a solitary cottage 
formed of wood and mud. It may be well supposed 
that its architecture was not very perfect, nor its con- 
struction of the most refined taste ; but yet there seemed 
some attempt at decoration in the rude trellis that sur- 
rounded the door-way, and in the neat cutting of the 
thatch which covered it from the weather* As the 
traveller rode towards it the scream was reiterated, and 
now, guided by his ear, he proceeded direct towards 
a little garden, whieh had been borrowed from the 
common, and enclosed with a mud wall. The door 
of this enclosure stood open, and at once admitted the 
stranger into the interior, where he beheld — what shall 
be detailed in the following chapter. 

2 
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CHAPTER n. 

** Patient yaune^, madam, and pardon n^^F^^i, 



nm. 



Now, doubtless, every romance-reading t)^on, into 
whose hands this book may fall, will conclude, and de- 
termine, and feel perfectly convinced in their own 
minds, that the scream, mentioned in the last chapter, 
announces no less important a being than the heroine 
of the tale, and will be very much surprised, as well 
as disappointed, ^o hear that when the traveller rode 
through the open gate into the little garden attached to 
^the cottage, he perceived a group, which certainly did 
not derive any interest it might possess from the graces 
of youth and beauty. It consisted simply of an old 
woman, of the poorest class, striving, with weak hands, 
to stay a stout rosy youth, of mean countenance, but 
.good apparel, from repeating a buffet he had bestowed 
upon the third person of the group, a venerable old 
man, who seemed little calculated to resist his vio- 
lence. Angry words were evidently still passing on 
both parts, and before the traveller could hear to what 
they referred, the youth passed the woman, and struck 
the old man a second blow, which levelled him with 
the ground. 

If one might judge from that traveller's appearance, 
he had seen many a sight of danger and of horror; 
but there was something in the view of the old man's 
white hair, mingling with the mould of the earth, that 
blanched his cheek, and made his blood run cold. In 
a moment he was off his horse, and by the yoimg man's 
side. " How now. Sir Villain !* cried he, ** art thou 
mad, to strike thy father ?" 

" He's no father of mine," replied the sturdy youth, 
turning away his head with a sort of dogged feeling of 
shame. ^ He's no fatli(elr o( mine — Vm better come.'* 
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** Better come, misbegotten knave !" cried the trav- 
eller ; ** then thy father might bhish to own thee. Strike 
an old man like that ! Get thee gone, quick, lest I flay 
thee !" 

^ Get thee gone, thyself !" answered the other, his 
feeling of reprehension being quickly fled: and turn-^| 
ing sharply round, with an air of eflrontery whichW 
nought but the insolence of office could inspire, he 
added, ** Who art thou, with thy get-thee-gones ? I 
am here in right of 8ir Payan Wileton, to turn these 
old vermin out ; so get thee gone along with them !" 
and he ran his eye over the stranger's simple garb with 
a sneer of sturdy defiance. 

The traveller gazed at him for a moment, as if in 
astonishment at his daring ; then, with a motion as 
quick as light, laid one hand upon the yeoman's col- 
lar, the other upon the thick band of his kersey slop 
breeches, raised him from the ground, and giving him 
one swing back, to allow his arms their full sweep, he 
pitched him at once over the low wall of the garden 
into the heath bushes beyond. 

Without aflfording a look to his prostrate adversaiy, 
the stranger proceeded to assist the old man in rising, 
and, amid the blessings of the good dame, conveyed 
him into the cottage. He then returned to the little 
garden, lest his horse should commit any ravages upon 
2ie scanty provision of the old couple (for he was, it 
seems, too good a soldier even to allow his horse to live 
by plunder), and while tying him to the gate-post, his 
eye naturally turned to the bushes into which he 
had thrown his opponent. 

The young man had just risen on his feet, and in 
unutterable rage, was stamping furiously on Uie ground, 
without, however, daring to re-enter the precincts from 
which he had been so unceremoniously expelled. The 
stranger contented himself with observing that he was 
not much hurt ; and after letting his eye dwell for a 
moment on the cognizance of a serpent twined round a 
crane, which was embroidered on the yeoman's coat, 
he again entered the cottage, while the other proceeded 
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slowly over the common, every now and then tnnimg 
round to shake his clenched fist towards the gardmi, 
in the last struggles of impotent passion. 

" Well, good father, how fares it with thee V^ de- 
manded the traveller, approaching the old man. ** I 
Afear that young villain has hurt thee.** 
"^ " Nay, sir, nay," replied the other, '* Not so ; in 
faith he did not strike hard : an old man's limbs are 
soon overthrown. Ah ! well I remember the day 
when I would have whacked a score of them. But I'm 
broken now. — Kate, give his worship the settle. If 
our boy had seen him lift his hand against his father, 
*faith, he'd have broken his pite. Though your wor- 
ship soon convinced him — God's blessing upon your 
head for it." 

The stranger silently sat himself down in the settle^ 
which the old woman placed for him with a thousand 
thanks and gratulations, and suffered them to proceed 
undisturbed with all the garrulity of age, while his own 
thought seemed, from some unapparent cause, to have 
wandered far upon a different track. Whether, that the 
swift wings of memory had retraced in a moment a 
space that, in the dull march of time, had occupied 
many a long year, or that the lightning speed of hope 
had abeady borne him to a goal, which was still far 
beyond probability's short view, matters little. Most 
likely it was one or the other ; for the present is but a 
point to which but little thought appertains, while the 
mind hovers backwards and forwards between the past 
and the future, expending the store of its regrets upon 
the one, and wasting all its wishes on the other. — ^He 
awoke with a sigh. '* But tell me," said he to the old 
man, ^' what was the cause of all this ?" 

"Why, Heaven bless your worship," replied the 
cottager, who had been talking all the time, ^ I have 
just been telling you." 

" Nay, but I mean, why you came to live here ?•* 
said the traveller, " for this is but a poor place !" and 
he glanced his eye over the interior of the cottage, 
which was veretched enough. Its floor foimed of 
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hardened clay^— its small lattice windows boasting no 
glass in the wicker frames of which they were com- 
posed, but showing in its place some thin plates of 
horn (common enough in the meaner cottages of those 
times), admitting but a dull and miserable light to the 
interior — its bare walls of lath, through the crevic^^ 
of which appeared the mud that had been plastered ^K^ 
the outside — all gave an air of poverty and micomfo^^ 
difficult to find in the poorest English cottage of to- 
day. **' I think you said that you had been in better 
circumstancea^?*' continued the traveller. 

" I did not say so, your worship," replied the old 
man, *' but it was easy to guess ; yet, for twelve long 
years have I known little but misery. I was then 
gate-porter to my good Lord Fitzbernard at Ohilham 
Castle, here haid by*— your worship knows it doubt- 
less ? Oh! 'twas a fair place in those days, for my 
lord kept a great state, and never a day but what we 
had the tilt-yard full of gallants, who would bear away 
the ring from^ the best in the land. My own lord could 
handle a lance well, too, though he waxed aged ; but 
'twas my young Lord Osborne that was the darling of 
all pur hearts. Poor youth ! he was not then fourteen, 
yet so strong, he'd break a lance, and bide a bufiet 
with the best. He's over the seas now, alas ! and 
they say, obliged to win his food at the sword^s point." 

" Nay, how so ?" asked the traveller. ** If he were 
heir of Chilham Castle, how is it he fares so hardly, 
this Lord Osborne ?" 

" We call him still Lord Osborne," answered the 
old woman, '* for I was his nurse when he was young, 
your worship, and his christened name was Osborne. 
But his title was Lord Damley, by those who called 
him properly. God bless him for ever ! Now, Rich- 
ard, tell his honour how all the misfortunes happened." 

" 'Twill but tire his honour," said the old man. " In 
his young day he must have heard how Empson and Dud- 
ley, the two blackest traitors that ever England had, 
went through all the country, picking holes in every 
honest man's coat, and sequestrating their) estates, as 
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'twas then called. Lord bless thee, Kate ! his worsfaip 
knows it all." 

" I have heard something of the matteTf but I would 
fain understand it more particularly," said the stranger. 
^' I had learned that the sequestrated estates had beea 

^^ptored, and the fines remitted^ since this young king 

^l^s upon the throne." 

" Ay, truly, sir, the main part of them," answered 
the old man ; " but there were some men, who, being 
in the court's displeasure, were not likely to have jus- 
tice done them. ' Such a one was my good lord and mas- 
ter, who, they say, had been heard to declare, that he 
held Perkyn Warbeck's title as good as King Hany 
the Seventh's. So when they proved the penal statutes 
against him, as they called it, instead of calling for a 
fine whic'h every peasant on his land would have 
brought his mite to pay, they took the whole estate, 
and lefl him a beggar in his age. But that was not the 
worst, for doubtless the whole would have been given 
back again when the good young king did justice on 
Empson and Dudley ; but as this sequestration was a 
malice, and not an avarice like the rest, instead of 
transferring the estate to the king^s own hand, they 
gave it to one Sir Payan Wileton, who, if ever a 
gallows was made higher than Haman's, would well 
grace it. This man ha^ many a friend at the court, 
gained, they say, by foul means ; and though much 
stir was made some eight years agone, by the Lord 
Stafibrd and the good Duke of Buckingham, to have 
the old lord's estates given back again, Sir Payan was 
strong enough in abettors to outstand them all, and 

then but I hear horses' feet. Tis surely Sir 

Payan sent to hound me out even from here." 

As he spoke, the loud neighing of the stranger^s 
horse announced the approach of some of his four- 
footed fraternity, and opening the cottage-door, the old 
man looked forth to ascertain if his apprehensions 
were just. 

The cloud, however, was cleared ofif his brow in a 
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moment, by the aj^anuice of the person who rode 
into tlie garden. 

** Joy> good "^^^ • joy !" cried the old man, '* it is 
Sir Cesar ! It is Sir Cesar ? We are safe enough 
now !" 

"Sir Cesar!" cried die traveller. "That is a 
strange name!'' and he turned to the cottage-^loor Id-.^ 
examine the person that approached. 

Cantering through tlie garden, on a milk-white pal- 
frey, adorned with black leather trappings, appeared a 
little old man, dressed in singular but elegant habili- 
ments. His doublet was of black velvet, his hose of 
crimson stuff, and his boots of buff. His cloak was 
black, like his coat, but lined with rich miniver fur, of 
which also was his bonnet. He wore no arms, except 
a small dagger, the steel hilt of which glittered in his 
girdle ; and to tihn and guide his palfrey, he made use 
of neither spur nor rein, but seemed more to direct 
than urge him with a peeled osier stick, with which he 
every now and then touched the animal on either ear. 

His person was as singular as his dress. Extremely 
diminutive in stature, his limbs appeared well formed, 
and even graceful. He was not a dwarf, but still 
considerably below the middle size ; and though not 
misshapen in body, his face had that degree of prom- 
inence, and his eye that keen vivacious sparkle, gene- 
rally discovered in the deformed. In complexion, 
he was swarthy to excess, while his long black hair, 
slightly mingled with gray, escaped from under his 
bonnet, and fell upon his shoulders. Still the most 
remarkable feature was his eye, which, though sunk 
deep in his head, had a quickness and a fire that con- 
tradicted the calm placid expression of the rest of his 
countenance, and seemed to indicate a restless, busy 
spirit ; for glancing rapidly from object to object, it 
rested not a moment upon any one thing, but appeared 
to collect the information it sought with the quickness 
of lightning, and then fly off to something new. 

In this manner he approached the cottage, his look at 
first rapidly running over the figures of the two cottagers 
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and their gaest ; but then turning to their faces, his 
eye might be. seen scanning every feature, and seeming 
to extract their meaning in an instant ; as, in the sum- 
mer, we see the bee (krting into every flower, and 
drawing forth their virtues, while it scarcely pauses 
to fold its wings. It seemed as if the face was to him 
n a book, where each line was written with some tale or 
information, but in a character so legible, and a Ian* 
guage so well known, that a moment sufficed him for 
the perusal of the whole. • 

At the cottage door, the palfrey stopped of itself, 
and slipping down out of the saddle with extraordinary 
activity, the old gentleman stood before the traveller 
and his hosts with that sort of sharp sudden motion 
that startles, although expected. Ilie old man and 
his wife received their new guest with reverence, 
almost approaching to awe ; but before noticing them 
farther than by signing them each with the cross, he 
turned directly towards the traveller, and doffing his 
cap of miniver, he made him a profound bow, while his 
long hair, parted from the crown, fell over his face 
and almost concealed it: ''Sir. Osborne Maurice,^ 
said he, " Well met." 

The traveller bowed in some surprise to find himself 
recognised by the singular person who addressed him. 
** Truly, sir," he answered, " you have rightly fallen 
upon the name I bear, and seem to kuow me well, 
though in truth I can boast no such knowledge in re- 
gard to you^ To my remembrance, this is the first 
time we have met." 

*' Within the last thousand years," replied the old 
man, '' we have met more than a thousand times ; but 
I remember you well before that, when you com- 
manded a Roman cohort in the first Punic war." 

"He's mad!" thought the traveller, "profoundly 
insane !" and he turned an inquiring glance to the old 
cottaget and his wife : but far from showing any sur- 
prise, thby stood regarding their strange visiter with 
looks of deep awe and respect ; however, the traveller 
at length replied, " Memory, witt^me, is a more treach- 
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eious gaardian of ^e past : but may I crave the name 
of so ancient an acquaintance." 

*' In Britain," answered the old man, '^they call me 
Sir Cesar ; in Spain, Don Gesario ; and in Padau,! 
simply Gesario il dotto," - ~-^ 

** What !" cried Sir Osborne ; the famous — ** 
^* Ay, ay !" interrupted the old man ; '' famous if it 
may be so called. — ^But no more of that — ^Fame is 
but like a billow on a sandy shore, that when the tide 
is in, it seems a mighty thing, and when 'tis out 'tis 
nothing. If I have learned nought beside, I have 
learned to despise fame." , , 

^* That your learning must have ta^ht you far more, 
needs no farther proof than your knowledge of a stran- 
ger that you never saw — at least with human eyes," 
said Sir Osborne, ^* and in truth, this, your knowledge, 
makes me a believer in that art, which, hitherto, I had 
held as emptiness." 

^ Gast from you no ore till you have tried it seven 
times in the fire," replied Sir Gesar; ** hold nothing 
as emptiness that you have not essayed. But hark ! 
bend down thine ear, and thou shall hear more anon !" 
The young traveller bowed his head, till his ear 
was on a level with the mouth of the diminutive speaker, 
who seemed to whisper not more than one word, but 
that was of such a nature as to make Sir Osborne start 
back, and fix his eyes upon him with a look of inqui- 
ring astonishment, that brought a smile upon the old 
man's lip. *^ There is no magic here," said Sir Gesar: 
'* You shall hear more hereafter — But hush ! come 
into the cottage — for hunger, that vile earthly want, 
calls upon me for its due : herein, alas ! we are all 
akin unto the hog — come." 

They accordingly entered the lowly dwelling, and 
sat down to a small oaken table placed in the midst ; 
Sir Gesar as if accustomed to command there, seating 
the traveller as his guest, and demanding of the old 
couple a supply of those diings he deemed necessary. 
'^ Set down liie salt in the middle, Richard Heartley — 
BOW bring the bread— take the bacon from the pot* 
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dame, and if there be a pompion yet not mouldy, put 
it down to roast in the ashes. Whet Sir Osborne's 
dagger, Richard. Is it all done ? — ^then sit with us, for 
herein are men all alike. Now tell me, Richard Heart- 
ley, while we eat, what has happened to thee this 
morning, for I learn thou hast been in jeopardy.'* 

Thus speaking, he carved the bacon with his dag- 
ger, and distributed to every one their portion, while 
Sir Osborne Maurice looked on not a little interested 
in the scene, one of the most curious parts of which 
was the profound taciturnity that had succeeded to 
garrulity in the two old cottagers, and the promptitude 
and attention with which they executed all foeir guest's 
commands. 

The old gentleman's question seemed ^ to untie 
Richard Heartley's lips, and he communicated in a 
somewhat circumlocutory phrase, that though he had 
built his house and enclosed his garden on common 
land, which, as he took it, *' was free to every one, yet 
within the last year Sir Payan Wileton had demanded 
for it a rent of two pounds per annum, which was far 
beyond his means to pay, as Sir Payan well knew ; 
but he did it jonly in malice," the old man said, *^ be- 
cause he was the last of the good old lord's servanta 
who was left upon the ground, and he, Sir Payan, was 
^afraid, that even if he were to die there, Ms bones 
would keep possession for his M master; so he 
wished to drive him away altogether." 

** Go forth on no account !" interrupted Sir Cesar, 
' ^ without he take thee by force and lead thee te the 
bound, and put thee off, go not beyond the limits of the 
lordslup of Chilham Castle ; neither pay him any 
rent, but live house free and land free, as I have com« 
manded you." 

^ In truth," answered the old man, " he has not 
essayed to put me off; but he sent his bailiff this 
morning to demand the rent, and to drive me out of 
the cottage, and to pull off the thatch, though our 
Richard, who has returned from the army beyond the 
seas, is up at the manor to do him man service, for the 
sum." 
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** Hold r cried Sir Cesar ; " let thy son do him mam 
service if he will, but do thou him no man sernce^ 
and own to him no lordship. Sir Payan Wileton has 
but his day — ^that will soon be over, and all shall be 
avenged— own him no lordship, I say!*' 

" Nay, nay, sir, I warrant you," replied the old man, 
•* 'twas even that that provoked Peter Wilson, the 
young bailiff, to strike me, because I s^d Sir Payan 
was not my lord, and I was not his tenant, and that 
if he stood on right, 1 had as much right to the soil 
as he." 

** Strike thee ! Strike thee! Did he strike thee IV 
cried Sir Cesar, his small black eyes glowing like red 
hot coals, and twinkling like stars on a frosty night. 
'* Sure he did not dare to strike thee t" 

^*- He felled him, Sir Cesar," cried the old woman, 
whose tongue could refrain no longer ; " he felled him 
to the ground. He, a child I have had upon my knee, 
felled old Richard Heartley with a heavy blow !" 

** My curse upon him !" cried the old knight, while 
anger and indignation gave to his features an expression 
almost sublime ; *' my curse upon him ! May he 
wither heart and limb like a blasted oak ! like it, may 
he be dry and sapless, when all is sunshine and siun- 
mer, vrithout a green leaf to cover the nakedness of his 
misery ; without flower or fruit may he pass away, 
and fire consume the rottenness of his core !" 

" Oh ! your worship, curse him not so deeply ; we 
know how heavy your curses fall, and he has had some 
pa3rment already," said the old cottager : " this honour- 
able gentleman heard my housewife cry, and came 
riding up. So when tie saw the clumsy coward strike 
a feeble old man like me, he takes me him up by the 
jerkin and the slops, and casts him as clean over the 
wall on the heath, as I've seen Hob Johnson cast a 
truss out of a hay-cart." 

" Sir Osborne, you did well," -said the old knight; 
** you acted, like ^your race. But yet I could have 
wished that this had not happened ; 'twould have been 
better that your coming had not been known to your 
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enemies before jour friends, which, I fear me, will 
now be the case. He, with whom you have to do, 
is one from whose keen eye nought passes without 
question. The fly may as well And its way through 
the spider's web, without wakening the crafty artist of 
the snare, as one on whom that man has fixed his eye, 
may stir a step without his knowing it. But there is 
one who sees more deeply than even he does." 

" Yourself, of course," replied Sir Osborne ; ** and 
indeed I cannot^ doubt that it is so ; for I sit here in 
mute astonishment to find that all I held most secret is 
as much known to you as to myself.'* 

" Oh, this is all simplicity," replied the old man ; — 
'* these are no wonders, though I may teach you some 
hereafter. At present, I will tell you the future, 
against which you must guard, for your fortune is 
a-making." 

*' But if our fate be fixed," said Sir Osborne, '* so 
that even mortal e3res can see it in the stars, prudence 
and caution, wisdom and action, are in vain ; for how 
can we avoid what is certainly to be ?" 

^^ Not so, young man," replied Sir Cesar : ** some 
things are certain, some are doubtful ; some fixed by 
fate, some left to human will'; and those that see such 
things as are certain, may learn to guide their course 
through things that are not so. Thus, even in life, my 
young friend," he continued, speaking more placidly, 
for at first, Sir Osborne's observation seemed to have 
nettled him, — '' thus, even in life, each ordinary mortal 
sees before him but one thing sure, which is death. 
It he camiot avoid ; yet, how wholesome is the sight 
to guide us in existence ! So in man's destiny certain 
points are* fixed ; some of mighty magnitude, some 
that seem but trivial, and the rest are determined by 
his own conduct. Yet there are none so clearly 
marked that they may not be influenced by man's own 
will, so that when the stars are favourable, he may 
carry his good fortune to the highest pitch by wisely 
seizing opportunity ; and when they threaten evil or 
danger, he may fortify himself against the misfortunes 
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that must occur by philosophy ; and guard against the 
peril that menaces by prudence. Thus, what study 
is nobler, or greater, or more beneficial, than that which 
lays open to the eye the book of fate T 

The impressive tone and manner of the old man, 
joined even with the singularity of his appearance, and 
a certain indescribable, almost unearthly fire, that 
burned in his eye, went greatly in the minds of his 
hearers to supply any deficiency in the chain of his 
reasoning. The extraordinary, if it be not ludicrous, 
is alwaya easily convertible into the awful ; and where, 
as in the present instance, it becomes intimately inter- 
woven with all the doubtful, the mysterious, and the 
fearful in our state of being, it reaches that point of the 
sublime to which the heart of every man is most sen- 
sible. Those always who know the least of what is 
trae, are most likely to be influenced by what is doubt- 
ful ; and in an age where little was certainly known, 
the remote, the uncertain, and! the wild, commanded 
man's reason by his passions and his fears. 

Sir Osborne Maurice mused. If it be asked whether 
he believed implicitly in that art which many persons 
were then said to possess, i^f reading in the stars the 
future fate of individuals or nations, it may be answered 
no. But if it be demanded whether he rejected it ab- 
solutely, equally no. He doubted; and that was a 
stretch of philosophy to which few attained in his day ; 
when the study of judicial astrology was often com- 
bined with the most profound learning in other partic- 
ulars, when, as a science, it was considered the highest 
branch of human knowledge, and its professors were 
regarded as almost proceeding a step beyond the just 
boundary of earthly research. We might say even 
more — ^when they produced such evidence of their ex- 
traordinary powers, as might well convince the best- 
informed of an unlettered age, and which affords 
curious subjects of inquiry even to the present time. 

In the mean while. Sir Cesar proceeded : *^ I speak 
thus as a preface to what I have to tell you ; not that 
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I suppose you will be dismayed when you hear that 
immediate danger menaces you, because I know you 
are incapable of fear ; but it is because I would have 
you wisely guard against what I foretell. Know then, 
I have learned that you are likely to be in peril U>- 
morrow, towards noon ; therefore, hold yourself upon 
your giumL Divulge not your proceeding to any ona 
Keep a watchM eye, and a shrewd ear. Maik well 
y^ur company ; and see that your sword be loose in 
the sheath." 

"Certainly, good S'r Cesar, will I follow your 
counsel," replied Sir Osborne. "But, might I not 
crave that you would afford me further information, and 
by showing me what sort of danger threatens me, give 
me the means of avoiding it altogether T 

" What you ask I cannot comply with," answered 
the old man. " Think not that the book of the stars 
is like a child's horn-book, where every word is cleariy 
spelled. Vague and undefined are the signs that we 
gain. Certain it is, that some danger threatens you ; 
but of what nature, who can say ? Know that, at ^e 
same time as yourself, were bom sixty other persons, 
to whom the planets bore an equal ascendancy; and 
at the same how* to*morrow each will undergo some 
particular peril. Be you on your guard against yours.*' 

" Most assuredly I will, and with many thanks,*' 
replied Sir Osborne. " But I would fain know of what 
reason you take an interest in my fate more than in 
any of the other sixty persons you have mentioned." 

" How know you that I do so ?" demanded Sir Cesar, 
dryly. '* Perchance had I met any one of them in this 
cottage, I might have done them the same good turn. 
However, 'tis not so. I own I do take interest in your 
fate, more than that of any mortal being. Look not 
surprised, young man, for I have cause : nay, more— r 
you shall know more. Mark me! our fates are united 
for ever in this world, and I vn2l serve you, though I 
see, darkling through the obscurity of time, that the 
moi^ent which crowns all jrour wishes and end^vours 
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is the last that I shall draw breath of life. Tet your 
enemy is my enemy, your friends are my friends, and 
I will serve you, though I die !" 

He rose and grasped Sir Osborne's hand, and fixed 
his dark eye upon his face. **'Tis hard to part 
with existence — the warm ties of life — the soft 
smiling realities of a world we know — and to begin it 
all again in forms we cannot guess. Tet, if my will 
could alter the law of fate, I would not delay your 
happiness an hour ; though I know, I feel, that this 
thnlling blood must then chill — that this quick heart 
must stop— that the golden light and the glorious world 
nidst -fade- atway — and that my soul must be parted from 
its fond companion of earth for ever and for ever. Yet 
it shall be so.^ It is said. Reply not ! Speak not ! 
Follow me! Hush ! Hush !" and proceeding to the 
door of the cottage, he mounted his palfrey, which 
stood ready, and motioned Sir Osborne to do tne Ame. 
^ The young knight did so in silence, and rode along 
IpritH him to the garden gate, followed by the old cot- 
ji^ers. There, Richard Heartley, as if accustomed 
ip' to do, held out his hand ; Sir Cesar counted into it 
nine nobles of gold, and proceeded on the road in 
silence. 



CHAPTER in. 

** Ulusive dieams in mystic fonns expressed.*' 

Blackhobx. 

That which is out of the common course of nature, 
and for which we can see neithet cause nor object, 
requires of course a much greater body of evidence to 
render it historically credible, than is necessary to 
authieiiticate any event within the ordinary operation 
of visible' agents. Were it not so, the many extrsCor-* 
dinary tales respecting the astrologers, and even tho 
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magicians of the middle ages, would now rest as re* 
coide^ truth, instead of idle fiction, being supported by 
much more witness than we have to prove many re- 
ceived facts of greater importance. Till the last cen- 
tury, the existence of what is called the second sight, 
among the Scots, was not doubted : even in the pres- 
ent day it is not disproved, and we can hardly wonder 
therefore at our ancestors having given credence to 
the more ancient, more probable, more reasonable 
superstition of the fates of men being influenced by the 
stars, or at their believing that the learned and wise 
could see into futurity, when many in this more en- 
lightened age imagine that some of the rude and illite- 
rate possess the same faculty. 

It is not, however, my object here to defend long- 
gone superstitions, or to show that the predictions of 
the astrologers were ever really verified, except by 
those extraordinary coincidences for which we cannot 
account, and some of which every man must have ob-. 
served in the . current of his ovm life. - That they were 
so verified on several occasions, is nevertheless beyond 
doubt; for it is not the case that, in the most striking 
instances of this kind, as many writers have asserted, 
the prediction, if it may be so called, was fabricated 
after its fulfilment. On the contrary, any one who 
chooses to investigate, may convince himself that the 
prophecy was, in many instances, enounced, and is 
still to be found recorded by contemporary Mnriters be- 
fore its accomplishment took place. As examples 
might be cited, the prognostication made by an astrol- 
oger to Henry the Second of France, that he should 
be slain in single combat, a thing so unlikely, that it 
became the jest of his whole court, but which was 
aftei^ard singularly verified, by his being accident- 
ally killed at a tournament by Montgomery, captain of 
the Scottish guards. Also the prediction, by which 
the famous. 9r rather infamous Catherine de Medicis, 
was wam^that St. Germains should be the place of 
her death. The queen, fully convinced of its truth, 
never from that moment set foot in town or palace which 
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bore the fatal name ; but in her last moments, her con- 
fessor being absent, a priest was called to her assist* 
ance, by mere accideiit, whose name was St. Germains, 
and actually held her in his arms during the dying 
struggle. 

These two instances took place about fiAy years 
after the period to which this history refers, and may 
serve to show how strongly rooted in the minds of the 
higher classes was this sort of superstition, when even 
the revival of letters, and the difiusion of mental light, 
for very long did not seem at all to affect them. The 
habits and manners of the astrologers, however, under- 
went great changes ; and it is, perhaps, at the particu- 
lar epoch of which we are now writing, namely, the 
reigns of Henry the Eighth of England, and Francis 
the First of France, that this singular race of beings 
was in its highest prosperity. 

Before that time, they had in general affected 
strange and retired habits, and whether, ar magicians, 
or merely astrologers, were both feared and avoided. 
Some exceptions, however, must be made to this, as 
instances are on record ..here, even in years long 
before, such studies were pursued by persons of the 
highest class, and won them both love and admiration ; 
the most brilliant example of which was in the person 
of Tiphaine Raguenel, wife of the famous Constable 
du Guesclin, whose counsels so much guided her hus- 
band through his splendid career. 

The magicians and astrologers, however, which 
were scattered through Europe towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and the beginning of that which suc- 
ceeded, though few. in number, from many circum- 
stances, bore a much higher rank in the opinion of the 
world than any who had preceded them. This must 
be attributed to their being in general persons of some 
station in society, of profound erudition, of courtly and 
polished manners, and also to their making but little 
pretension on the score of their supposed powers, and 
never any display thereof, except they were earnestly 
solicited to do so. 
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There was likewise always to. be observed in them 
a degree of eccentricity, if an habitual difference from 
their fellow-beings might so be called, which being 
singular, but not obtrusive, gave them an interest in 
the eyes of the higher, and a dignity in the estimation 
of the lower classes, as a sort of beings separated by 
distinct knowledge and feeling from the rest of man* 
kind. In those ages, a thousand branches of useful 
knowledge lay hid, like diamonds in an undiscovered 
mine, and many minds, of extraordinary keenness and 
activity, wanting legitimate objects of research, after 
diving deep in the knowledge of the ancients, and ex- 
hausting idl the treasures of antiquity, still unsated, 
devoted themselves to those dark and mysterious 
sciences, that gratified their imagination with all the 
wild and the sublime, and gained for them a reverence 
among their fellow-creatures, approaching even to 
awe. 

As we have said before, whatever was the reality 
of their powers, or however they contrived to deceive 
themselves, as well as others, they certainly received 
not only the respect of the weak and vulgar, but if they 
used their general abilities for the benefit of mankind, 
they were sure to meet with the admiration and the 
friendship of the great, the noble, and the wise. Thus, 
the famous Earl of Surrey, the poet, the courtier, the 
most accomplished gentleman, and bravest cavalier of 
that very age, is known to have lived on terms of inti- 
macy with Cornelius Agrippa, the celebrated Italian 
sorcerer, to whose renown the fame of Sir Cesar of 
England is hardly second, though early sorrows, of the 
most acute kind, had given a much higher degree of 
wildness and eccentricity to the character of the ex- 
traordinary old man of whom we speak, than the 
accomplished Italian ever suffered to appear. 

In many circumstances, there was still a great de- 
gree of similarity between liiem : both were deeply 
versed in classical knowledge, and every elegant at- 
tainment, and both possessed that wild and vivid ima- 
gination, which taught them to combine, in one strange 
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ind heterogeneous system, the pure doctrines of 
Christianity, the theories of the Pagan philosophers, 
and the strange mysterious notions of the dark sciences 
they pursued; Ainong many fancies derived from the 
Greeks, it seems certain that hoth Sir Cesar and 
Cornelius Agrippa received, as an undoubted fact, 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmission of the 
souls through various human bodies for a long period 
of existence, the spirit retaining, more or less, in dif- 
ferent men, the recollection of events which had 
occurred to them at other periods of being. 

One striking difference however existed between 
these two celebrated men. Cornelius Agrippa was 
all mildness, gentleness, and suavity ; while Sir Cesar, 
irritated by the memory of much sorrow, was wild, 
Tehement, and impetuous ; ever striving to do good, it 
is true, but hasty and impatient under contradiction. 
The same sort of mental excitement hurried him on to 
move from land to land, and place to place, without 
seeming ever to pause for any length of time, and as 
he stood not upon the ceremony of introduction, but 
made himself known to whomsoever the fancy of the 
moment might lead him, he was celebrated in almost 
every part of the world. 

So much as we have said seemed necessary, in 
order to give our readers some insight into the char- 
acter of the extraordinary man whose history is 
strongly interwoven with the web of the present narra- 
tive, and to prevent its being supposed that he was an 
imaginary being, devised for the nonce, and we shall 
therefore now proceed with him in his proper person. 

** Let us reason," said Sir Cesar, breaking forth ab- 
ruptly, after he had proceeded with the young knight 
some way in silence— '^ Let us reason of nature and 
philosophy ; of things that are, and of things that may 
be ; for I would fain expel from my brain a crowd of 
sad thoughts and dark imaginings, that haunt the cav- 
erns of memory." 

" I should prove but a slow reasoner," rejvilied the 
yosmg knight, ^' when compared with one whc se mind, 
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if report speak trath, has long explored the deepest 
paths of science, and discovered the full wealth of • 
nature." 

^'Nay, nay, my friend,** answered the old mani 
** something I have studied it is true ; but nature*s full 
wealth who shall ^ ever discover! Look through the 
boundless universe, and you shiil find, that were the 
life of man extended a thousand fold, and all his senses 
refined to the most exquisite perfection, and had his 
mind infinite faculty to comprehend, yet the portion he 
could truly know would be to the great whole as one 
grain of sand to the vast foundation of the sea. As it 
is, man not only contemplates but few of nature's 
works, but also only sees a little part of each. Thus, 
when he speaks of life, he means but that which in- 
spires animals, and never dreams that every thing has 
life — and yet it is so. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that every thing that moves feels, and we cannot but 
conclude that every thing that feels has life. The 
Indian tree, that raises its branches when any living 
creature approaches, must feel, must have sensation ; 
the loadstone that flies to its fellow must know, must 
perceive that that fellow is near. Motion is life, and 
if viewed near, every thing would be found to have 
motion, to have life, to h^ve sensation.*' 

Sir Osborne smiled. " Then do you suppose,** de- 
manded he, " that all vegetables and plants feel ?** i 

" Nay, more ; much more !** answered the old man. 
^ I doubt not that every thing in natiure feels in its de- 
gree, from the rude stone that the mason cuts, to man^ 
die most sensitive of substantial beings.** 

" It is a bold doctrine,** said the young knight, who, 
willing to gain what insight he could into his compan- 
ion's character, pressed him for a still farther exposi- 
tion of his opinions, though at the same time he him- 
self felt not a little carried away by the energy of 
manner, and rich modulation of tone with which the 
old man communicated his singular ideas. *' It is a 
bold doctrine, and would seem to animate the whole 
of nature. Could it be proved, the world would 
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acquire a glow of life, and activity of existence, where 
it now appears cold and silent" 

** The whole of Nature is animated," replied Sir 
Cesar. '* Life, combined with matter, is but a thou- 
sandth part of life existent. Th^ world teems with 
spirits : the very air ff thick with them. They dance 
in the sunshine, they ride upon the beams of the stars, 
they float about in the melodies of music, they nestle 
in the cups of the flowers, and I am forced to believe, 
that never a flower fades, or a beam passes away, 
without some being mourning the brief date of loveU- 
ness on earth. Doubt not, for this is true, and though 
no one can prove that matter is sensitive, yet it can be 
proved that such spirits do exist, and that they may be 
compelled to clothe themselves with a visible form. 
It can be proved, I say, and I have proved it." 

** I have heard the same reported of you," replied 
Sir Osborne ; ** when you, with the renowned Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, called up a spirit to ascertain what 
l¥ould be the issue of the battle of Ravenna. Was it 
not so ?" 

'* Speak not of it !" cried the old man, '' Speak not 
of it ! In that battle fell the bright, the gallant, the 
amiable Nemours. Though warned by counsel, by 
prophecy, and by portent, he would venture his life on 
that fatal battle, and fell. — Speak not of it ! But now 
to you and yours. — ^Whither go you ?" 

"My first care," replied Sir Osborne, "must be to 
seek my father, at whose wish I have now returned to 
England. To you, who know far more of me and 
mine than I ever dreamed that mortal ear had heard, 
I need not say where my father dwells." As he spoke, 
Sir Osborne drew up his horse, following the example 
of his companion, whose palfrey had stopped at a 
point where the road, separating into two branches, 
gave the traveller the option of proceeding either 
towards Canterbury or Dover, as his business or plea- 
sure might impel. At the same time the young knight 
fixed his eye upon the other's face, as if to ascertain 
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what was passing in his mind, seeking, probably, 
thence to learn how far the old man's knowledge really 
extended in respect to himself and his concerns. 

^ It is a long journey,** said Sir Cesar, thoughtftdly, 
^ and *twill take you near three weeks to trayel 
thither and back. Much may fa§ lost or won in three 
weeks. Tou must not go. Hie on to Dover and 
thence to London : wait there till I give you farther 
news, and be sure that my news shall be of some 
avail." 

^*It cannot be," answered Sir Osborne Maurice. 
^'Before I take any step whatever, I must see my 
father ; and though I doubt not that your advice be 
good, and your knowledge more than natural, I cannot 
quit my road, or wait in any place till I have done the 
journey to which duty and affection call me." 

" Your own will, then, be your guide, though it be a 
bad one," answered Sir Cesar. ''But mark, I tell 
you, if you pursue the road you are on, you will meet 
with danger, and will lose opportunity. My words ar^e 
not wont to fall idly." 

** Wliatever danger may occur," replied Sir Osborne, 
*' my road lies towards London, and it shall not be easy 
to impede me on my way." 

*' Ho ho ! so headstrong !" cried the old knight ; 
*' I*' God's name, then, on ! My palfrey goes too slow 
for your young blood. Put spurs to your steed, sir, 
and get quick into the perils, from which you will need 
my hand to help you out. Spur, spiur. Sir Knight ; 
and good speed attend you." "** 

** By your leave, then," replied Sir Osborne, taking 
the old man at his word, and giving his horse the spur : 
** Sir Cesar, I thank you for your kindness, we shall 
meet again, when I hope to thank you better ; till then 
farewell !" f 

" Farewell, farewell !" muttered the old knight ;— 
'* just the same as ever ! If I remember right, he was 
killed in the first Punic war, for not taking the advice 
of Valerius the soothsayer ; and though now his soul 



has passed through fifty different bodies, he is just as 
headstrong as ever," and with these sage reflections 
Sir Cesar pursued his way. 

Leaving him, however, to his own meditations, we 
must now, for scmie time, follow the track of Sir Os- 
borne Maurice, whose horse bore him quickly along 
that same little tortuJbs road, in the midst of which we 
encountered him in the beginning. To say sooth, 
some speed was necessary, for whatever might be the 
cause that induced ,the young knight to linger at the 
cottage of old Richard Heartley, and whatever might 
be the ideas that had occupied him during so long a 
reveiy, he had wasted no small portion of the day, 
between listening to the garrulity of the old man, 
thinking over the circumstances which that garrulity 
called up to memory, and conversing with the singular 
being from whom he had just parted ; and yet, within 
a nule of the spot where he had left the astrologer. 
Sir Osborne drew in his bridle, and standing in the 
stirrup, looked round him on both sides over the high 
bank of earth, which in that place flanked the road on 
either hand. 

After gazing round for a moment, and maiking eveiy 
trifling object with an attention which was far more 
than the scenery merited, from any apparent worth or 
picturesque beauty, he turned his horse into a small 
bridle-path, and ri<hng on for about a mile, came in 
front of a mansion, which, even in that day, bore many 
a mark of venerable antiquity. 
I A small eminence, at about five hundred yards' dis- 
tance from it, gave him a full view of the building, as 
it rose upon another slight elevation, somewhat hi^er 
than that on which he stood. Tlurough' the trees, 
which fdled up the intermediate space, was seen gliding 
a small river, that, meandering among the copses, now 
shone glittering in the sun, now hid itself in the- shades, 
with that soothing variety, gay yet tranquil, placid but 
not insipid, which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
course of an English stream. The wind had fallen, 
the clouds had dispersed, and the evening sun was 
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shining out, as if seducing the early buds to conie 
forth, and peld themselves to his treacherous smile, 
and all the choir of nature was hymning its song of 
joy and hope in the prospect of delightful summer. 
Above the branches, which were yet scarcely green 
with the first downy promise of the spring, was seen 
rising high the dark, octagon k Ap of Chilham Castle. 
It was a building of the old irregular Norman con- 
struction, and the architect, who probably had forgot 
that a staircase was requisite till he had completed Uie 
tower, had remedied the defect, by throwing out from 
the east side a sort of square buttress, which contained 
the means of ascending to the various stories of which 
it was composed. ' On the west side of the keep ap- 
peared a long mass of buildings of a still more ancient 
date, surrounded by strong stone walls overgrown with 
ivy, forming a broken, but picturesque line of archi- 
tecture, stretching just above the tops of the trees, and 
considerably lower than the tower, while a small de- 
tached turret was seen here and there, completing the 
castellated appearance of the whole. 

Sir Osborne paused, and gazed at it for five or ten 
minutes in silence, while a variety of very opposite 
expressions took possession of his countenance. Now 
it seemed that the calm beauty of the scene filled him 
with thoughts of tranquillity and delight ; now, that the 
view recalled some poignant sorrow, for something 
very bright rose and glistened in his eya. At last, his 
brow knit into a frown, and anger seemed predominant 
as, grasping the pommel of his sword with his lefl 
hand, he shook his clenched fist towards the antique 
battlements of the castle, and then, as if ashamed of 
such vehemence of passion, he turned his horse, and 
galloped' back on the road he came. 

The moment after he had again entered upon the 
road to Canterbury, a sudden change took place in the 
pace of his horse, and perceiving that he had cast a 
shoe, the yoimg knight was forced, although the sun 
was now getting far west, to slacken his pace ; for the 
lady \^io walked over the burning ploughshares would 
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have found it a different story had she tried to gallop ^ 
over that road withouts -hoe«. Proceeding therefore-^^ ' 
but slowly, it was nearly dark when he reached the 
little village of, Northboume, where, riding up to the 
smithy, he called loudly for the farrier. No farrier, 
however, made his t|)pearance ; all was silent, and as 
black as his trade, and the only answer which Sir Os« 
borne could procure, was at length ehcited from one of 
a score of boys, who, with open eyes and gapingmouths, 
stood round Ustening immoved for a quarter of an hour, 
while the knight adjured the blacksmith to come forth 
and show himself. 

''Can I have my horse shod here or not, little 
varlet V* cried he at length, to one of the most incor- 
rigible starers. 

" Ye moy, if ye loyke," answered the boy, with that 
air of impenetrable stupidity wtdch an English peasant 
boy t;an sometimes get up when he is half frightened 
and half sullen. 

** He means, ye moy, if ye can,** answered another 
urchin, with somewhat of a more intellectual face, 
'' for Jenkin Thumpum is up at the hostel shoeing the 
merchant's beast, and Dame Winny, his wife, is gone 
to hold the lantern. He ! he ! be !** 

*'Ha! ha! haT roared his companion, to whose 
mind Dame Winny holding the lantern was a very good 
joke. ^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! wherever Jenkin Thumpum is, 
there goes Dame Winny to hold the lantern. Ha I ha ! 
haP 

'' But how far is it to the inn, my good boy ?" de> 
manded Sir Osborne. 

"* Oh, it*s for half an hour up the road ye see,** re- 
plied the boy, who still chuckled at his own joke, and 
wanted fain to repeat it 

*' But are you sure the blacksmith is there T de- 
manded Sir Osborne. 

** Oy, oy !" repUed the boy, •• as sure as eggs are 
bacon, if he's not coming back again. So if ye go 
straight up along, you'll meet Jenkin coming, and, 
Dame Winny holding the lantern. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

4 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** The first, foSrgive my verse if too difiiise, 

* Performed the kitchen's and the parlour's use." 

It was quite dark when Sir Osborne Maurice arrived 
at the gate of the hostel, or inn, which consisted of a 
long row of low buildings, running by the side of the 
road, with a straw-yard at the nearer end ; into this 
the traveller guided his horse by the light of a horn 
lantern, which was held by no other person than Dame 
Winny herself, while her husband, Master Thumpum, 
pared the hoof of a stout gelding which stood tied to 
the stable-door. (Things were arranged differently in 
those days from what they are now.) 

As soon as t}ie good lady heard the sound of a horse's 
feet entering th^ court, she raised her melodious voice 
to notify to jhe servants of the house a traveller's 
arrival. 

'* Tim Chamberlain! Tim Chamberlain !" cried she, 
** he^'s a master on horseback." 

The chamberlain, for by such sonorous title did he 
designate himself, came forth at the summons, pre- 
senting not only the appearance of an ostler, but of a 
bad ostler too ; and aJfter assisting the knight to dis- 
mount, he took from the saddle the leathern bags, 
which commonly accompanied a. traveller on a journey 
in those days, and running his hand over the exterior, 
wi|;h the utmost nonchalance, endeavoured to ascertain 
whether the contents were such as might be acceptable 
to any of his good friends on the ros^d. 

Sir Osborne's first care was of his horse, which he 
ordered to be shod, for the purpose of proceeding im- 
mediately ; but finding its foot somewhat tender, he at 
length determined upon passing the night at the inn, 
rather than injure an animal on which his farther joiur- 
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ney gready depended ; and leaving the chamberlain to 
examine his bags more at his leisure, he entered the 
kitchen, which was then the common room of reception. 

Night had by this time rendered the air chilly, and 
the «ight of a large blazing fire, which greeted his 
eye as he pushed open the door, promised him at 
least that sort of reception for which he was most 
anxious, as he did not propose to himself aAy great 
communion with those who might be within. The 
apartment was not very inviting, in any other parties 
iilar than the cheerful blazing of the large logs of wood 
with which the health was strewed, for the floor was 
of battened mud, and the various utensils which hung 
rbiind did not do great credit to the hostess's house- 
wifery. 

Much was the confusion which reigned amid pans, 
kettles, pots, and plates; and sundry were the posi- ' ^ 
tions of spits, gridirons, and ladles ; in short, it seemed 
as if the implements of cooking had all got drunk afler 
a hard day's work, and had tumbled over one another the 
best way they could. From ^e large black rafters 
overhead, however, hung much that might gratify the 
eye of the himgry traveller ; for the kitchen seemed 
to serve for larder as well as drawing-room. Tl^ere 
might be seen the inimitable ham of York, with ]|||kni- 
Ibld sides of bacon, and dangling capons, and cheeses 
store ; and there, too, was the large black turkey, in 
its native plumes, with endless strings of sausages, 
and puddings beyond account. Nor was dried salmon 
wanting, nor a net full of lemons, nor a bag of peas ; 
in a word, it was a very comfortably.gamished roof, 
and in some degree compensated for the disarray of 
the room that it overhung. 

In those days, the close of evening was generally 
the signal for every traveller to betake himself to the 
nearest place of repose ; and with his circle round the 
fire, and his own peculiar chair placed in the most 
approved comer of the vast chimney, mine host of the 
inn seldom expected the arrival of any new guest afler 
dark. It was then, if his company were somewhat of 
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his own degree, that he would tell his best story, or 
crack his best joke ; and sometimes even, afler many 
an overflowing flagon had gone round, at the ac- 
knowledged expense of his guests, he himself, too, 
would club his tankard of toast and ale, for which, it is 
probable, he found sufficient means to make himself 
kindly reparation in some other manner. 

In stch course flowed by the moments at the inn, 
when Sir Osborne Maurice, pushing open the door of 
the kitchen, interrupted the landlord in the midst of an 
excellent good ghost story, and made the whole of the 
rest of the party turn their heads suddenly round, and 
fix their eyes upon the tall, graceful figure of the young 
knight, as if he had been the ac'^ual apparition under 
discussion. 

The assembly at the kitchen fire consisted only of 
six persons. Mine host, as above stated, in his large 
arm-chair, was first in bulk and dignity. Whether it 
be or not a peculiar quality in beer to turn every thing 
which contains a great quantity of it into the shape 
and demeanour of a tun, has often struck me as a 
curious question in natural philosophy ; but certain it 
is that many innkeepers, but more particularly the inn* 
keeper in question, possess, and have possessed, and 
probably will possess, so long as such a race exists, 
the size, rotundity, profoundness, and abhorrence of 
locomotion, which are considered as peculiar attributes 
of the above-named receptacle, as well as the known 
quality of containing vast quantities of liquor. Mine 
host was somewhat pale withal^ biit sundry carbuncles 
illuminated his countenance, and gave an air of jollity 
to a face whose expression was not otherwise very, 
amiable. 

Next to this dignitary sat a worthy representative of 
a race now, alas ! long, long extinct, and indeed almost 
unrecorded. 

Oh, could old Hall or Holinshed have divined that 
the Portingal certain would ever become an animal as 
much extinct as the mammoth or the mastodon, leaving 
only a few scattered traces to mark the places through 
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which he wandered, what long and elaborate descrip- 
tions should we not have had, to bear at least his 
memory down to coming ages ! But in the days of 
liiose worthy writers, Portugal, or, as they wrote it, 
Portingal, was the land from which adventure and dis- 
covery issued forth over the eaith, ay, and over the 
water too ; and they never dreamt that the flourishing 
kingdom, whose adventurous seamen explored ^ery 
comer of the known world, and brought the fruits and 
treasures of the burning zone to the frigid regions of 
the north, would ever dwindle away, so as to be among 
the nations of Europe hke a sprat in a shoal of her- 
rings ; or certainly they would have given us a full 
and particular description of a Portingal captain, from 
the top of his head down to the sole of his shoe. 

Luckily, however, the learned Yonderbrugius has 
supplied this defect more to my purpose than any other 
writer could have done, not only by describing a Por- 
tingal captain in the abstract, but the very identical 
Portingal captain who there, and at that moment, sat 
by the fireside. 

I have already hinted that the learned Theban's Latin 
is somewhat obscure, and I will own that the beginning 
of his definition rather puzzled me : " Capitanus Por- 
tingalensis est homo pedihus sex — " 

It was very easy to construe the first four words, 
Hke a boy at school : Capitanus Portingalensis, a Por- 
tingal captain, est homo, is a mail. That was all very 
liatural; but when it came to pedibus sex^ with six feet, 
I was very much astonished, till I discovered that the 
professor meant thus elegantly to express that he was 
six foot high. 

But before I proceed with the particular account, it 
may be necessrry to say a word or two upon the gen- 
eral history and qualifications of the Portingal captains 
of that day. Portugal, as has been observed, was then 
the cradle of adventurous merchantmen ; that is to say, 
of men who gained an honest livelihood by buying and 
selling, fetching and carrying, lying and pilfering, 
thieving wholesale and retail, swearing a great dead. 
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and committing a little manslaugfater when it was 
necessary. With these qualifications it may well be 
supposed that the Portingal captains were known and 
esteemed in every quarter of the globe, except America, 
and as they were daring, hardy, boasting fellows, who 
possessed, withal, a certain insinuating manner of 
giving little presents of oranges, lemons, nutmegs, 
cinnyn^n, &c., to the good dames of the houses where 
they were well-received, as well as of rendering every 
sort of imscrupulous service to the breeched part of 
the establishment, it may equally^ well be supposed 
that some few people shut them out of their houses, 
and called them " thievish vagabonds," while a great 
many took them in, and thought them ^ nice, good- 
humoured gentlemen.'' 

Freeholders of the ocean, their own country bound 
them by no very strict laws, and if they broke the laws 
of any other, they took to their ship, which was gene* 
rally near, and, like the Greenwich pensioner, *' went 
to sea again." Speaking a jargon of all languages, 
accommodating themselves to all customs, cheating 
and pilfering from all nations, and caring not one 
straw more for one country than another, they fur- 
nished the epitome, the beau ideal of a true citizen of 
the world. 

The specimen of this dignified race, who occupied 
a seat between mine host and hostess, was, as we 
have seen, six feet high, and, what sailors would term, 
broad over the beam. His neck was rather of the 
longest, and at the end of it was perched a mighty 
small head, whose front was ornamented with a large 
nose, two little dark twinkling eyes, under a pair of 
heavy black brows, and a mouth of quite sufficient size 
to serve a moderate-minded pair. Any one who has 
heard of a red Indian, may form some idea of his com- 
f^ plexion, which would remind one of a black sheep 
marked with red ochre; and from this rich soil sprang 
forth and flourished a long thin pair of mustachios, 
something after the Tartar mode. His dress was 
XDore tolerable than his face, consisting of a datk brown 
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doublet, slashed with light green (much resembling a 
garden full of cabbage stocks), with trunks and hosen 
to correspond : while in his belt appeared a goodly 
assortment of implements for cutting and maiming, too 
numerous to be recited ; and between his legs, as he 
sat and rocked himself on his chair, he held his l(mg 
sword, with the point of which he ever and Bom 
raked fresh ashes round a couple of eggs that .wer^ 
roasting on the hearth. p 

Smiling on this jewel of a captain, sat our landlady 
in the next chair, a great deal too pretty to mind the 
affairs of her house, and a great deal too fine to be 
very good. Now the captain was a dashing man, and 
though he did not look tender, he looked tendei^ things ; 
and besides, he was an old friend of the house, and had 
brought mine hostess many a little sentimental present 
from parts beyond the sea, so that she found herself 
justified in flirting with so amiable a companion, by 
smiles and glances, while her rotund husband poured 
forth his ale-inspired tale. 

On the right hand of the hostess stood the cook, 
skewering up a fine breast of house-lamb, destined for 
the rere supper of a stout old English clothier, Jekin 
Groby by name, who, placed in the other seat of honour 
opposite mine host, leaned himself back in a delicious 
state of drowsiness betwee^sleeping and waking, just 
hearing the buzzing of i^e landlord's story, with only 
sufficient apprehension left to catch every now and 
then ** the ghost — the ghost^ and to combine that idea 
with strange misty fantasies in his sleep-embarrassed 
brain. The sixth person was the turnspit-dog, who, 
freed from his Ixionian task, sat on his rump facing his 
master, on whose countenance he gazed with most 
sagacious eyes, seeming much more attentive to the 
tale than any one else but the cook. 

As I have said, Sir Osborne threw open the door 
somewhat suddenly, startling all within. Every one 
thought it was the ghost. The landlord became motion 
less ; the landlady screamed ; the cook ran the skewer 
into her hand ; the turnspit-dog barked ; Jekin Groby 
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knocked his head against the chimney ; and the Por« 
tingal captain ran one of the eggs through the hody 
wiUi the point of his sword. 

It has been said that a good countenance is a letter of 
recommendation, and to the taste of mine hostess it was 
tbe best that could be ^ven. Thus, after she had fin- 
ished her scream, and nad time to regard the physiog« 
nomy of the ghost who threw open the kitchen-door, 
she liked it so much better than that of the Portingal 
captain, that she gotup wi^ her Very best courtesy, drew 
a settle to the fire next to herself, bade the tinmspit hold 
his tongue, and ordered Tim Chamberlain, who followed 
hard upon Sir Osborne's footsteps, to prepare for his 
worship the tapestry-chamber. 

*< I seem to have scared you all,'» said Sir Osborne, 
somewhat astonished at the confusion which his 
entrance had caused : *' What is the matter!" 

** Nay, marry, sir, 'twas nothing," replied the land- ) 
lady, with a sweet simper, ^' but a foolish ghost that 
* my husband spoke of." 

"The foolish ghost has broke my head, Iknow," 
said Jekin Groby, rubbing his pole, which had come in 
contact with the chimney. 

" Nay, then, the ghost was rude, as well as foolish," 
remiairked Sir Osborne, taking his seat 

" Ha ! ha ! well said, young gentleman," cried the 
honest clothier. "Nay, now, I warrant thou hast a 
merry heart." 

"Thou would'st be out," answered Sir Osborne: 
" My heart's a sad one," and he added a sigh, that 
showed thero was some truth in what he said, though 
he said it lightly. 

*' They says, that thin doublets coyer alway gay 
heart," said the Portingal captain. " Now, Senhor ! 
your doublets was not very thick, good youths." 

" Good youth !" said Sir Osborne, turning towards 
the speaker, whom he had not before remarked, and 
glancing his eye over his person, " Good youth ! what 
mean you by that, sir ?" But as his eye fell upon the 
face of the Portingal, his cheek suddenly reddened very. 
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high, and the glance of the other sunk as if quelled by 
some powerful recollection. '^ Oh ! ho !" continued 
the knight, '^ A word with you, sir," and rising, he 
pushed away the settle, and walked towards the as^ of 
the room. 

^ Pray donH fight, gentlemen !" cried the hostess, 
catching hold of the skirt of Sir Osborne's doublet. 
**Pray don't fight! I never could bear to see blood 
spilled. John Alesop ! Husband ! you are a constable, 
don't let them fight !" 

** Leave me, dame, you mistake me. We are not 
going to fight," said Sir Osborne, leading her back to 
the Sre ; '* I merely want to speak one word to this 
•fellow. Come here, sir !" 

The Portingal captain had by this time risen up to 
his full height, but as he marched doggedly afler the 
yoimg knight, there was a swinging stoop in his long 
neck that greatly derogated from the dignity of his 
demeanour. Sir Osborne spoke to him for s^iaie time 
in a low voice, to which he replied nothing but '^Dios ! 
It's nothing to I ! Vary well ! Not a wojd P 

"Remember, then," said the knight, . .somewhat 
loader. <' If I find you use your tongue more than 
your prudence, I will slit your ears !" 

*' Pan de Dios ! you are the only man that dare to 
say me so," muttered the captain, following towards 
the fire, at which the knight now resumed his seat, and 
where mine host was expatiating to Jekin Groby, the 
hostess, the cook, and the tumspit<log, upon the pro* 
priety of every constable letting gentlemen settle l&eir 
dififerences their own way. '* For," said he, " what is 
the law made for? Why, to punish the offender. 
Now, if there is no offence committed, there is no 
offender, then would the law be of no use ; therefore, 
to make the law useful, one ought to let the offence be 
conunitted without intermeddling, which would be ren- 
dering the law of no avail." . ^ '" ■ - 

** Very true," said his wife. 

** Why, there's something in it," said Jekin Groby, 
** for when I was at court, the king himself ordered 
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. two gentlemen to figlit. Lord a' mercy, it seemed to 
me cruel strange !" 

'*Nay, when wert thou at court, Master Jekinr* 
demanded the landlord. 

*< Why, have I ate lamb and drank ale at thy house 
twice eveiy year," demanded the indignant clothier, 
*' and know*8t thou not, John Alesop, that I am clothier, 
otherwise cloth-merchant, to his most gracious grace 
King Henry ? And that twice he has admitted me 
into his dignified presence? And once that I staid 
six weeks at tiiie palace at Westminster t Oh, it is a 
prince of a king ! Lord a' mercy, you never saw his 
liker ' 

*^ Nay, nay, I heard not of it," replied the landlord. 
^But come. Master J^kin, as these gentlemen don't 
seem inclined to fight, tell, us all about the court, and 
who you saw there, while the lamb is roasting." 

The honest clothier was willing enough to tell his 
stoiy, and including even the knight, every one seemed 
inclined to hear him, except indeed the Portingal cap- 
tain, who was anxious to recommence his flirtation with 
Master Alesop's dame. But she having by chance heard 
a word or two about slitting of ears, turned up her nose 
at her foreign enamorato, and prepared herself to look 
at Sir Osborne Maurice, and to listen to JekinGroby. 

'' Oh, it is a prodigious place, the court !" said the 
clothier, ** a very prodigious place indeed. But to my 
mind, the finest thing about it is the king himself. 
Never was such a king ; so fine a man, or so noble in 
his apparel ! I have seen him wear as many as three 
fresh suits a day. Then for the broidery, and the cloth 
of gold, and the cloth of silver, and th^ coats of gold- 
smiths' work ; there was a world of riches ! And 
among the nobles too, there was more wealth on their 
backs than in their hearts or their heads, I'll warrant. 
The nobility of the land is quite cast away, since the 
youngsters went to fetch back the Lady Mary from 
France, after her old husband the French king died. 
None but French silks worn ; and good English cloth, 
forsooth, is too coarse for their fine backs! And then 
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Ate French fashions, too, not only touch the douhloti 
but affect the vest and the nether end, so that what 
with chamfred edging, and short French breeches, they 
make such a x^omely figure, that except it were a dog 
in a doublet, you shall not see any so disguised as our 
young nobility." 

While the good clothier proceeded, llie Portingal 
had more than once fidgeted on his seat, as if with 
some willingness to evade the apartment, and at length 
had risen and was quietly proceeding towards the door, 
When the eye of Sir Osborne Maurice fixed upon him, 
with a sort of stem authority in its glance which he 
seemed well to understand, for without more ado he 
returned to his settle, and showed as if he had merely 
risen to stretch the unwieldy length of his legs by t 
turn upon thefioor. 

In the mean time, Jekin Groby went on. 

**It is a lewd age and a bad, I wot, and the next 
•will be a worse, seeing that all our young gallants 
are so full of strange fantasies — that is not to say all, 
for ihere is the young Earl of Derby, God bless his 
noble heart ! he is an honest one and a merry, and 
right English to the core. One day he meets me in 
the antechamber, where I hadr always leave to stand 
to see all the world go in and out, and he says to me, 
' Honest Jekin Groby,' says he, ' dost thou stand here 
in the anteroom, waiting for my Lord Cardinal's place 
if he should chance to die?' . 'Nay, my good lord,' I was 
bold to answer, ' I know that here I am out of place, 
yet my Lord Cardinal's would not suit me.' So then 
he laughed ; 'why not?' says he, 'for certainly thou 
art of the cloth.' — But hark ! they are crying in the 
court.",^ 

The honest clothier was right, for sundry sounds 
began to make themselves heard in the courtyard, 
announcing the arrival of no inconsiderable party, who, 
if one might judge by the vociferation of the servants* 
were people that made some noise in the world. 

Up started mine host, as well as his rotundity 
would let him, up started mine hostess, and out ruahed 
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the cook; while at the same moment, a bustlmg 
lackey, with riding whip in hand, pushed into the 
kitchen exclaiming, ^'What's this! what's this! but 
one tapestried room, and that engaged ? Nonsense 1 
it must be had, and shall be had, for my ]9t)ung lady 
and her woman !" '■ 

" A torch ! a torch !" cried a voice without. ** This 
way, lady. The rain is coming on very hard; we 
shall be much better here." 

All eyes turned towards the door with that anxious 
curiosity which every small body of human beings 
feels, when another person is about to be added to the 
little world of the moment But fastidious, indeed, 
must have been the taste that could have found any 
thing impleasing in the fjUrm that entered. It was that 
of a sweet, fair girl, in the spring of womanhood: 
every feature was delicate and feminine, every limb 
was small and graceful, yet with that rounded fulness 
which is indispensable to perfect beauty. Her colour 
was not high, but it was fine ; and when she found 
herself before so many strangers, it grew deeper and 
deeper, till it might have made the rose look pale — 

I hate long descriptions — She was lovely, and I 
have said enough. 

By this time the hostess had advanced, and a vener- 
able old man in a clerical robe had followed into the ' 
room, while mine host himself rolled forward to see 
what best could be done for the accommodation of the 
large party, that seemed willing to honour hits inn 
witili their presence. 

" I heard something about the best chamber being 
engaged," said the young lady, in a voice that sweetly 
corresponded with her person, at the same time tum- 
ing half towards the hostess, half towards the clergy- 
man ; *' I beg that I may disturb no one, any chamber 
will do for me and my woman, if you think we cannot 
reach the Manor to-night." 

*' Ay ! but if we can have the best chamber, I don't 
see why not, lady," said the lady's-maid, who by this 
time had followed. 
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Sir Osborne Maurice advanced. '* If it is to me,** 
said he, ^ that the best chamber has been assigned, I 
shall feel myself honom'ed in resigning it to a lady, 
bnt infinitely more, if my memory serves me right, and 
that lad;^ be Lady Constance de Grey.** 

*^ Godd heaven, Master Osborne Maurice,** said the 
lady, colouring again, with evidently no very unpleas- 
ant feelings; ** I bought you were in Flanders. When 
did—" 

But she had no time to finish her phrase, for the old 
clergyman cast himself upon Sir Osborne's neck, and 
wept like a child. "My dear Osborne," cried he, 
*• how ? when ? where ? — But I am a fool — how like 
you have grown to your dear lady mother. — Pardon 
mc, my lord — I mean, sir — ^I don't kno^ what Pm 
talking of. — ^But you know you were my first pupO, 
and like my child — and I never thought to see you 
again before my old eyes were covered with the dust. 
Alack! alack! what a fine man thou art grown. 
'Tis jiist five years, come May, since^-you came to 
take leave of me at the house of this my honoured 
lady's father ; and, mind you, how you taught her to 
shoot with the bow, and how pleased my good lord her 
father was to see you." 

" I have not forgot one circumstance of the kind 
hospitality I then received," said Sir Osborne, " and 
never shall, so long as I have memory of any thing." 

" Ay, but she h^ lost the archery," said the old 
clergyman. ** She has lost it entirely." 

•*But I have not lost the. bow, Master Osborne," 
said the lady, with a smile : " I have it still, and shall 
some day releam to draw it." 

There was a strange difference between the manner 
of the clergyman and that of the lady, when address- 
ing the yoimg knight. Lady Constance evidently saw 
him with pleasure, but she seemed to feel, or to suppose, 
that there existed between them a difference of rank, 
which made somej^serve on her part necessary ; wlule» 
on the contrary, the old man gave way to unlimited joy 
at meeting with his former pupil, though qualified by 
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an airof respect and deference, which mingled strangely 
with the expressions of fondness that he poured forth. 

By this time, the host and hostess having removed 
from the fire, and the Portingal captain having quietly 
shpped away in the bustle, no one remained near it but 
Jekin Groby, and he not being very terrific of aspect, 
Lady Constance placed herself in one of the vacant 
seats, till such time as h^ chamber should be prepared. 
Sir Osborne wrung the old tutor's hand affectionately, 
and whispered, while he followed to the side of Lady 
Constance, '* I have a world to say to you, and much 
upon which to consult you." 

*' Good, good !" replied the old man, in the eame 
subdued tone, *' when the lady has retired.*' 

Having seated themselves round the fire, the conver- 
sation was soon renewed, especially between the tutor 
and Sir Osborne. Lady Constance sometimes joining 
in, with her sweet musical voice, and her gentle en- 
gaging manner, and sometimes falling into deep reve- 
ries, which seemed not of the happiest nature, if one 
might judge by the grave, and even sad cast, that her 
countenance took, as she fixed her eyes upon the em- 
bers, and appeared to study deeply the various forms 
they offered to her view. 

Li the mean time, the clergyman gradually engaged 
Sir Osborne to detail some of the adventures which 
he had met with during the five years that he had 
served in the imperial army, then combating in Flan- 
ders ; and there he spoke of *' moving accidents by 
flood and field of hair-breadth 'scapes in the imminent 
deadly breach," and of much that he had seen, mingled 
with some small portions of what he himself had done ; 
and yet when he told any of his own deeds that had 
met with great success, he took care to attribute all to 
high good fortune, and a happy chance. It was thus, 
he said, that, by a most lucky coincidence, he hz^ 
pened to take two standards of the enemy, before the 
eyes of the late Emperor Maxi^iilian, who, as a 
recompense, honoured him with knighthood nrom his 
own sword. 



** Indeed i" exclaimed Lady Constance, waking from 
her revery, '*then I do congratulate you most sincerely* 
The road to fortune and to fame is now open to yoa« 
Sir Osbome» and, I feel sure — ^I know thieit you will 
reach the goal." 

'* A thousand thanks, lady, for your good augury,** 
replied the knight ; '* nor do I lack hope, though there 
are so many competitors in the field of fame, that the 
difficulty of winning renown is increased. In the army 
of Flanders there is many an aspirant with whom it 
is hard to contend." 

*< True,*' replied Lady Constance ; ** but even that 
makes the contention more honourable* Oh ! we have 
heard of that army, and its feats of arms, even here. 
We cannot be supposed to have received the names of 
all who have done high deeds ; but they say that the 
young Lord Damley, the son of the unhappy Earl Fitz- 
bemsurd, is realizing the tales of the knights of (M. 
You must have met him. Sir Osborne Maurice. Do 
you know him ?" 

*^I cannot say that I know him well," replied the 
knight, *' though we have served long in the same army. 
He has gained some renown, it is true, but there are 
many men-at-arms as good as he." 

'*! know not well why," said Lady Constance, after 
a pause, ^ but I have always been much interested in 
that young gentleman's history. The unexpected, and 
seemin^y undeserved train of misfortunes that fell 
upon his house, and the accounts that all men give 'of 
his gallantry and daring, his courtesy and accomplish- 
ments, have made him quite one of my heroes of 
romance." 

M^ether it be true that very high praises of another 
will frequently excite some small degree of envy, even 
in the most amiable minds, matters not ,' but Sir Os- 
borne did not seem very easy in his chair, while Lady 
Constance reciteid the high qualities of his companion 
in arms. ^' I have heard," replied he at length, *' that 
the fame which Lord Darnley has acquired, either justly 
or unjustly, has even reached the ears of our sovereign 
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lord the king, and has worked much in favour of those 
claims which his family make to their forfeited estates. 
It is well known that his grace is the flower of this 
world's chivalry ; and as the young lord is somewhat 
skilful in the toumois, and at the barriers, the king has, 
I hear, expressed a wish to see him, which, if he 
should come over, may turn favourably to his cause." 

'< God grant it may !" said Lady Constance, *' al- 
though I have never seen the young gentleman, and 
though the person who now holds his estates is cousin 
to my deceased father — ^ 

'' Good Grod ! is it possible ?" exclaimed Sir Os- 
borne, *'that my lord your father is dead? But I 
might have divined it from seeing you here alone." 

Lady Constance sighed. ^' I am indeed alone in all 
the world," said she. *^ My father has been dead these 
three years. My Lord Cardinal Wolsey claims me as 
vard of the crown, and as I am now in my one-and- 
twentieth year, he calls me to a place I hate — ^the 
court. Knowing no one there, loved of no one there, 
I shall feel like an inexperienced being in a sad strange 
world. But when the time comes that I may i^ommand 
my own actions, if they will ever let me do so, I will 
return to my father's halls, and live among my own 
tenantry. But to change a painful subject; my gopd 
father," she continued, turning to the clerg3n[nan, " were 
it not well to send a messenger to Sir Payan Wileton, 
to let him know that we shall not arrive at his house 
to-night, though we will take our forenoon meal with 
him to-morrow." 

The old clergyman seemed somewhat embarrassed. 
" I know not what to do," said he. " 'Twould be better 
not to go at all, — ^yet, what can be done ? You prom- 
ised to go as you went to London, and one ought al- 
ways to keep one's promise. So what can the lady 
do ?" and he turned abruptly to Sir Osborne, not so 
much as if he asked his advice, as if he made him an 
apology. 

•* "Why, the lady had certainly better keep her word,"- 
answered Sir Osborne, with a smile ; ^ but you know. 
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my good old friend, that I cannot judge of the circmn* 
stances." 

*' Ay, tirue ; I forgot," answered the other. " She 
must go, I am afraid, though she knows what the man 
is, and dislikes him as much as any one — " 

At this moment the chamberlain entered, with lady 
Constance's woman, announcing that the tapestry 
chtoiberwas now wanned and lighted; and the young 
lady left them, with many apologies to Sir Osborne 
for depriving him of his apartment* 

^ I warrant you, madam," said Tim Chamberlain, 
^ his worship will be well lodged ; for 'tis but the next 
room to that he had, and 'tis all as good, bating the 
tapestry." 

** I am a soldier, lady," said Sir Osbonie, '* and not 
much accustomed to tapestry to my chamber, without 
it be the blbe hangings of the sky, spangled with the 
starry broidery of heaven ; but, in truth, I wish they 
had given me but a tramper's garret, that I might at 
least have had some merit in giving up the room." 

As the honest clothier, Jekin Groby, who was little 
heedful of ceremony, still sat by the fire, though ap- 
parently dipped deeply in the lethean stream of an 
afternoon's doze, the conversation of Sir Osborne 
Maurice with his old tutor could not be so private as 
they could have wished, especially as the cook and the 
chamberlain were bustling about laying forth a table 
for the rere supper, and two or three lackeys who had 
accompanied the litter of Lady Constance, were running 
in and out, endeavouring to make as much noise as 
possible about nothing. However, they found an op- 
portunity to appoint a place of meeting in London, to 
which both were journeying, and it was agreed that the 
first arrived should there wait for the other. Many 
questions concerning the state of England did Sir Os- 
borne ask of the old man, for whom he seemed to 
entertain both reverence and love ; and deeply did he 
ponder aU the answers he received. Often also did 
the tutor look anxiously in the face of the young knight, 
and often did Sir Osborne return it with Uie same kind 
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of hesitating glance, as if there were some subject mi 
which they both wished to speak, yet doubted whether 
to begin. 

At length, Sir Osborne spoke out, more to the cler- 
gyman's thoughts than his words. '* We will talk of 
all that hereafter in London," said he, ** 'twere too long 
to expose now — but tell me one thing ; know you, my 
good father, a celebrated man called in Italy, Cesario 
il dotto ? — Is he to be trusted t — For I met with him to- 
day, when he much astonished me, and much won upon 
my opinion ; but I knew not how far I might confide 
in him, though he is certainly a most extraordinary 
man." 

*^ Trust your life in his hands," exclaimed the tutor. 
** He is your father's best and dearest friend, and never 
has hp ceased his efforts to serve him. We used 
much to dispute, for I am bound by my calling to hold 
his studies as evil, but certainly his knowledge was 
wonderful and his intentions were good. Grod forgive 
him if he err in his opinions! as in truth he does, 
holding strange fantasies of many sorts of spirits, more 
than the church allows, with various things altogether 
heretical and vain. But, as I have said, trust him with 
your life, if it be necessary ; for he is a true friend and 
a good man, although his knowledge and his art be 
altogether damnable and profane." 

<* 'Tis strange I never heard my father name him," 
said Sir Osborne. 

"Oh I he bore another name once," replied the 
tutor, *' which he changed when he first gave himself 
to those dangerous studies, that have since rendered 
him so famous. It is a custom among such men to 
abjure their name ; but he had another reason, being 
joined in a famous conspiracy some thirty years ago." 

*' Why," said Sir Osborne, "he does not seem a v6ry 
old man now." 

** He is full eighty," replied the clergyman,, '* and 
there is the wonder, for he seems never to change. 
For twenty years he was absent from England, except 
when he came to be present at your birth. At length 
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everybody had forgotten him but your father, and he 
i9 now only known by the name of Sir Cesar. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, he is received and courted by 
the great, he knows the secrets and affairs of ev^ry 
one, and possesses much influence even in the court 
It is true I know his former name, but under so strict 
a vow to conceal it, that it can never pass my lips," 

*' But how came he present at my birth 1^ demanded 
Sir Osborne, whose curiosity waa now highly excited. 

^ He came to calculate your nativity,'* replied the 
tutor, " which he did upon a scroll of {>archment — " 

** Fifty-six yards long by three yards broad," said 
Jekin Groby, waking, ^' which makes just one hundred 
and sixty-eight, yaw — Bless me, I forgot ; is supper 
ready? Host, host! Cook, serve quick, and these 
gentles will take a bit of my lamb, I am sure." 

*' I thank you, good sir," said the knight, ^' but I 
must to bed, for I ride betimes to-morrow." 

" So do I, 'faith," said the clothier, ** and by ^yqur 
leave. Sir Knight, FU ride with you, if you go toward 
to Lunnun, for my bags are well lined, and company's 
a blessing in these days of plunder and robbery." 

" With all my heart," replied Sir Osborne, " so that 
you have your horse saddled by half past five, we will 
to Canterbury together." 

** Well, m be ready, I'll be ready," said the clothier ; 
''but sure you'll stay and taste the lamb and ale! 
See how it hisses and crackles ! Oh 'tis a rare morsel, 
a neck of lamb ! Stay, stay." 

^ I thank you, 'tis not possible," replied the knight; 
'' good night, my excellent old friend," he continued, 
pressing the tutor's hand, ^' we shall soon meet, then, 
at the house of your relation. Doctor Butts ; till then, 
farewell!" 
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CHAPTER V. 

** You have the captiTes, 
Who were the oppoeites of this day*8 strife : 
We do require them of you, so to use them 
As we shall find their meiits and oor safety 
May equally determine." 

Shakspxass, 

Thb chamber of Sir Osborne Maurice was next to 
that of Lady Constance de Grey, and fh>m time to 
time he could hear through the partition the sweet 
murmuring of her voice, as she spoke to the woman 
who ^undressed her. Whatever were the thoughts 
those sounds called up, the young soldier did not 
sleep, but lay pondering over his fate, his brain 
troubled by a host of busy meditations, that would not 
let him rest. It was not that he either was in love 
with Lady Constance, or fancied himself in love with 
her, though he neither wanted ardour of feeling, nor 
quickness of imagination ; and yet he thought over all 
she said with strange sensations of pleasure, and tried 
to draw the graceful outline of her figure upon the 
blank darkness of the night. And then again he called 
up the fortnight that he spent some five years before, 
at the mansion of her father when he had gone thither 
to bid farewell to his old tutor ; and he remembered 
every little incident as though 'twere yesterday. Still 
all the while, he never dreamed of love. He« gave 
way to those thoughts as to a pleasant vision, which 
filled up sweetly the moments till sleep should fall 
upon his eyelids ; and yet he found that the more he 
thought in such a train, the less likely was he to slum- 
ber. At length the idea of the Portingal captain 
crossed his mmd, and he strove to ^ at what moment 
it was that that ^^orthy had quitted the kitchen of the 
inn, by recalling the last time he positively had been 
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there. He tried, however, in vain, and in the midst 
of the endeavour he fell asleep. 

The sun had fully risen by the time Sir Osborne 
woke,' and finding himself later than he had intended, 
he dressed himself hurriedly and ran down to the court, 
where he met the honest clothier, already prepared to 
set out. His own horse, thanks to the care of Jekin 
Groby, had been accoutred also ; and as nothing re- 
mained for him to do but to pay his reckoning and 
depart, all was soon ready, and the travellers on the 
road. 

*'Ah! ha! Sir Knight,'' said the clothier, with good- 
humoured fam'diarity, as Sir Osborne sprung into the 
saddle, '' what would they say at the camp, if it were 
known that Jekin Groby, the Kentish clothier, was in 
die field before you. Ha! ha! ha! that's good. And 
you talked, too, of being off by cock-crow. Lord 'a 
mercy! poor old Chanticleer has almost thrown his 
own neck with crowing, and you never heeded his 
piping." 

*'I have been very lazy,*' said the knight, '^and 
know not, in truth, how it has happened. But tell me, 
honest Master Groby, did you remark last night at 
what hour it was that the vagabond Portingallo took 
his departure ?" 

" Why, 'twas just when my young lady. Mistress 
Constance, came in," said the clothier ; ** he slipped 
away, just as I've seen a piece of cloth slip off a shelf, 
fold by fold, so quietly that no one heard it, till, flump ! 
it was all gone together. But bless us," he continued, 
''how comical! our horses are both of a colour. 
Never did I see such a match, only mine has got a 
white foot, which is a pity — ^Bought him in Yorkshire 
when I went down after the cloth. Them damned 
cheats, however, painted me his white foot, and 'twas 
not till I'd had him a week that I saw his foot begin 
to change colour. Vast cheats in Yorkshire. Steal 
a man's teeth out of his head if he. sleeps with his 
mouth open." 

'*It is a good horse though," said Sir Osbcmie; 
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*< rather heavy in the shoulder. But it is a good strong 
horse, and would bear a man-at^arms well, I doubt not" 

Jekin Groby was somewhat of a judge in horseflesh, 
notwithstanding his having been gulled by the York- 
shire jockeys : and what was more, he piqued himself 
upon his knowledge, so that he soon entered upon a 
strain of conversation with Sir Osborne, which could 
only be interesting to connoisseurs. This continued 
some way as they trotted along the .. road, which 
offered no appearance of any thing bearing the human 
form divine, till they came to a spot where the way 
had been cut between two high banks, formed of 
chalky soil mingled with veins of large flints. On the 
summit of one of these banks was perched a man, who 
seemed looking out for something, as he stood motion- 
less, gazing down the road towards them. Upon his 
shoulder he carried a pole, or stave, as it was called, 
some thirteen feet Icmg, with a sharp iron head, such 
as was frequently carried by the people of the countiy 
in those days, serving both as a means of aggression 
and defence, and also as a sort of leaping pole where- 
with they cleared the deep ditches by which the 
country was in many parts intersected. The man 
himseLf was apparently above the ordinary height. 
Whoever he was, and whatever was his occupation, 
no sooner did he see the travellers, than descending 
the bank by means of the veins of flint, which served 
him as steps, he ran on as hard as he could, and then 
turning off through a little stile, was seen proceeding 
rapidly across a field beyond. 

*' Did you remark that fellow with his long pole ?* 
demanded Sir Osborne. ** We have frightened him : 
look, he runs." 

*^ He is vexed to see more than one at a time. Sir 
Knight," replied Jekin Groby. " God's fish ! I am 
glad I had your worship with me." 

** Why he" can mean us no harm," said Sir Osborne. 
"The moment a man flies, he changes from your 
enemy and becomes his own. But that fellow was 
6>ide|itly looking out for some one : now if be know 
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not that you are travelling here with your bags well 
lined, as you express it, which doubtless ybu are too 
wise a man to give notice of, to every one, he cannot 
be watching for us, for my plunder wc^d not be worth 
his having. I rather think that he is some fellow 
hawking fowl, by the long stave he has on his shoulder.** 

** It may be so," replied the cloth-merchant. ** One 
is bound to think charitably and never to judge rashly ; 
but i'faith, I am mistaken if he is not a vast rogue. 
As to their not knowing that my bags are pretty full 
of angels, trust them for that. No one is robbed with- 
out the consent of the chamberlain or ostler where 
last he lodged. The moment you are off your beast, 
they whip you up your cap-case or budget, as it may 
happen, and if they can't fold out by the weight, they 
give it a shake, after such a sort as to make the pieces 
jingle. Then again, as for his pole or stave, as you 
term it, those fellows with their staves are so com* 
monly known for robbery on the roads, that no honest 
man rides without his case of dags at his saddle-bow, 
or something of the kind to deal with them out of reach 
of their pike, which sort of snapper, truly, I see your 
worship has got as well as myself." 

" Oh, you need not fear them," said Sir Osborne, 
somewhat amused at the alarm of the clothier, though 
willing to allay it. '' You are a stout man, and I am 
not quite a school-boy." 

** Oh, I fear them? I don't fear them !" replied Jekin, 
affecting a virtue which he had not : for though, in truth, 
not very sensible to fear of a mere personal nature, yet 
his terror at the idea of losing his angels was most 
pious and exemplary. **A couple of true men are 
worth forty of them ; and besides, the fellow has run 
away. — So now to what I was telling your worship 
about the horse. He cleared the fence and the ditch 
on t'other side ; but then there was again another low 
fence, not higher nor — let me see — ^not higher nor — 
Zounds ! here's Longpole again — Lord how he runs ! 
— ^he's a poaching, sure enough." — But to continue — 

During the next mile's journey the same occurrence 
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was repeated four or fire times, till at last the appear* 
ance of the man with the stave, whom Jekin Groby 
had by this time christened Longpole, was hardly no* 
ticed either by the knight or his companion. In the 
meantime the horsemen proceeded but slowly, and at 
length reaillied a spot where the high bWik broke away, 
and the hedge receding, left a sman open space of what 
appeared to be common ground. Its extent perhaps 
might be half an acre, lying in the form of a decrcas* 
ing wedge between two thick hedges, full of leafless 
stunted oaks, terminating by a clump of larger trees, 
which probably hung over a pond. Thus it made a 
sort of little vista, down which the eye naturally wan- 
dered, resting upon all the tranquil homely forms it 
presented, with perhaps more pleasure than a vaster or 
a brighter scene coidd have afforded. Sir Osborne 
looked down it for a moment, then suddenly reined in 
his horse, and pointing with his hand, cried to Jekin 
Groby, who was a little in advance, *' I see two men 
hiding behind those trees, and a third there in the 
hedge. Gallop quick ; 'tis an ambush.- ' 

The clothier instantly spurred forward his horse, but 
his passage was closed by two sturdy fellows, armed 
with the sort of staves which had obtained for their 
companion the name of Longpole. Animated with 
the same courage in defence of his angeb that inspires 
a hen in protection of her chickens, Jekin Groby drew 
forth his dags, or horse-pistols, and with the bridle in 
his teeth aimed one at the head of each of his antago- 
nists. The aggressors jumped aside, and would prob- 
ably have let him pass, had he not attempted too 
boldly to follow his advantage. He pulled the triggers, 
the hammers fell, but no report ensued, and it was then 
he felt the folly of not having well examined his arms 
before he left the inn. 

In the mean while Sir Osborne Maurice was not 
unemployed. At the same moment that Jekin had been 
attacked, a man forced his way through the hedge, and 
opposed himself to the knight, while sundry others has- 
tened towards them. Sir Osborne's first resource was 
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bis pistol, which, like those of *the clothier, had been 
tampered with at the iim. But the knight lost not hia 
presence of mind, and spurred on his horse even agaJU^ 
the pikd. The animal, long accustomed to commR 
where still more deadly weapons were employed, reared 
up, and with a bound brought the knight clear of the 
stave, and within reach of his adversary, on whose 
head Sir Osborne discharged such a blow with the butt- 
end of his pistol as laid him senseless on the ground. 

With a glance of lightning, he saw that at least a 
dozen more were hurrying up, and that the only chance 
left was to deal suddenly with the two, who were now 
in a fair way to pull the clothier off his horse, and hav- 
ing despatched them, to gallop on with all speed. 
Without loss of a moment, therefore, he drew his sword 
and spurred forward. One of honest Jekin's assailants 
instantly faced about, and with his pike rested on his 
foot, steadfastly opposed the cavalier. However, he 
was not so dexterous in the use of his weapon, that Sir 
Osborne could not by rapidly wheeling his horse obtain 
a side view of the pike, when by one sweeping blow 
of his long sword he cleft it in twain. One moment 
more and the unhappy pikeman's head and shoulders 
would have parted company, for an arm of iron was swayr 
ing the edge of the weapon rapidly towards his neck, 
when suddenly a powerful man sprang up on the knight's 
horse behind, and pinioned his arms with a force which, 
though it did not entirely disable him, saved the life of 
his antagonist. 

Using a strong effort, Sir Osborne ^o ikr disengaged 
his arm as to throwback the pommel of his swor^l^into 
the chest of his new adversary, who in a moment was 
rolling in the dust ; but as he fell , another sprang up again 
behind the knight, and once more embarrassed his 
arms : others seized the horse's bridle, and others 
pressed upon him on every side. Still Sir Osborne 
resisted, but it was in vain. A cord was passed 
through his arms, and gradually tightened behind, in 
. spite of his struggling, where being tied, it rendered all 
farther efforts useless. 

6 
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Hitherto not a word had been spoken by either partjr. 
It seemed as if, by matual understanding, the attack- 
i|ig and the attacked had forborne any conversation 
upon a subject which they knew could not be decided 
by words* 

At length, however, when they had pulled Sir Os- 
borne Maurice off his horse, and placed him by the side 
of Jekin Groby, who had now long been in the same situ- 
ation, the tallest of the party, evidently no other than the 
agreeable gentleman that had watched them along the 
road with such pectdiar care, and whom we shall con- 
tinue to call Longpole, advanced, holding his side, which 
was still suffering from the pommel of Sir Osborne's 
srword, and after regarding them both, he addressed 
himself to the knight, with much less asperity than 
might have been expected from the resistance he had 
met with, *' Thou hit'st damned hard !** said he, ^and 
I doubt thou hast broken one of my hbs with thy back 
heave. Howsoever, I know not which of you is which, 
now Fve got you. Faith, they should have described 
me the men, not the horses; both the horses are 
alike." 

'* Is your wish to rob us or not V^ said Sir Osborne ; 
*' because, in robbing us both, you are sure to rob the 
right. Only leave us our horses, and let us go; for to 
cut t)ur t}Ih)ats will serve you but little.** 

" If I wished to rob thee, my gentleman," answered 
Longpole, " Fd cut thy throat too, for breaking my 
companion's head, who lies there in the road as if he 
were dead, or rather as if he were asleep, for he's 
snoring like the father-hog of a large family, the 
Portingallo vagabond ! However, I'll have you both 
away, then those 'that sent to seek you will know 
which it is they want. Hollo ! there, knock that 
fellow doivn that's fingering the bags. If one of 
you touch a stiver, Fll make your skins smart for it." 

" I see several Portingals," said Sir Osborne, ** or I 
mistake. Is it not so ?" 

^Ay, Portingals and Dutchers, and such like, 
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mixed," replied Longpole. ^ Bat come, you must go 
along." 

A light now broke upon the mind of Sir Osborne* 
*' Listen," cried he to the Englishman as he was pro- 
curing to lead them away ; *' How comes it that you 
Englishmen join yourselves with a beggarly race of 
wandering vagabonds, to revenge the quarrel of a 
base-bom' Portingallo captain upon one of your own 
countrymen ? Give me but a moment, and you shall 
hear whether he did not deserve the punishment I 
inflicted." 

Longpole seemed willing to hear, and one or two 
others came round, while the rest employed themselves 
in quieting the knighf s horse, that, finding himself in 
hands he was unaccustomed to, began plunging and 
kicking most violently. 

" I will be short," said the knight. " This Portingal 
had agreed to furnish a cargo of fruits to the imperial 
army in Flanders ; 'tis now two years ago, for we had 
a malignant fever in the camp. He got the money 
when they were landed, and was bringing them up 
under a small escort, which I commanded, when we 
found our junction cut off by the right wing of the 
enemy's army, which had wheeled. The greatest 
exertion was necessary to pass round through a hollow 
way ; the least noise, the least flutter of a pennon, 
would have betrayed us to the French out-posts, who 
were not more than a bow-shot from us ; when our 
Portingal stopped in the midst, and vowed he would 
not go on, unless I promised to pay him double for the 
fruit, and not to tell anybody of what he had done. 
If I had run my lance through him, as I was tempted, 
his.companions would have made a noise, and we were 
lost, so I was obliged to promise. He knew he could 
trust the word of an English knight, so he went on 
quietly enough, and got his money ; but then I took 
him out into a field, and, after a struggle, I tied him to a 
tree, and lashed him with my stirrup-leathers till his 
back was flayed. He was not worth a knight's sword, or 
I would have swept his head ofl*. But tell me, is it for 
this a party of Englishmen maltreat their countryman ?" 
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<< You seired him right, young sir/' answered Long- 
pole ; " and I remember that malignant fever well, for 
I was then fletcher to Sir John Pechie's band of horse 
archers. But, nevertheless, you must come along, for 
the Portingallo and his men only lend a hand in taking 
you to Sir Payan Wileton, who teUs us a very differ- 
ent story, and does not make you out a knight at all.** 

Sir Osborne replied nothing (for it seemed that the 
name of Sir Payan Wileton showed him reply was in 
vain), but suffered himself to be led on in silence by 
liongpole and five of his stoutest companions, while 
the rest were directed to follow with Jekin Groby and 
the two horses, as soon as the Portuguese, whom the 
knight had stunned, should be in a fit state to be re- 
moved. 

For some way Sir Osborne was conducted along 
the high road without any attempt at concealment on 
the part of those who guarded him, and even at a short 
distance from the spot where the afirayhad happened, 
they stopped to speak with a carter, who was slowly 
driving his team on to the village, '*Ah! Dick," 
said he, addressing Longpole ; *' what hast been at f 

'* Why, faith," answered the other, " I don't well 
knoW. It's a job of his worship's. You know he has 
queer ways with him ; and when he tells one to do 
a thing, one knows well enough what .the beginning 
is, but what the end of it is to be, no one knows but 
himself. He says that this gentleman is the man that 
excited the miners on his Cornish lands to riot and in- 
surrection, and a deal more, so that he will have him 
taken. He doif t look it, does he ? If it had been to- 
morrow, I'd not have gone upon the thing, for to-day 
my sworn service is out." 

" Ay ! ay !" said the other, " 'tis hard to know Sir 
Payan. Howsomdever, he has got all the land round 
about, one way or t'other, and every thing must peld 
to him ; for no one ever withstood him but wh&t some 
mischance fell upon him. Mind you how when young 
Davors went to law with him, and gained his cause, 
about seven acres field, he was drowned in the pond 
when out hawking not a year after. Do not cross 
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I, man? Do not cross him ! For either God's bless- 
ings or the devil's is upon him, and youll come to harm 
some way if you do." 

'*ril not cross him, but 111 leave him," said 
LflOngpole ; " for I like neither what I see or hear of him, 
and less what I do for him. So, fare thee well, boy." 

Sir Osborne Maurice had fallen into a profound 
revery, from which he did not awake during the 
"whole of the way. The astrologer's prediction of 
approaching evil, and 4 thousand other circum* 
stances, of still more painful presage, came throng- 
ing upon his mind, and took away from him all 
wish or power, either to question his conductors, 
or to devise any plan for escape, had escape been 
possible. 

The way was long, and the path which Longpole 
and his companions followed led through a variety of 
green fields and lanes, silent and solitary, which gave 
the young knight full time to mase over his situation. 
Had he given credit to the words of his conductor, 
and, for an instant, supposed that the reason of his 
having been so suddenly seized was the charge of 
instigating a body of Cornish miners to tumult, he 
would have felt no apprehension ; for he knew it would 
be easy to clear himself of crimes committed in a county 
which he had never seen in his life. But Sir Osborne 
felt, that if such a charge were brought forward, it would 
merely be as a pretext to place hun i^ the power of 
his bitterest enemies. 

The manner in which he had been made a prisoner, 
so different from the open fair course of any legal pro- 
ceeding ; the persons who had seized him bearing no 
appearance of officers of the law ; the doubt that the 
chief of them had himself expressed as to the veracity 
of the charge, and the presence of a set of smuggling 
Portuguese sailors, all showed evidently to Sir Osborne 
that his detention solely originated in some deep wile 
of a man famous for his daring cunning, and his evil 
deeds. Yet, still knowing the full extent of his danger, 
and blessed with a heart unused to quail to any pircum- 
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Stance of fate, the knight would have felt no apprehen- 
sion, had not odd little human nature, who always 
keeps a grain or two of superstition in the hottom of 
her snujflf-hox, continually reminded him of the pro- 
phecy of his singular companion of the day before, 
and reproached him for not having followed the advice, 
which would infallibly have removed him from the 
difficulties by which he was now surrounded. The 
mysterious vagueness, too, the shadowy uncertainty 
of the predicted evil, which seemed even now in its 
accomplishment, in despite of all his elBTorts, weighed 
upon his mind ; and it was not till the long heavy brick 
front of an old manor-house met his view, giving notice 
that-he was near the place of his destination, that he 
could arouse his energies to encounter what was to 
follow. 

The large folding doors, leading into a stone hall, 
were pushed open by his conductors, and Sir Osborne 
was brought in, and made to sit down upon a bench 
by the fire. One or two servants only were in the 
hall, and they, unlike the persons who brought him, 
were dressed in livery, with the cognizance of Sir 
Payan, a snake twisted round a crane, embroidered 
on the sleeve. "His worship is in the book-room, 
Dick,^ said one of the men, "take your prisoner 
there." 

These few words were all that passed, for an- omi- 
nous sort of silence seemed to hang over the dwelling 
and affected all within it. Without reply, Longpole 
led the young knight forward, followed by two of those 
who had assisted in securing him, and at the end of a 
long corridor, which terminated the hall, knocked at a 
door in a recess. 

" Come in !" cried a voice within, and the moment 
after Sir Osborne found himself confronted with the 
man whose name we have often had occasion to men- 
tion, wiUi but little praise, in the course of the preced- 
ing pages. Sir Payan Wileton. He was seated in an 
arm-chair, at the farther end of the small book-room, 
which, all petty as it was, when compared with the 
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libraries of the present day, offered a prodigy in 
point of literary treasure, in those times when the in- 
vention of the press had made but little progress to- 
'wvurds superseding the painful and expensive method 
<^ manual transcription. About a hundred volumes, 
, in gay bindings of vellum and velvet, ornamented the 
shelves, and two or three others lay on a table before 
him, at which also was seated a clerk, busily engaged 
in ^writing. 

Sir Payan himself was a man of about fifty, of a 
deep ashy complexion, and thin, strongly marked fea- 
tures. His eyes were dark, shrewd, and bright, and 
sunk deep below his brows, in the midst of which was 
to be observed a profound wrinkle, which gave his fjpice 
a continual frown. His cheek-bones were high, his 
hair short and grizzled, and his whole appearance had 
perhaps more of sternness than qf cunning. 

On the entrance of Sir Osborne Maurice, for a mo- 
ment no one spoke, and the two knights regarded each 
other in silence, wiUi an austere bitterness that might 
have spoken them old enemies. But while he gazed 
on the young knight. Sir Payan's hand, whic.h lay on 
some papers before him, gradually contracted — 
clenched harder and harder, till at length the red 
blood in his thin knuckles vanished away, and they 
became white as a woman's by the force of the com- 
pression. But it was in vain ! Sir Osborne's glance 
mastered his, and dashing his hand across his brow, he 
broke forth. 

*' So this is he who excited my tenants and labour- 
ers to revolt against the king in that unfortunate Cor- 
nish insurrection, and who led them on to plunder my 
bailiff's dwelling, and to murder my bailiff! Clerk, 
make out instantly the warrant for his removal to 
Cornwall, with copies of the depositions taken here, 
that he may be tried and punished for his crimes on 
the-spot where they were committed." 

'< Sir Payan Wiieton," said the knight, still regard- 
ing him with the saAie steady determined gaze, '' we 
meet for the first time to-day, but I think you know me." 
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**I do, sir, I do !** replied Sir Payan, without vaiyiiig- 
from the hurried and impatient manner in which he 
had spoken at first ; " I faiow you for a rebellious in- 
stigator to all kinds of mischief, and for a homicide. 
Speak, Richard Heartley, did the prisoner offer any 
resistance ? Has he added any fresh crimes to those 
he has already perpetrated f 

" Resist !" cried Longpole ; ** Ay, your worship, he 
resisted enough, and broke one of the Portingallo's 
heads, but not more than was natural or reasonable. 
The other one resisted too, yet it was easy to see that 
this one was of gentle blood, which was what your wor- 
ship wanted, I doubt. But however, as they were both 
mounted on strong black horses, such as your honour 
described, we brought them both up.** 

**Umph!" said Sir Payan, biting his lip — ^'* there 
were two, were there t" and he muttered something to 
himself. **Send me here the captain — or Wilson, 
the bailiff. It must be ascertained which is which-^ 
though there can be no doubt — ^there can be no doubt I" 

'* Mark me, Sir Payan Wileton," said Sir Osborne, 
the moment the other paused. *^ Mark me, and take 
good heed before you too far commit yourself; we 
know each other, and therefore a few words will suf- 
fice. Five people in England are aware of my arrival, 
and equally aware of where I slept last night, and 
when I set out this morning. Judge, therefore, whether 
it will not be easy to trace me hither, and to free me 
from your hands." 

Sir Payan Wileton had evidently been agitated by 
some strong feeling on first beholding the young knight, 
but by this time he had completely mastered it, and his 
face had resumed that rigid austerity of expression, 
with which he was wont to cover all that was passing 
in his mind. 

' ^^ Railing, sir, and insinuations will be found of 
no use here," he said calmly. ** Clerk, make good 
speed with those warrants. — Oil, here is Wilson. 
Now, Wilson, look at the prisoner well, and tell me 
if you are sure that he is the person who assaulted 
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you yesterday, and who led the miners when they 
burned your father^s house in Cornwall. Look at 
him weU r 

The young man, whom it may be remembered Sir 
Osborne Maurice had despatched so unceremoniously 
over the wall of old Richard Hea^tley's garden, now 
advanced, and regarded the knight with a triumphant 
grin. 

"Oh, oh, my brave butl! what, you're limed, are 
you,'* he muttered, and then turning to Sir Payan: 
**Yes, your worship, 'tis he," he continued, "I'm 
ready to swear that 'twas he led the men that burned 
Pencriton House, and that threw me over the wall, 
because I struck old Heartley for calling your worship 
an usurping traitor and — " 

But at that moment Longpole laid a grasp upon his 
collar that almost strangled him. 

" You struck my father, did you !" exclaimed he ; 
**then pray God to make all your bones as soft as 
whitleather, for if they're but as chsp as buttered 
toast, I'll break every one in your skin !" 

"Silence!" cried Sir Payan Wileton; "Silence, 
Heartley ! if your father has been struck, I will take 
care he shall have satisfaction." 

"With your worship's good leave I will take care 
of it myself," replied Longpole. " I never trust any 
one to give or to receive a drubbing for me. I like 
always to calculate my own quantity of crabstick." 

" Silence !" said Sir Payan ; " again I say silence ! 
My good Richard, I assure you, you shall be satisfied. 
Clerk, swear Wilson to ihe depositions he made. 
Oh, here is the Portingallo. Captain, is that the man 
you remember having seen in Cornwall when you 
were last there !" 

" Yes, yes, el Pero ! that was himself !" cried the 
captain ; " I saw him at the ale-house at Penzance 
with my own eye, when I went to fetch the cargo of 
coal." 

" You mean of tin, captain," said Sir Payan. 
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''Yes, yes, of ten," replied the Portoguese. ^It 
was just ten, I remember.'* 

Sir Osborne's patience was exhausted. 

*' Vagabond ! thief T' cried he, '* do yoa remember 
'my scourging you widi die stirrup leathers in Flan- 
ders, till there was not an iqch of skin upon yoitf 
back?" 

" Yes, yes, that was yOur turn," said the captaiijr; 
** I scourge you now." 

"Remark what he says," cried Sir Osborne, to 
those who stood round, " and all of you bear witness in 
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'* Prisoner, you stand committed," cried Sir Payan, 
in a loud voice. *' Take him away ! Suffer him not 
to speak ! Richard Heartley, {dace him in the strong- 
room at the foot of the staircase, and having locked the 
door, keep guard over him. Captain, stay you with 
me ; all the rest go." 

The commands of Sir Payan were instantly dbeyed, 
and the room being cleared, he pressed his hands be- 
fore his eyes, and thought deeply for some moments. 

*' He is mine !" cried he at length, *' he is mine ! 
And shall I let him out of my own hands now that I 
have him — when 'twould be vo easy to furnish him 
with a hook and a halter wherewith to hang himself, as 
the good chaplain and John Bellringer did to the 
heretic Hun in the Lollards' Tower last year t — But 
no, that is too fresh in the minds of men, and too many 
suspicions are already busy — So, my captain — ^I forgot 
— Sit down, my good captain. I am, as we agreed, 
about to give this young man into your hands to take 
to Cornwall. — ^Why do you laugh f 

" He, he ! Cornwall !" cried the captain ; '* I do not 
go in Cornwall." 

"Nay, some time in your life you will probably 
voyage to Comw|ll, as well as to other lands," said 
Sir Payan. ** NiJw, 'tis the same to me whether you 
take him there now, or a hundred years hence : you 
may carry him all over the world if you wiU, and mx»p 
him at the antipodes." 
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^ I tmderstandy I understand," replied the P<MtingaI; 
^ You have much need to get rid of him, and you give 
him to me. Well, I will taice your present, if you give 
me two hundred golden angels with him" — Sir Pay an 
nodded assent. '* But let me understand quite all well," 
continued the captain : ^ you want me to take him to 
Cornwall. There is one Cornwall at the bottom of the 
sea ; do you mean that ?" 

*' Twere fully as good as the other,'' said Sir 
Payan ; ^ if the journey^ i^^'® short, and the ccmvey- 
ance -— ^" 



V ^wo ' cannon-shot will make it a quick passage," 
Teplie^|h(|. captain ; ^ but they must be made of gold, 
my gow^^eirship." 

•♦Why of goldr demanded Sir Payanr— **0h! I 
catch your meaning. But you grow exorbitant." 

^ Not I," said the Portingal ; ^ I only ask two hun« 
dred angels more. Why, an indulgence will cost me 
half the pay. It*'s very dear drowning a man. If you 
like me to take him and leave him in Turkey with the 
Ottomites, I will do it for the two ; but if I send him 
to Cornwall, he ! he ! he ! you shall give me four." 

^ But how shall I know that it is done ?" said Sir 
Payan, thoughtfully; *^ut that must be trusted to. 
You' are not .such a child as to be pitiful. Men know 
how to avenge themselves, and you heard his boast of 
having scourged you. If you be a man, then, do not 
forget it." 

♦♦Forget it!" cried the Portingal, his dark brows 
knitting till they almost hid his eyes ; <♦ give me the 
order under your hand and fear not." 

♦♦ What ! an order to murder him !" cried Sir Payan : 
♦• Think you my brain is turned t" 

♦♦ No, no ! You have the wrong," said the Portingal ; 
♦♦ I mean an order to take him to Cornwall — ^It shall 
be very easy to drop him by the way. If I was ex- 
orbitant, as you call me, I had make you pay more, 
because for why t I know you would eat your hand 
to get rid of him ; else why have you make me bring 
younerwsof himwbMihewasiiifliindeffs? Why yon 
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pay three spies two crowns the month to give you news 
every step he took ? — Oh ! I b^w it all : but it is this ; 
I am an honest merchant -^oip no rogue, and when I 
pop him in the sea, I do ai, little bit of my own busi- 
ness, and a big bit of yours, so I do not charge you 
so much as if it was all yours. Is >i(kOi that honest !** 

** Honest !" said Sir Payan, with a grim smile ; — 
** Yes, very honest. But mark me, Sir Captain. I'll 
have some assurance of you. Thus shall it be. Fll 
give you a warrant to take him to Cornwall, but you 
shall sign me a promise to drop him overboard by the 
way, so that there be no peaching ; for when our necks 
are in the same halter, each will take care not to 
draw the cord on his fellow, lest he be hanged him- 
self.*' 

" Well, well," said th^Portingal, ** that's all right. 
No fear of me, and you will not for your own sake. 
But look here. Sir Payan. What have you intended 
to do -with the other man that'was taken with him, as 
they tell me, who was at the inn-house, and wtU tell it 
to all the world ? He's the fat clothier ; give him' to 
me too, and let my men have the clearing of his bags. 
You owe them something for the job, and one has had 
his head broke, and will die by the time he is aboard. 
Besides, they were never paid for bringing you up the 
whole cargo of strong wine, five years past, which was 
paid for by Dudley, the sequestrator." 

' " Then he should have paid for the carriage," said 
Sir Payan. 

" But he never got it !" cried the Portingal. ** You 
kept all, when you heard he was in prison, good Sir 
Payan ; and when they did take his head off, you drank 
the wine yourself. But, say, will you, or will you not, 
let my men have all that is inside that fat clothman's 
bags, and I will take him, so that you shall never see 
him again ? if not, your whole business shall soon be 
known by everybody in the worid, by his tongue." 

Sir Payan thought for a moment. " It must e'en be 
so," said he at length. " Take him, but do not hurt 
him ; and as to his bags, do as you like." 
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•■ Oh, hurt him, no !" answered the other. " In six 
months he shall be so good a sailor as any of the others, 
and two thousand miles away. But we must get off 
to-night. I will go down, get the boat close under the 
clijSs, and be back'by about one o'clock in the morning. 
Have all ready against I come, the gold and the order 
— ^warrant, as you call it, and all ; and lock all my men 
up in the big ^^ary, with a thing of bacon, and a 
big cask of liquor ; so shall they be all drunk before 
thi^e, and asleep by four, and sober again by the whUe 
I am back, and nobody hear any thing about their being 
here at all." 

*' That you must do yourself before you go,** said 
Sir Payan. '' In the mean time, I must take care that 
the prisoners be kept out of sight, for a lady cousin is 
to be here by noon, and neither she nor hers must hear 
of this. I myself must be away. She came not 
yesterday, when she should have come ; and fain would 
I pick a quarrel with her house, for they have lands 
too near my own to be any other's than my own. So, 
though I have ordered her a banquet, yet shall she be 
served with scanty courtesy — ^then, if one word of 
anger fall from her — there shall more follow." 

" Oh! if I be here when she shall come," said the 
Portingal, " I will give her some cause either to be 
pleased or angry." 

" What wilt thou do, fellow ?" demanded Sir Payan, 
sternly. " Beware ! remember she is of my blood." 

" Oh, nothing, nothing," replied the captain ; " only 
tell her some little compliment upon her beauty. But, 
my good worship, can you trust all your men about 
these prisoners ?" 

" All ! all !" replied Sir Payan. " There is no fear. 
No one of diem but I could hang one way or another, 
and they know it. All except Heartley, and he is 
bound to me by an illegal oath, wrung from him by 
fear of seeing his father driven out this hard winter. 
But 'tis past noon now. — Ho ! without there ! Send 
in my clerk. What, are the horses saddled ? Fare- 
well, Sir Portingal, till one i' the moming." 

Vol. L— D 7 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Tfayice had I loved thee 
Before I knew th]r face or name^ 
So in a voice, so in a shapeless name, 
Angels affect us oft, and worshipped be/' 

DONNK. 

The place to which Sir Osborne Maurice was coif- 
Teyed, when the servants, according to their master's 
commands, removed him from the book-room, was a 
large dark chamber, rrnming along beneath the whole 
extent of the principal staircase, and some way into 
one of the towers beyond. The old manor-house, 
which, for many reasons, Sir Payan still inhabited^ 
even after dispossessing Lord Fitzbemard of Chilham 
Castle, although built of brick, in a more modem style 
than the ancient holds of the feudal nobility, had not 
entirely abandoned the castellated architecture formerly 
in use. Here and ihere, upon the long front of the 
building, was fastened a large square tower, useless as 
a defence, and inconvenient as a dwelling ; and at 
every angle appeared an iraposthumous watch-turret» 
of a redder brick than the rest, like warts upon the 
face of a dnmkard. The curse of small windows also 
was upon the house, making it look as sombre without, 
as it was dark and gloomy within, and the thick leaf- 
less wood that swept round it on both sides, excluded 
great part of that light which might otherwise have 
found its way into the gloomy mansion. 

Darker than all the rest was the chamber to which 
Sir Osborne Maurice was conveyed ; the whole of that 
part, which was undes the staircase, receiving no light 
whatever, except from the other half that, placed in 
one of the square towers, possessed the privilege of 
an unglazed window, near the ceiling. It would be 
difficult to say for what purpose this chamber was 
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onginally contrived , but it is probable, that at the 
time the house was built (during the contentions of 
York and Lancaster), such rooms might be necessary, 
even in private-houses, both as places of strength or 
concealment, although too weak to resist long attack, 
and -too easy of discovery to afford any very secure 
lurking-place. The use to which Sir Pay an Wileton 
applied it, was in general that of a prison for deer- 
stealers and other offenders, who came ^before him in 
his magisterial capacity, which offenders he took care 
should ever be as numerous as there were persons, 
of the lower orders, who opposed or displeased him. 

The men who conducted the young knight, shut the 
door immediately upon him ; and thus being left to ru- 
minate over his fate, with his arms still tightly pinioned 
behind him, and scarcely light sufficient to distinguish 
any objects which the room contained, it may well be 
conceived that his meditations were not of the most 
pleasant description. But, nevertheless, indignation 
had roused his spirit, and he no longer felt that depres- 
sion of mind, and abandonment of hope, which, 
for a time, had overpowered him. His first thoughts, 
therefore, were now of escape and revenge, but for the 
moment no means presented themselves of either ; and 
though he searched round the apartment, ascertaining 
the nature and extent of his prison, which only con- 
sisted of that room and a large closet, contaikiing some 
straw, no chance whatever of flight from thence pre- 
sented itself, and he was obliged to wait in hopes of 
circumstance proving his friend. 

In about half an hour, the voice of Sir Payan Wile- • 
ton was heard without, giving various orders, and a 
moment after the trampling of horses sounded as if 
passing by the window. To Sir Osborne, accustomed 
for several years to watch with warlike acuteness every 
motion of a shrewd and activ^|enemy, these sounds 
gave notice that his persecutor w^ ofine fo'r the time, 
and. even the circumstance of his aosence excited in 
the bosom of the young knight fresh expectation of some 
favourable opportunity. 

D3 
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Hardly had SirPayan departeid, when the lock,irIncIi 
might well have fastened the door of some antediluvian 
giant, squeaked harshly with the key, and the tall fel- 
low, whom we have denominated hitherto, and shall 
still continue to denominate, Longpole, entered, and 
pushed the door behind him. 

''The devil's gone out on horseback,^' said he, 
coming near Sir Osborne, and speaking low, ^ and I 
have just got a minute to thank your worship." 

" To thank me, my friend !" said Sir Osborne, some- 
what doubting the man^s meaning ; '^ what for should 
you thank me ?" 

" For throwing a man over the hedge that struck 
my father," said Longpole, "and by that I see you 
are a true heart, and a gentleman — and a knight into 
the bargain, I am sure, in spite of all Sir Payan's 
tales, anid his minion's false swearing ; and if I were 
not his sworn servant, I'd let you off this minute, if I 
could find a way." 

" But is it not much worse to aid in so black a plot 
as this, than to leave this vile suborner, who is not 
your bom master, and never can be lawfully, if you be 
the son of old Hichard Heartley. Only hear me." 

'* Nay, Sir Knight," said Longpole ; " 'faith I must 
not hear you, for I must mind my oath, and do as I'm 
bid, though it be the devil bids me. — I only came to 
thank you, before I brought the other prisoner here, 
and to tell you, that though I have forgotten and for- 
given many hard knocks, I never forget a good turn, 
and that you'll find whatever you may think now. 
Every dog has his day, but the dog-days don't last all 
the year." 

After this quaint hint he waited for no reply, but 
qmtted the room as fast as possible, and in a moment 
after returned, pushing in the unfortunate Jekin Groby 
almost drowned in hu^wn tears. 

" Here, I've JHp^i^^t your worship a great baby," 
cried LongpolCf oefore he closed the door, ** who has 
wasted as much salt water in five minutes as wduld 
have pickled. a side of bacon." 
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As soon as they were alone, Sir Osborne attempted 
to comfort the imhappy clothier as far as he could, 
assuring him that he had nothing to fear, for that he 
'WBS not in the least the object of the attack, which 
had only comprised him, on account of his being 
present at the time. 

"But my bags! my bags!" blubbered Jekin GiDby; 
** they're got my bags — Four hundred and twelve 
golden angels, and a pair of excellent shears, oh! ohj , 
oh ! I know it's along of you that I've got into the 
scrape. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! Why the devil did'nt 
you tell me you had made the Cornish men revolt, 
then I would'nt have gone with you ; I'd ha' seen you 
damned first. But I'll tell King Henry and Lord 
Darby, I will — and I'll have back my angels, I will — 
Lord! Lord! to think of my being committed for 
aiding and abetting Osborne Maurice, alias Osborne 
Darling, alias Jenkins, alias Thompson, alias Brown, 
alias Smith, to make the Cornish folks revoltr—I that 
was never there in my life." 

" Nor I neither,^ said the knight, calmly. 

•* Why, they all swear you were !" cried Jekin 
Groby, leaving off weeping, '* and tliat you and five 
hundred miners burnt and sacked the towns, and I 
believe carried away the steeples on your back, for a 
matter of that, you did so much. They all swear it." 

" And they all swear falsely," answered Sir Osborne, 
** as you may very well see, when they bwear that you 
were there aiding and abetting me." 
^ " Gads ! that's true too," said Groby : ** if they 
swear such big lies about nie, why mayn't they do the 
like about you. I thought that nice young lady and 
that goodly old priest, would not ha' been so fond of 
your worship if you had been a robber and an insur- 
rectionist. Lord a' mercy ! I beg your worship's par- 
don with all my heart." As Gibby lost sight of the 
subject of his bags, his grief abated, a^ looking round 
Uie room, he added, " I say. Sir Knight, is there no 
way of getting out of this place ? What think ye o* 
that window ?" . 
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** If I had ray hands free," said Sir Osborne, "I 
would try to climb up and see." 

«<Gads man! let's see your hands," said Groby; 
" Mine are tied too, but Fve managed many a tight 
knot with my teeth. Turn round, your worship — 
more to the light, such as it is — Ah, here I have it, 
the leading cord — ^now pull — well done, millstones! 
It gives I" and what by dint of gnawing and pulling, 
in about five minutes Jekin Groby contrived to loosen 
the cord that fastened the knight's arms, and a very 
slight effort on Sir Osborne's part finished the work, 
and freed them completely. The knight then per- 
formed the same good office to his fellow-prisoner, 
and poor Jekin, overjoyed even at this partisd libera- 
tion, jumped and sang with delight. '^ Hist ! hist !" 
cried he^ at length, ''if I remember, that long rascal 
of a fellow did not lock the door : let us see. — No, 
as I live, the bolt's not shot ! — let as steal out, — but 
first I'll look through the key-hole. Out upon it, there 
he sits, talking to two of his fellows ; ay, and there's 
E latch too on the outside of this cursed door, with 
^0 way to liil it in the in." 

" The window is the surest way," said the knight, 
*' if I can but reach it. Lend me your back, good 
Master Groby, and I will see. — ^The sun shines strong 
through it, and yet I cannot perceive that it throws the 
shadow of any bar or grating." 

•* Welcome to my back," said the clothier ; " but 
oh, do not leave me in this place, pray don't ye. Sir 
Knight." 

** On my honour I will not," replied the knight, 
«* though it is not you they care to keep. Once I were 
away, you might have your liberty the next hour. But 
still I will not leave you." 

'' Thank you, Sir Knight, thank you," said honest 
Jekin ; '' all I ask is^hen you are up, help me up 
too : and if we* can get out, le^e me as soon as you 
like, for the less we are together, I take it, the better 
for Jekin Groby. — ^And now, up on my back ; it is a 
stout one.^ 



J^kin now bent his head against the wall, making a 
kind of step with his two clasped hands, by means of 
which Sir Osbome easily got his elbows on the deep 
opening of the window, which, from the thickness of 
the wall, offered a platform three feet wide, and with 
an effort . he swung himself up. " Clear, all clear !" 
cried he, joyfully : ^' and now, my good Jekin, let us 
see how we can get you up. Stay, let me kneel here,** 
and turning round, he knelt down, holding out his hands 
to Jekin Groby. But it was in vain that Sir Osborne, 
with ail his vast strength, strove to pull up the ponder- 
ous body of the Kentish clothier. He succeeded, in* 
deed, in raising him about a foot from the ground, and 
holding him there, while he made a variety of kicks 
against the wall, and sundry other efforts to help him- 
self up, all equally ineffectual ; but at length; Sir Os- 
bome was obliged to let him down, and still remained 
gazing upon him with a sorrowful countenance, feeling 
both the impossibility, with any degree of honour, to 
leave him behind, and the impracticability of getting 
him out. 

Poor Jekin, well understanding the knight's feeling, 
returned his glance with one equally melancholy ; and, 
after remaining for a moment in profound silence, he 
made a vast effort of generosity, that again unloosed 
the flood-gates of his tears, in the midst of which he 
blubbered forth, •' Go, Sir Knight, go, and God speed 
you ! Heaven forbid that I should keep you here ! 
Go !" 

Sir Osbome jumped down, and shook him by the 
hand. ** Never!" said he, ** never ! But there seems 
still some hope for us. That tall fellow, that we called 
Longpole this morning, is more friendly to us than he 
seems . And I can tell him something that will perhaps 
make him serve us more completely, if he will but hear 
me. Let me see whether he is now alone." And by 
the same fneans that Jekin Groby had before used to 
ascertain that the man was there, Sir Osbome dis- 
covered that the two' other servants had left him, and 
that he was alone. ^^Histl Richard Heartley!'* said 
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Sir Osborne, putting his mouth to the key-hole, 
"Hist!" 

*^ Who calls ?" cried Longpole, starting up. 

*' 'Tis I,*' said Sir Osborne, '* open the door and speak 
to me." 

*' I dare not ! I must not !" cried Longpole. ** Have 
patience !" he whispered, " Have patience ! I will 
come to you after dark." 

*'*' Yet listen to me," said Sir Osborne, but at that 
moment a sound of horses' feet was again heard 
through the open window, and, unwillingly, he was 
obliged to desist. 

The arrival of some guest now took place, as Sir 
Osborne judged by the sounds which made themselves 
heard. The inquiries for Sir Payan, the direction for 
tending the horses, and the orders to have them at the 
gate in an hour, the marshalling to the banquet-hall, the 
cries of the serving-men, and all the fracas that wa& 
made, in that day, in honour of a visiter. 

" By heaven !" said Sir Osborne, *' it is Lady Con- 
stance de Grey. I remember she purposed coming 
hare towards noon. If we could but let her know that 
we are here, or good old Dr. Wilbraham, her people 
would soon free us. But never does it fall better. 
Longpole has gone from his watch, or he might tell 
her. However, the door is only held by this latch ; 
let us try to force it. Place your shoulder with mine, 
good Groby. Now, a strong effort." But in vain. 
The giant door stood unmoved, and Sir Osborne was 
obliged to resign himself to his fate. 

Presently the noise of serving the repast in the 
chief hall died away, and the servants retiring to their 
own part of the house, left the rest in quiet, while not 
a sound stirred to communicate to the bosoms of the 
prisoners any sensation either of hope or expectation. 
After about a quarter of an hour's pause, however, a 
door opened, and the voice of Lady Constance was 
heard speaking to Dr. Wilbraham. " Nay, my good 
father," she said, " do not go yourself to seek them. 
Though we have been treated with but little courtesy, 
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yei we may stay a quarter of an hour longer. Per- 
haps the servants have not dined, and that is the reason 
they do not come." 

" By your leave, lady, I will go," said the chaplain, 
*^ and will see that the horses he brought up ; for 
to my poor mind we have staid here too long already 
for the civility we have received. I will not be long." 

; " Dr. Wilbraham !" cried Sir Osborne, as the door 
shut, " Doctor Wilbraham !" But the good tutor turned 
another way, and passed on without hearing the voice 
of his former pupil, and silence resumed her dominion 
over the part of the house in which they were placed. 
In a minute or two after, however, a heavy foot an- 
nounced to the watchful ears of the young knight the 
approach of some other person, but he turned away 
towards the hall where Lady Constance had been left, 
and seemed to enter. 
' Shortly the voice of the lady made itself heard, 
speaking high and angrily, in a tone to which the lips 
of Constance de Grey seldom gave utterance. 

'* I do not understand what you mean, sir," said she, 
coming out of the hall. " Where are my servants ? 
Where is Dr. Wilbraham ?" 

" That was not your way, my pretty lady," cried the 
voice of the Portingal captain. ** Let me kiss your 
loafLy hand, and I will show you the way." 

" Stand off, sir !" exclaimed Lady Constance. " Dare 
you insult me in my cousin's house ?" 

" This way ! this way 1 Lady Constance de Grey," 
cried Sir Osborne, in a voice that shook the hall. 
*' This way there are friends. Throw up the latch !" 

At that moment the unscrupulous Portingal seems 
to have offered some still greater insult to the young 
lady, for, with a scream, she darted towards the spot to 
which the voice of Sir Osborne directed her, and 
throwing up the latch, as he called to her to do, ran 
in, followed close by the Portingal. Urged by fear. 
Lady Constance flew directly to the knight, and, re- 
cognising a friend, clung to him for protection. The 
captain, not observing that his hands were freed, did 
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not scruple to pursue her, even close to the side of the 
prisoner, calling to her not to be afraid, that he would 
show her the way. But Sir Osborne raised his arm, 
and in a moment laid the Portingal grovelling on the 
ground, with the blood gushing from his mouth and 
nostrils. 

Lady Constance still clung to the knight, who, totally 
forgetting the possibility of escape, endeavoured to 
sooth her, and calm her agitation. Not so Jekin 
Groby ; after pausing for a moment, confounded by the 
whole business, he at length bethought him, that as 
the door was open he might as well walk oyt, and with 
this intent made a quick step or two towards it. His 
purpose, however, was defeated by the Portingal, who 
recovered from the blow, and perceiving the design of 
^i^-dothier, started upon his feet, and jumping through 
the open door, banged it in the face of honest Jekin, 
at the saffie time making the ^liole house ring with 
his. cries of " Help ! help J The lady is letting out 
the prisoners, and they snail all get loose. Help ! 
help I" and getting hold of the rope of the alarum, he 
rung such a peal as soon brought the whole household, 
together with the servants of the Lady Constance, round 
the door of the strong room. 

Various were now the cries and exclamations, — 
"What's the matter?" "Are they out T "Which 
way did thfey goT ** Where's the lady?" "Oh 
Lord !" " Oh lauk 1" « Oh dear !" " Dear me !" 
" How strange !" " Who'd have thought it !" While 
the Portingal, with his face all streaming with blood, 
explained to them that Lady Constance wished to let 
the prisoners out, and that he, notwithstanding their 
efforts, had shut them up all together, by the valour of 
his invincible arm, and he called his bloody muzzle^ 
to bear testimony to the truth of his asseveration. 

"You lie, you vagabond thief!" cried one of the 
young lady's servants. " It was you stole my riding 
whip, when you ran away in such a hurry from the 
inn last night." 

" You must make a great mistake, my friend," said 
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Dr. Wilbraham, who had come up among the rest ; 
•* Lady Constance de Grey has too much respect for 
the law to assist any prisoners to escape from the house 
of a magistrate. Let me in here, and we shall soon 
hear the truth of all this." 

" And let me in !" " And let me in !" " And let me 
in too !" cried a dozen voices, and all prepared to rush 
into the room, the moment any one raised the latch, 
on which Longpole had his hand for the purpose. 

" Devil a one of you !" cried Longpole. " Curi- 
osity, I've heard say, was one of the great vices of 
the old gentlewoman of Babylon, and so certainly I 
shall not gratify yours. March, every one ; for his 
worship, when he went away, gave me charge of the 
prisoners, and I am to answer for them when he comes 
back. The only one that goes with me shall be his 
reverence, who, God bless him, taught me to read and 
write, and speak French, when I was little Dick 
Heartley, the porter's son at the old castle." 

**And art thou little Dick Heartley?" exclaimed 
Doctor Wilbraham. " We are both changed, Dick ; 
but open me the door, good Dick, for by that Portin- 
galo's speech, I fancy the young lady is here also, with 
the prisoners, though I conceive not how." 

Heartley accordingly opened the door, sufiiciently 
to allow the clergyman to pass, and then following, he 
shut it, taking care to put his dagger under the latch, 
to prevent its obstructing his exit, in case of the ser- 
vants' leaving the spot* during his stay. 

At first, the change from a bright light to compara- 
tive obscurity, prevented the good tutor from distin- 
guishing clearly the objects in the apartment to which 
he was admitted by Longpole ; but who can express 
his astonishment when he beheld Sir Osborne? For- 
getting Lady Constance and ^every other circumstance, 
he clasped his>hand»in a sort of agony, " Good God !" 
exclaimed he, " is it possible "? You here ! You, my 
lord, in the power of your bitterest en^tay ? O Os- 
borne, Osborne ! what can be done to save you ? And 
is it you ?" cried he> raising his voice, and turning to 
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Longpole, in a tone of bitter reproach ; ^ and is ityoOr 
Richard Heartley, that do the work of jailer upon 
your own bom lord and only lawful master T 

'* My born lord !" cried Heartley, springing forward ; 
" what does your reverence mean ? Who is he ?— 
They told me his name was Maurice — ^Osbome Mau- 



nce.'* 
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Osborne Damley, they should have said/' replied 
the young knight. ^* Your old l<Mrd's son, Dick Heart- 
ley." 

Heartley threw himself at his lord^s feet ** Why 
did not you tell me T Why did not you tell me X" cried 
he. ** Fd sooner have chopped my hand off. I, that 
first taught you to draw a bow and level an arrow. I, 
that sought you all through the camp at Terrouenne 
to be your servant and servitor, as in duty bound, only 
that you were away guarding the fort-bridge on the 
Lambre. Cut my hand off! Fd rather have ripped 
myself up with my dagger." 

It may be supposed that the surprise of Lady Con- 
stance and of Jekin Groby was somewhat analogous 
to that expressed by Longpole, on finding that the per- 
son they had known only as Osborne Maurice, or, at 
best, as Sir Osborne Maurice, an adventurous soldier, 
whose necessitous courage had obtained for him the 
honour of knighthood, was in fact the young lord 
Darnley, whose misfortunes and accomplishments had 
already furnished much employment for the busy 
tongue of fame. To the young lady, especially, this 
discovery gave a sensation of timid shame, for the inter- 
est she had so unguardedly displayed in his fate — an in- 
terest which nevertheless she might perhaps feel 
heightened when she found all that she had heard of 
Lord Damley identified with all that she knew of Os- 
borne Maurice. •* I, too, may ask, my lord," she said, 
•' why you did not tell me— or rather, why you did not 
tell my father, who ever expressed the deepest interest , 
in your fate, and in his life-time might have served 
you ?" 

^ Your noble father, lady," replied Lord Dapiey, 



•* was well aware who I was, even when I was agues! 
at his mansion, and he, as well as the rest of my friends, 
thought it best that I should still conceal my name 
while in England, in order to veil me from the machina- 
tions of a man, whose unaccountable interest at court, 
and unscrupulous nature, were almost certain to cany 
through whatever villanous attempt he undertook 
against me. Our lands and lordships he holds not, as 
we did, by chivalry and tenure of possession, but only 
as steward of Dover Castle, an office given and recalla- 
ble at pleasure. You now see how wise was the pre- 
caution, since here, in the midst of the most civilized 
country in Europe, I have been unlawfully seized, on 
the king's highway — accused of fictitious crimes, and 
destined to a fate that only time will show — To think 
that If a man*at-arms, long used to camps, and, without 
boasting, no bad soldier either, should be, like an infant, 
in the hands of this deep^plotting usurper ! 'Tis enough 
to drive me mad !" 

" No, no, my lord,*' said Heartley, or, as we have 
called him, Longpole, " don't you fear. They say 
that when Old Nick stirs the fire, he is sure to bum his 
fingers ; and, when he salts a birch broom, he pickles a 
rod for his own back. But stay, let me see that there 
is no one at the door listening — No, there tlxey are, ^t 
the farther end of the hall, but they can't hear — So, my 
lord, I'll undertake to get you out this blessed night. 
My oath to Sir Payan is up at twelve o'clock to-night.'* 

" No oath can bind you to commit a crime,*' said 
the clergyman; "and that it is a crime to aid in 
any way in detaining your lord here can easily be 
proved." 

" Oh ! your worship,*' said Heartley, " I can't reason 
the matter with your reverence, you'd pose me in a 
minute ; but, nevertheless, I'll keep my oath, and I can 
give you a good reason for it— It wo,uld do my lord no 
good if I was to break it — ^tEere are twenty people 
round about, that would all join to stop him if I were 
to let him out this moment, and with my yoitng lady's 
.three servants to boot^ we should still be beaten by the 
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numbers. We must wait till after dark ; ay, and till 
after the bell rings to bed at eleven, but then I will find 
means to free my lord." 

*' But may they not have thus time to commit some 
evil deedT' demanded Lady Constance ; '* and your 
tardy succour may come too late." 

" No, no ! my lady," replied Longpole, *' I heard 
yon Portingallo, who is just riding away, tell his ras- 
cally slavish or^w, as he was locking them up in the 
granary, that at half-past one he was to be back ; and 
then they were to carry down the two prisoners to the 
ship, for which they were to have two hundred gold 
angels among them. Now we shall be far enough 
before half-past one." 

" At all events, my lord," said Lady Constance^ 
** it will not be long before we are at Canterbury, 
from whence we can send you sufficient succour, 
backed with authority, competent to procure your re- 
lease." 

*' But remember, lady," said the knight, " that I am 
but Sir Osborne Maurice, and no one must know me 
as any thing else if it can be avoided, for it is of the 
utmost consequence to my interest that at present I 
should not appear before our noble, but'^omewhat way- 
ward, king, as I really am. And now, let me return you 
a. thousand and a thousand thanks for your kind interest 
past and present; to which but add one favour. When 
I am free, give me but one little glove from this fair 
hand," and he raised it to his lips, " and I will place it 
on my pennon's pike, and write underneath it, Grati" 
tude ; and if it falls in the listed field, or the battle plain, 
Damley is dead." 

" Nay, nay, my lord," replied Lady Constance, with 
a blush and smile ; " too gallant by half! But you are 
a prisoner, and I believe promises made in prison are 
not held valid. Wait, therefore, till you are free ; and 
in the mean time you shall have my prayers and best 
wishes, and such aid as I can send you from Canter- • 
bury I will." 

There is a witchery in the sympathy of a beautiful 
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woman, whose influence all men must have experienced, 
and all women understand ; and though our hero felt 
the most devout conviction that he was not the least in 
love in the world with Lady Constance de Grey, there 
is no knowing how far his gratitude for the interest 
she took in his fate might have carried him, had she 
remained there much longer ; and even when she lefl 
him, and he heard the horses* feet repass the window 
of his prison, he felt as if he were ten times more a 
prisoner than before. 

There was something so kind and gentle in her 
manner, and her smile illuminated h^r countenance 
with such angelic light, that while she was there, even 
though speaking of them, his sorrows and his dangers 
seemed all forgot. She was so young, and so beauti- 
ful too, and there was in her look and her gesture and 
her tone so much of that undefiled simplicity, which we 
love to suppose in a higher nature of beings, that the 
young knight, as an admirer of every thing that is 
excellent, might well make the fair creature that had 
just left him the theme of his thoughts long after 
she was gone ; and, in such dreams absorbed, he 
paced up and down the strong-room, tkiding out 
that loss of rank and fortune were much greater 
misfortunes than ever, till then, he had deemed them. 

At the same time that Lady Constance departed^ 
our friend Longpole also left the prisoners, promising 
however to see them from time to time during the day, 
and to find means of liberating them at night. In this 
arrangement Jekin Groby took care to be specially in- 
cluded, and trusting implicitly to the promises of Dick 
Heartley on the score of his freedom, his only further 
consideration was concerning his bags. 

•' Don't you think, my lord," said he, after waiting a' 
moment or two, in order to see whether Lord Darnley 
wouM finish his meditative perambulations., '^ don't you 
think King Harry will make this Sir Payan, or Sir Pagan 
as they ought to call him, refund my angels ? Ah ! my 
lord ?" 

'* If there be justice in the land," replied Daml' 
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•« but mark me, good Jekin, you call me my lord. You 
have heard me say that it may be of the utmost detri- 
ment to my interest if I be known as Lord Damley. 
Circumstances have put you in possession of my se- 
cret, but if you would pleasure me — ^if you would not 
injure me, forget from this moment that I am any other 
than Sir Osborne Maurice : call me by no other title, 
think of me under no other name." 

** No indeed, my lord," said Jekin ; '* I promise your 
lordship never to call you my lord again — ^I won't in- 
deed, my lord — Lord ! Lord ! There, only see, my lord, 
I have called you my lord again. Well, it does come 
so natural to one, when one knows that you are my 
lordy to call you my lord— What a fool I am ! But 
your lordship will forgive me — and so I'll go and sleep 
in that straw in the closet, and forget it all, for I sha'n't 
^idX my natural rest to-night, that's clear." 

So saying, Jekin nestled himself in the straw which 
had attracted his attention, and shutting the door to 
exclude all light, he was soon buried in a profound 
sleep, while Sir Osborne (which, according to his 
wish, we shall not cease to call him) continued his 
meditations, walking up and down, as if on ^ard at 
some dangerous post. ' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

'*Thi8 is a* devil, and no monster : I will leave bim : I have no 
long spoon..** Thjb Tbxpbst. 

One of the slrangest problems of our inexplicable 
natiure is the choice of evil and the rejection of good, 
even after long experience has proved that evil and 
misery are uniformly s5monymous. Virtue, it is true, 
does not always exempt from sorroi^, but crime must 
ever be wretchedness. Hope loses its balsamt and 
fear acquires a keener sting ; the present is anxiety, 
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the past remorse, and the future is despair ; and yet 
'wayward man drinks of the. bitter cup when the sweet 
is ofered to him, and launches his boat upon an angry 
sea, where storms attend his course, and shipwreck 
terminates his voyage, rather than glide down the 
smooth current of a tranquil stream, where peace 
pilots him on his way, and happiness waits him at the 
shore. 

Sir Payan Wileton knew not what happiness is. He 
had drunk the intoxicating bowl of pleasure, he had 
drained the boiling draught of revenge ; pride, avarice, 
▼anity, had all been gratified in turn ; but peace he had 
never sought, content he had never found, and venge- 
fiil passions, like the Promethean vulture, preyed upon 
him for ever. Possessed of the vast estates of Ohilham 
Castle, joined to those he also held of Elham Manor 
and Hyndesford, his wealth had been fully sufficient 
to create for him that interest among the powerful of 
the land which he could not hope to obtain by virtOes 
or qualities. Thus powerful, rich, and full of despe- 
rate fearlessness, he was dreaded, detested, courted, 
and obeyed. He felt, too that he was detested, and 
hating mankind the more, he became the tyrant of 
the country round. Seeking to govern by fear instead 
of esteem, he made his misanthropy subservient to his 
pride and to his avarice ; and wherever he received 
or pretended an offence, there he was sure both to 
avenge and to enrich himself. Thus his life was a 
continual warfare, and in this active misanthropy he 
took as much delight as his heart was capable of feel- 
ing. It was to him what ardent spirits are to the 
drunkard, or the dice-box to the gambler. 

But there was one constant tbom that goaded him, 
even in the midst of the success that attended his other 
schemes ; namely, the fear that the king might deprive 
him of the stewardship of Dover Castle, by which 
alone he held the estates of Chilham. In vain he had 
used all the influence he possessed to have the grant 
made absolute, or to hold his land by sergeantry, as it 
had been held by Lord Fitzbemar^i ; £e king was 
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inexorable, and imagined that he did equal justice 
when he refused to restore the estates to the forfeited 
family, or to grant the feoff thereof to Sir Payaa 
indeed, it had been held by cunning lawyers of the 
day, that Lord Fitzbemard could not lawfully be dis-* 
possessed, except under an attainder, which had never 
been attempted against him ; and that if it could be 
proved that the ^estates had not reverted to the crown by 
any default of tenure, or by ext'mction, Sir Payan's 
right would fall to the ground ; and that the only effect 
of the king's patent of the stewardry of Dover would 
be to alienate that office from the family holding the 
estates. 

Sir Payan was too wise to moot the question ; and 
Lord Fitzbemard, hiding his indigence in a far part 
of Wales, had neither the means nor opportunity of 
succeeding in a suit against him. The few friends, 
indeed, that the test of misfortune had left the earl out 
of many acquaintances, strongly urged the king to 
revoke the grant which his father had made to a bad 
man, and to restore the property to a good one : but 
they never ventured to hint to the choleric king that 
the grant itself was illegal. 

However, Sir Payan had longiforeseen that a time 
would come when the young- heir of Chilham Castle 
might wrench his heritage from the hand that usurped 
it ; and he resolved, at all hazards, to strike where the 
blow would be most effectual. Several painful indig- 
nities had induced the aged Earl of Fitzbemard to drop 
a title and a name, to the splendour of which his 
means no longer were proportioned ; and burying him- 
self in a far part of Wales, he devoted his whole time 
to endowing his son both with those elegant and war- 
like accomplishments, which he fondly hoped would 
one day prove the means of reinstating his family in 
the halls of their ancestors. " Fulbert de Douvres," 
he said, " the founder of our family in England, won 
the lands and lordships of Chilham at the point of his 
lance ; and why should not Osborne Damley, the only 
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descendant of Rose de Douvres, his daughter, regaii. 
his patrimony by his good sword 1" 

Happily, his very poverty had removed the old earl 
from any country where the influence of Sir Payan 
Wileton might be felt, or where his machinations 
could be carried on successfully. Yet more than one 
attempt had been made to carry off the young heir of 
Chilham Castle, and little doubt could be entertained 
in regard to whose hand had directed them. All, 
however, had been frustrated by the extraordinary fore- 
sight with which the old earl guarded his son, seem* 
ing to have an intuitive knowledge of the time when 
any such attack was likely to take place, and to be 
always prepared to^avoid or repel it. 

At length, however, the time came when the young 
Osborne Maurice (as we now call him) was to en- 
counter alone all th^t his enemies could do against 
him ; but it seemed as if his father had now lost all 
fear, and bidding him resume his real name when he 
joined the army, he sent him forth unhesitatingly to 
win renown. How he acquitted himself we have in 
some measure seen, and will now proceed with the 
circumstances that followed immediately upon his re- 
turn to his native country, after five years of arduous 
military service. 

The bosom of Sir Payan Wileton, during his absence 
from the house where he had left his prisoner, was 
agitated by a thousand various passions. Triumph,— 
malice, — pride, — fear that he might yet, by some un- 
foreseen circumstance, escape from his hands, — ^newer 
and vaster projects of ^i^bition, still as he made one 
step sure, seeking to place»»another still higher — the 
feeling of a difficult enterprise accomplished, — ^the 
heart-steeling preparation for a fresh crime, and min- 
gled still withal an unwonted thrilling of remorse, that, 
like sounds of music amid cries of riot and tumult, 
miide discord more discordant, — all occupied the void 
place of thought, and made him gallop quickly on, 
communicating to even his corporeal actions the 
hurried agitation of his feelings. 
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^ Thus he proceeded for some way, but when he had 
" ridden on for such a space as he computed that Lady- 
Constance would remain at his dwelling, he turned his 
horse, and prepared to return home, having by this 
time striven to remove from his face all trace of any 
emotion, and having also, in some degree, reduced his 
feelings to their usual still, determined action. Yet, 
nevertheless, there was a strange sensation of horror 
tugging at his heart, when he thought of the near accom- 
plisRment of his long-entertained designs. '^ He is too 
like his mother," muttered Sir Payan. '* But yet I 
am not a woman to halt in my purposes for the weak 
memory of an idle passion, which disappointment and 
rejection should long have turned into revenge, — ^and 
yet I wish he were .not so like his motlier." 

As he returned, he checked the speed with which 
he had set out, and was proceeding leisurely on the 
road, when he heard the cantering of a horse coming , 
up behind, and, turning round, perceived the somewhat 
curious figure of Sir Cesar the astrologer. It was one, 
however, well known to Sir Payan, who (as too often 
is the case) was destitute of religion, but by no means 
emancipated from superstition, and who, while he 
rejected the light of revelation, could not refrain from 
often yielding to the wild gleams of a dark imagination. 

In the still agitated state of his mind, too, when a 
sort of feverish excitement stimulated him to seek 
from any source pf knowledge what would be the 
future consequences of his meditated actions, he 
looked upon the coming of Sir Cesar as a benefit at 
the hands of fortune, and prepared to take advantage 
of it. 

Doffing low, therefore, his plumed hat as the old 
knight rode up, and bowing almost to his saddle-bow, 
" Welcome, worthy Sir Cesar," he said; ". any news 
from your splendid friend his grace of Buckingham ?" 

Sir Cesar touched his palfrey between the ears with 
his small baton, to make it slacken its pace, and then, 
after regarding Sir Payan with his keen dark eyes, as 
was usual wiih him on first encountering any one he 



knew, he replied, " Welcome, fortunate Sir Payan 
Wileton. Your star is in the ascendant !" and while 
he spoke there was a sort of cynical sneer on his 
countenance, which seemed hardly to wish well to him 
that he congratulated. 

" It is !" replied Sir Payun ; " but condescend, good 
Sir Cesar, to ride to my dwelling, and pass one day 
with me, and I will tell you more." 

" What can yoii tell me that I do not know already?" 
demanded the other. " Do you think I know not how 
much you merited from fortune, by your deeds when 
Perkyn Warbeck fled from Taunton? Do you think 
I know not that your enemy is in your power. — I 
do, I do : and as I love the fortunate, I will come and 
stay one day at yoiur house, though you know I tarry 
nowhere long." 

** I know it well, and hold your sojourn the more 
honour," answered Sir Payan ; " but let us on, good 
Sir Cesar; there is much information which I will seek 
at your hands, and I know that you never refuse to 
give it when it is asked for no idle purpose." 

"No," replied the astrologer; "every man who 
seeks knowledge from me shall find it, were he worse 
than Satan himself ; but wo be unto him if he turns it 
to an evil account — ^the deeper damnation be upon his 
head !" 

Putting their horses into a quick pace, they now 
soon reached the manor-house, the owner of which 
showed his guest with some ceremony into the ban- 
quet-hall. "How now!" cried he, observing the re- 
past which had been set before Lady Constance still 
upon the table ; " why have not these things been 
removed ? and where is Heartley ?" 

The answer involved a long account of what had 
happened during his absence, in which the story of 
the Portingallo having frightened Lady Constance till 
she fled into the strong-room, was told with a greater 
degree of accuracy than might have been expected, 
though the length of time which she remained there 
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was rather exaggerated, and some comments upon the 
conduct of Heartley, otherwise Longpole, lyere added* 
calculated to take from him Sir Payan% confidence. 
He had prevented every one from going in, the servant 
said, but himself, and had remained all the time the 
lady was there. 

" He did right," was the laconic reply of Sir Payan , 
** go to the granary, where are the Portingallos and 
their contraband goods, and bid the red-haired Dutch- 
man who speaks English to come hither directly. — 
The key hai)gs on the nail in the passage." 

Sir Fayan's plan was ibrmed at once. He doubted 
not that the communication which had taken place 
between his prisoner and Lady Constance would lead 
to her seeking means to effect his liberation the 
moment she arrived at Canterbury, or at least to set on 
foot some investigation ; for although he knew not that 
they had ever met before, he felt sure that the young 
knight would make his situation known to every one 
who might in any way procure his release. Under 
this conviction, he determined t» risk the event of 
sending down Sir Osborne by daylight, in the custody 
of the Portuguese, accompanied by two of his own 
servants, who might, in case of necessity, produce 
the warrant for his detention^ and who would not be 
missed from his own household. 

The servant whom he had sent to the Portingals, 
however, soon returned, with a countenance in which 
might be seen a strong desire to laugh, contending 
with lain habitual dread of Sir Payan. " What is th^ 
matter, villain?" cried the knight: "where is the 
Dutchman?" 

'* Lying in the granary, please your worship," replied 
the man, restraining his merriment ; '^ dead drunk, 
tumbled across a Portingallo^s face, that makes him 
heave up and down by dint of snoring." 

Sir Payan stamped his foot with anger and disap- 
pointment. " And the rest," demanded he ; " all the 
rest ?" 
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** All dead drunk, please your worship 1^ replied the 
servant ; '* I kicked diem all, to make sure, but not one 
of them answered me a syllable but umph !" 

"Go !" said Sir Payan, "fetch me Hear^tley. — Sir 
Cesar, give me your advice. This is my embarrass- 
ment," and he proceeded to state to his companion the 
difficulty into which the news he had just heard had 
cast him. 

This proceeding may appear at first somewhat ex- 
traordinary, but it was very often the case in regard to 
Sir Cesar, that people acted as Sir Payan Wileton, in 
letting him into their most private affairs, and even 
ilito secrets where life and death were concerned, hav- 
ing such perfect confidence in his foreknowledge of 
events that it would have seemed to them folly to 
conceal them. It is very possible that in this manner 
the old knight obtained much of the extraordinary in- 
formation which he did certainly possess, concerning 
the circumstances and affairs of almost every person 
with whom he came in contact, and many of those 
predictions, which were so singularly verified, may be 
attributed to the combinations he was thus enabled to 
form. ' But at the same time it is perfectly indubitable 
that he himself attributed all to the sciences which he ^ 

. studied, and placed implicit faith in his own powerau^ 
and thus, if he deceived the world, he deceived him^ 
self also. . 

It was not, however, the nature of Sir Payan Wile- 
ton to confide wholly in any one, and though he in- 
fdrmed the old knight that he apprehended the influ- 
ence of Lady Constance de Grey might be exerted the 
moment she arrived at Canterbury to procure the 
release of his prisoner, or at all events that her repre- 
sentations might cause an immediate investigation of 
the afiiaiir, which would prevent his disposing of Dam- 
ley as he proposed ; and though also perfectly con- 
vinced that Sir Cesar, by his superhuman knowledge, 
was well aware of the fate he meditated for his victim, 
he could not bring himself to unfold to him that part 
of his plan, merely saying he intended to send the 
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turbulent youth, who, as he was well informed, came 
to seek no less than his ruin and his death, to some 
far country from whence it would be difficult to return* 

Sir Ce'sar listened in calm, profound silence, then 
fixing his eyes on Sir Payan, uttered slowly, ** The 
grave I" 

Sir Payan started from his seat. 

" You know too much ! you know too much !" cried 
he. " Can you see thoughts as well as actions ?" 

" Yes !" replied Sir Cesar : " I see and know more 
than you dream of; but calm yourself, and fear not. 
Lady Constance will not arrive at Canterbury before 
seven o' the clock ; you know the haste of magistrates 
and magistrates' men, and can well judge whether she 
be likely to find a man so generous as to abandon his 
rere supper and his bed of down, for a cold ride and a 
€old reception. At all events, they could not be here 
before two i' the morning, and ere that he will be 
gone. Rest satisfied, I tell you, that they may come 
if they will, but before they come he will be gone." 

Sir Payan's fears were very much allayed by this 
assurance, for his confidence in Sir Cesar's prophecies 
was great, but he felt still more secure from the ex- 
amination to which he subjected our friend Longpole, 
who managed to evade his questions, and to quiet his 
fears, with infinite presence of mind. The lady, he 
said, had been so terrified by the insolence of the 
Portihgal captain, that she had run into the strong- 
room, not knowing where she went, and was more 
like one dead than alive ; and that as for the prisoner, 
he thought of nothing but thrashing the; Portingal, 
against whom he seemed to have an ancient grudge. 

Sir Payan was satisfied, but still his roused sus- 
picion was never without some effect, and to Long- 
pole's dismay he demanded the key, which he said he 
would now keep himself. There was, however, no 
means of avoiding it, and Heartley was. obliged to 
resign into the hands of Sir Payan the means by 
which he had proposed to ejQfect his young lord's de- 
livery. 
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•* Sir Cesar, I humbly crave yotir excuse for one 
moment," said the crafty knight. " Stay, Heartley, 
"where you are, and removing those things, arrange 
the board for a second banquet — for ,a .banquet such as I 
give to my best and noblest friends. Open those cup- 
boards of plate, and let the vessels be placed in order.** 

So saying, he quitted the apartment, and proceeded 
to the rocHn in which Sir Osborne was still pacing up 
and down, waiting impatiently the approach of night. 
The key turned in the doorj and with a firm step Sir 
Payan entered, and stood before his captive* For a 
moment they paused, and eyed each other as when 
they had first met, and it was only by a strong effort 
that the young knight stayed himself from seizing the 
persecutor of his race, and dashing him to pieces on 
the fioor of the prison. 

Aulengdi Sir Payan, after having gfanced his eye 
Tound the chamber, spoke, and in the deep hollow 
tones of his voice no agitation made itself heard. 

** You said this morning that we knew each other," 
said the knight — " Osborne Lord Damley, we do — I 
have long sought you — ^I have found you, and you are 
mine own." 

"Calm, cold-blooded, mean-spirited villain!" ,an* 
swered Damley ; *' what seek you with me now ? - Is 
it not enough to have ruined a noble house I — Is it not 
enough to have destroyed your benefactor ? — Is it not 
enough tP have swept away the happiness of me and 
mine, without seeking further to injure those on whose 
heads your detestable arts must nearly have exhausted 
themselves ?" 

" I have done enough for my revenge, young man," 
replied Sir Payan ; " I have done enough for my am- 
bition — ^but I have not done enough for my security." 

" For your revenge !" cried Damley : " what mean 
you, ruffian ? My father was your friend — ^your bene- 
factor. Compassionating your indigence, did he not 
aid to raise you with his purse and with his influence, 
till you could hold your head among your noble kin- 
dred, of whose house you are now the opprobrium'" * 
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<*Your father insulted me with his services,*' 
answered the knight, *' after your mother had insulted 
me with her scorn.*' 

^* Name not my mother, traitor l** exclaimed Damley, 
his eyes flashing fire. " Profane not her name with 
your accursed lips, lest I tear you limb from limb.** 

Sir Payan laid his hand on his dagger with a grim 
smile. ** We waste time, young man," said he : ^* to 
the purpose for which I came. There is yet in my 
redder blood some d)rops of that weak thing called 
pity. — I would rather see you live than die ; but if you 
would live, I must be Lord of Chilham Castle indeed, 
and indeed. No stewardship of Dover, and holding by 
tenure of good pleasure for me. Within this hour 
then, sign me over for yourself and for your father all 
right and interest, claim and title to the lands and lord- 
ships which you and yours did formerly possess, and 
you are free as air. But if you will not — ^" 

" What then ?" demanded Damley. 

"Why, then, I will hold by a still better tenure," 
replied Sir Payan — ^"the extinction of the race of 
Damley !" 

" Then hold by it, if such be Heaven's will," replied 
the prisoner. •* But beware yourself, for in your best 
laid schemes you may chance to fail, and even here 
on earth meet with that sure damnation for which you 
have toiled so long. Were I willing to stain myself 
with • crimes like yours, this hour were your last, for 
yon dagger were but a poor defence against a man who 
knows his life is lost." 

Sir Payan took a step backward to the door* 
"Will you sign?" said he, laying his hand on the 
lock. 

** Never !" 

" Then farewell !" and he quitted the apartmei^ 

«* Oh, the villain !" cried Jekin Groby, poking his 
head out of the closet " Oh, the downright immense 
villain ! What a damaged piece that man's cmiscience 
must be! Fm all quaking with only hearing him. 
But don't yott think, my lord— thai is to say, Siv 



Osborne, that if you had just knocked his brains (mt, 
we might have got awayf* 

** Oh, no !" replied the knight *' If, as Longpole told 
us, we could not have escaped when aided by Lady 
Constance de Grey's servants, much less could we do 
80 now. Better wait till night, which surely cannot 
be far distant, for it seems to me we have been here 
an age." 

Nevertheless, hour after hour went by, and the pro- 
yoking sun, which had now fully come round to that 
side of the house, continued to pour his beams into the 
high window, as if willing to sicken the prisoners with 
his unwished-for light. Nor did much conversation 
cheer the passing of their time. Sir Osborne was 
silent and meditative, and Jekin Groby, growing more 
and more tired of his situation, kept running in and out 
of the closet, now sitting still for a moment upon the 
straw, now walking up and down, not at all unlike a 
tame bear perambulating to and fro in his den. 

Occasionally, indeed, a word or two of hope, or 
doubt, or inquiry passed between the prisoners ; and 
Jekin, who felt in himself an internal conviction that 
he was a man of as much consequence in the world as 
any human being, could not conceive how Sir Payan 
Wileton could have forgot to inquire where he was, 
when he did not find him in the same room with the 
knight. On this he wondered, and better wondered, 
till his companion replied, *' I told you before, my good 
Jekin, Sir Payan's designs only affect me, and possi- 
ttly he may have forgotten you altogether. But it 
seems growing darkerf I wonder Longpole has not 
been here to speak to us, according to his promise." 

" I should not wonder if he were pla5ring us a trick, 
and were not to come at all," said Jekin. *' Oh, dear ! 
what would become of us ? Lord 'a mercy, I don't 
like it at all !" 

Li about a quarter of an hour, however, their hopes 
were raised and disappointed. The key once more 
turned in the door, and both the knight and his com-* 
panion expected to see their friend Heartley, but in 
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his place a|ypeared two of the servants of Sir F^jzn^ 
one of whom brought in some provisions, while the 
other stood at the door* The sight, however of the 
' roast beef and jug of ale was very gratifying to the 
entrails of the w<Mthy clothier, who looked on well 
contented while the man laid them down on the ground 
before him. 

** Now, my good fellow, aa we had a little salt," 
said Jekin, '< we couid fall-to.'' 

"Fellow me no fellows," answered the servant; 
<*eat what you've got, my forward chap, and thank 
God for it." 

** Ay, but wouldst have me tear it with my teeth !" 
cried the clothier. " I'm not a wild beast, though you 
do keep me in a den." 

** Well, I will cut yon a nuncheon with my dagger," 
replied the serving-man. '* Look to him, Will, that he 
do not smite me while I kneel," and so saying, he 
stooped and cut several slices from the meat with his 
side knife, which being done, he rose, and left the strong 
room quickly, as if almost afraid of its denizens. 

** Now, sir," cried Jekin, " come and keep your 
spirit up with some of the best comfort in nature. 
Oh, to my mind, there is no consolation on earth like 
roast beef and ale." 

But Sir Osborne had no inclination to join in the 
good clothier's repast. The auguries which he drew 
from the appearance of these two strange serving-men, 
and the absence of Longpole, were not of a nature to 
increase his appetite, and he looked on silently, while 
Jejtin, without any sacrifice-to the gods, devoured great 
part of the beef, and made manifold libations of the 
ale. 

"Jekin," said Sir Osborne, when the clothier had 
finished, " I am afraid Sir Payan Wileton has discov- 
ered that our friend Heartley is not quite cprdial to his 
interests, and that he may take means to prevent his 
aiding us. Now, there is no reason that you should 
stay here as well as I ; therefore as soon as it is dark, 
I will help you up to the window as you did me — Drop 
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down on the other side ; and speed as fast as yon can 
to any town where yon are well known, there get 
together a body of a dozen horsemen, and scour the 
seacoast from Sandwich to Hythe. Wherever you 
hear of a Portingallo vessel, there stop and keep good 
watch, for I doubt not that this Sir Payan intends to 
send me to some far land, and perhaps sell me for a 
slave — ^Kill me I do not think he dare. Your pains 
shall be well paid* The night is coming on ; so you 
had better mount first, and see the ground on the other 
side, that you may drop fair." 

** No, no, my lord-*that is. Sir Osborne," said Je- 
kin : ^ dang it, no ! you would not go away and leave 
me, so m not go away and leave you. Lord 'a mercy ! 
that's not fair, any way," 

" But by going you can serve me far more than by 
staying," said Sir Osborne ; " so try to mount on my 
shoulders that you may see the ground." 

It was with great difficulty, however, that the honest 
clothier was persuaded to msJie the attempt, and when 
he did so, it was in vain. Somewhat corpulent and 
shorter than the knight, even when standing upright on 
Sir Osborne's shoulders, he could hardly get as much 
6f his arms over the opening as the other had done, 
and when he attempted to swing himsqlf up, the heavy 
part of his body, which, according to Hudibras, is the 
seat of honour, and which, in the worthy clothier, was 
by iro means deficient in rotundity, weighed him back 
again with a strong counteracting force, so that when 
Sir Osborne freed him, he swung for a moment like a 
pendulum, and then dropped to th« ground. 

No resource now remained but to wait patiently the 
event, and much need of patience had they to support 
theiQ. Day waned, night fell, hour after hour passed 
l»y,«nd yet no sound gave them notice Ihat any friendly 
being existed within the mansion. The curfew-bell, 
the distant village clock, the barking of some watch- 
ful dogs in the hamlet, and the remote echoes of per- 
sons passing to and fro in the different halls, were all 
tt^t marked the passing of time to the prisoners : and 



hope began gradually to waj^ dimmer and more dim,like 
the flame of a lamp whose oil is out. At length, after 
a weary silent pause^ the clock was heard to strike 
again ; but so faint were the sounds before they reached 
their ears that Sir Osborne could hardly count them. 
** I counted but eleven,^' said he ; ** and yet methought 
the last hour that struck it was eleven too.** 

** Oh, 'tis twelve, 'tis twelve !" replied Groby ; "I did 
not take heed to count, but I am sure it is twelve." 

'^ Hush!" cried the knight, ^ I hear some one on the 
outside. Hark !" 

'' 'Tis but a bat," said Jekin ; " I heard its wings 
whirl past the window." 

" Hush !" cried the knight again, and as he spoke 
something darted thrsugh the opening and fell at his 
feet. Feeling over the ground with his hands, he soon 
discovered the object of his search, which was a small 
roll of parchment. *' It is a letter," said he ; ** but what 
13 the use of throwing me what I cannot see to read. 
It must be for to-morrow morning." 

" Open it ! open it !" cried Jekin ; " methinks I see 
something shining through the end. It casts a light 
upon your hand." 

Sir Osborne rapidly unrolled the scroll, when, to his 
joy and surprise, he found it covered with large lumi- 
nous characters, in which, though somewhat smeared 
by rolling the parchment, was written legibly, " Pull up 
the rope gently that is cast through the window. Catch 
the settle that is tied to it. Make no noise. Come 
out, and be speedy," 

^ Oons!" cried Jekin; 'Uhis is magic. The fairies 
are our friends." 

**0h! brave Heartley," cried the knight ; *'I thought 
he would prove true. But let us lose no time. Jekin, 
stand you undisr with me, and extend your arms* that 
the settle may not make a noise by falling." 

By searching along the wall the rope was found, and 

, by pulling it gently the knight soon began to feel a 

•^yireight at the farther end. For some way it ascended 

silently, as if a person without held it from the wall. 
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IbeCt tlien, when it had been raised aboift aix or seven 
4feet, it grated desperately till it entered the opening in 
4he waJJ, which by courtesy we have termed window. 
7h^ cord had been so adjusted as to ensure its entrance ; 
«uid as soon as Sir Osborne .was certain that it had 
passed sufficiently, and hung upon the very brink, he 
gave it a sudden jerk, and, catching it with a strong hand 
as it fell, secured possession of the tall settle or hall- 
4stoQl with scarcely any noise, 

" Now, good Jekin," said he, ** we are free, I will 
iBount first, and then help you up ; but, standing on this 
aettle, and pulled by me above, you will not have much 
difficalty." 

" Oh, no ! I warrant you, your worship," replied 
Jekin. ** And when we are once out, let every man 
run his own way, say I. Your worship's company 
may prove somewhat dangerous, und I am a peaceable 
man." 

" Well be it so," answered the knight ; aiid placing 
the settle directly under the window, he soon contrived 
to get into^ the opening, and, kneeling in the deep wall, 
managed with some trouble to raise the heavy bedy 
of Groby, and place him in a sitting position on the 
edge, so that the moment he himself dropped down on 
the other side, the honest clothier could take his place 
and follow his example. 

Turning round, Sir Osborne could perceive by the 
dim light of the night, the tall form of Longpole stand- 
ing below^ but he took care not to utter a sound, and 
bending his knees, he gradually stretched himself out, 
till he hung by nothing but his hands — then dropped, 
and in a moment stood silently by Heartley's side, who 
instantly placed in his hands the large double-edged 
sword of which he had been deprived in the morning. 

It now became poor Jekin's turn, who managed the 
matter somewhat more slowly, and a good deal more 
clumsily, and at length, when he dropped, although 
the arms of the knight broke his fall, he uttered a 
tremendous "Oh!" and exhausted, leaned against the 
walL 
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At that moment a light appeared in a window abovei 
passed by a second, and instantly the alarum bell rang 
out a peal enough to wake the dead. 

•' Run ! run ! every one his own way," cried Jekin, 
who seemed to trust mightily to the activity of his own 
legs, and plying them with vast rapidity, he fled up an 
alley before him. 

** This way, my lord," cried Heartley ; •* quick, we 
shall distance them far," and darting off for the thick 
wood that almost touched the angle of the house, he 
led the knight into a deep forest path, crying, ** Stoop !" 

The sounds of pursuit were now loud on every side- 
Whoop, and halloo, and shout floated on the wind, as 
the servants, dispersed in all directions, strove to give 
information or encouragement to their comrades, and 
one party especially seemed by the sound to come 
rapidly on their track. At length an alley, bounded 
by a wall, closed their course in that direction. 

<* We can vault," said Heartley. 

" On!" cried the knight, and in a moment both had 
cleared the wall and the dry ditch beyond, but at the 
same moment, the sounds of two parties of pursuers 
were heard in the parallel alley. 

*' Down in the ditch !" cried the knight ; ** they will 
see us if we take to the open field." 

No sooner was it said than done, and immediately 
after they heard, as they lay, the feet and voices of 
half a dozen men passing rapidly by. • ^ 

**I was sure they did not take this way, Joe," cried 
one. ' 

** And I am sure they did !" answered the other. 
"They're in the wood now. Let us — ^" 

What he said more was lost, and after pausing for 
a moment or two till the sounds were but faintly heard 
in the wood, Longpole and his lord betook them to the 
open field, and isoon were out of si|rht of the park. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

"** 1 do believe itn the common world 
*Teems out with things we know not ; and ear mind, 
Too gross for us to scan the inighty whole, 
Znotrs not how buqr &U creation is." 

In the mgiiml histcay, here fellows ti long cha^/ter, 
•describing how Sir Payan Wileton, sitting in deep and 
tamest consultation with Sir Cesar the magician, 
regarding the teeming future, was only awaikened to a 
full sense of the present by the veiy resonant ** Oh !" 
uttered by Jekin Greby as he fell from the window. 
And the same chapter goes on at great length to detail 
^ that Sir Payan did and said upon making the dis- 
covery "^f his prisoners' evasion. His fury, his 
anenaces, his orders, his promises to "^ose who should 
retake themt sire all described fully, and in very 
sublime language, by Professor Vonderbrugius. But 
nevertheless we shall omit them, as well as the long 
account by which they are preceded, of the strange and 
curious ceremonies employed by Sir Cesar to ascer- 
tain thepvent ©f m&ny dark, schemes that were then 
revolving in the breasts of men ; and we think that the 
reasons whicb induce us to leave out all these curious 
particulars will fuHy justify our so doing in the opin- 
ion of our readers* In the first place, we wish to 
follow our hero as fast as possible ; in the next place, 
«very reader, whose head is any better than a turnip, 
«can easily figure the mad rage of a passionate though 
wily man, ^n finding that his prey has escaped from 
his hand ; and in the third place, we dtd not translate 
this chapter, inasmuch as Vonderbrugius, besides 
feeing vastly sublime, was wholly unintelligible. 

Making therefore, that short which was originally 
long, we shall only say that all the servants^ roused 
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firom their beds, beat the woods in every direction* 
searching vainly for the young knight and Richard 
Heartley, who, as we have seen, contrived to evade 
their pursuit. Not such, however, was the fate of poor 
Jekin Groby, who, running straight forward up one of 
the avenues, was soon seen and overtaken by a party 
of servants, who, taking it for granted that he would 
resist most violently, beat him unmercifully out of 
mere expectation. 

Roaring and grumbling, the unfortunate clothier was 
brought back to the manor, and underwent Sir Payan's 
objurgation with but an ill grace. ^* You are a viUain ! 
you are l** cried Jekin. '^ You had better let me alone ! 
you had ! You'll bum your fingers if you meddle with 
me. — You've stolen .my bags already — but the king 
and Lord Derby shall hear of it ; ay, and the cardinal 
to boot — and a deal, more too. — Did not I hear you 
promise to murder him, you black-hearted vagabond f 

*' Tie him hand and foot," said Sir Payan, *' and 
bring him back again into the strong-room. Bring 
him along ; I would fain see how they reached the win- 
^dow." And followed by the servants, hauling along 
poor Jekin, who ever and anon muttered something 
about Lord Derby, and the king, and his bags, he pro- 
ceeded to the chamber where the young knight had 
been imprisoned. There the settle and the rope gave 
evidence of the manner in which the escape had b«en 
effected, and were instantly removed by order of the 
knight, to prevent the honest clothier, though now 
bound hand aSd foot, from making the attempt aga;n. 
** This man's evidence would damn me," thought Sir 
Payan. *♦ Fool that I was to forget that he was here, 
and not look in that straw closet, before I committed 
myself with th^ other ! ' but he must be taken care of, 
and never see England again. What is that ?" con- 
tinued* he aloud, pointing to the scroll which caught 
his eye on the ground. " Give it me. Ha ! All fair ! 
Can old Sir Cesar have aided in this trick — ^we will 
see." And with hasty strides he proceeded to the high 
chamber where he had left the astrologer. He slack- 
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ened his pace however with some feelings of awe, for 
as he approached he heard a voice speaking high. 
** In the name of God most high," it cried, " answer ! 
Shall his head be raised so high for good or for evil ? 
Ha ! thou fleetest away. — Let be ! Let be !" _ 

At this moment Sir Payan threw open the door, 
9nd found the old man with his hair standing almost 
erect, his eye protruded, and his arms extended, as if 
still adjuring some invisible being. " It is gone !"^ 
cried he, as the other entered. — " It is gOne !' and he 
sank back exhausted in his chair. 

Notwithstanding the fund of dauntless resolution 
which Sir Payan held, his heart seemed to grow faint 
as he entered the apartment, in which there was a 
strange sickly odour jof incense and foreign gums, and 
a thin blue smQl^,t|biA, diffusing itself from a chs^ng- 
dish on tha table, rendered the va^ous objects flicker- 
ing and indistinct. Nor could he help persuading 
himself that something rushed by him as he opened 
the door, like a sudden gust of cold wind, that made 
him give an involuntary shudder. 

When ke hid left the room below, he had deter- 
mined to tax the old knight boldly with having aided 
in the prisoners' escape ; but his feelings were greatly 
changed when he enteivd, and accosting him with a 
mixture of awe amd respect, he asked how it was that 
people discovered any characters written in a certain 
sort of ink he had heard of, which was quite pure and 
white, till the person who had the secret subniitted it 
to some other process. 

'^ tlold the paper to the fire l" said Sir Cesar 
feebly. 

Sir Payan immediately extended the parchment 
over the chafing-dish, but in vain ; no trace of any kind 
appeared^ and vexed and disappointed he let it drop 
into the flame. 

"Know ye that my prisoner has escaped 1" said he, 
" arid I am agalh insecure." 

** Listen to what is of mightier moment,^ cried Sir 
Cesar with a great effort, as if his pocwBrs wete almoiK 



extinct with some vast excitement just midergpMi> 
*' Listen, and Feply not ; but leave me the moment you 
have heard. You besought me to ascertain the fate- 
of Edward Doke of Buckingham, that you might judge 
whether to serve him as he woidd have you. — ^I' have 
compelled an answer from those who know, and I 
learn that, within one year, Buckingham's head shall 
be the highest in the reahn* — Mark I detennine I and 
leave me !" > 

Sir Payan, aware that it wses^nseleds to* remain: wheoi 
Sir Cef^ar had once desired to be alone, quitted the 
chamber in silence, **Yes!" said he thoughtfully, 
" I will serve him, so long as I do not undo myself — ^I 
will creep into his- counsels — I will appear his zealous^ 
friend — ^but I will be wary. — ^He jwns at the crown — 
as he rises I will rise- — ^but if I ^OTiiia-roake one false- 
step in that proud ascent,! will hurl hiiftfdown, and when 
the fair lands of Buckingham are void — Whe^ kiows? 
We j^iall see. — Less than I have rise* higher! — Hoi 
who waits 1 When the PortingaUo returns,, give tlj& 
prisoner into his hands — but first make th^ captain spejflt 
with me. — Buckingham's head shall b^he hrghest-Tn 
the realm 1 That must be king — never di3 I know his^ 
prophecies fail, though sometimes tfeeyhave a strange 
twisted meaning — ^highest in^'^e realm — there can be 
none high^p: than the king — Harry has no male heir.*— 
Well, we shall see." 



CHAPTER JX. ' 

" Welcome, he said : 
^ Ob, long expected, to my dear embrace ! ** • 

Dbydeit. 

" We nrast not think ourselves safe," said Longpole,^ 
when they had got about two miles from the park, '* till 
we have put five estates between us and that double cun» 
ning fox. Sir Payan Wileton,. for by break of dav his 
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%ot8emen will be out in every direction, and he will not 
mind breaking a little law to have us.*' 

" Which way are we going now !" demanded the 
knight ; «* I should judge towards Canterbury*'' 

** A little to the left we bear now," replied Lpn^- 
pole, '* and yet the left is become the right, for by 
going left we get right off his land, my lord." 

Call me not my lord, Heartley," said Damley. 

Did I appear before the kmg as Lord Darnley, lus 
grace might be odfended, and especially the proud Wol- 
Bey ; as, after many enlareaties, made by the best in the 
land, the prelate refused to see either my father or 
myself, that we might plead our own cause ; therefore, 
for the present, I am but Sir Osborne Maurice. Thou 
hast too much wit I know to give me my lord at every 
instant, like yon fooludi clothier." 

"Oh no, not I," replied Longpole, **I will Sir 
Osborne' you^ sir, mightily* But speaking of the 
clothier, your worship, how wonderftiily the fellow 
used his legs. It seemed as if every step cried out ell- 
wide; and when he stumbled 'twas but three-quarters, I 
hope he ei^caj^d, if 'twere but to glorify his running." 

^ Even if they took him," said the knight, " Sir 
Payan would not keep him after he found I was gone." 

«* If 'twere not for avarice," said Longpple ; " the 
fellow had all his bett^ angels in his bags, and Sir 
Payan* has store of avarice. Fve seen him wrangle 
with a beg^ for the change of a halfpenny, when the 
devil tempted him to cqmmit a charity. And yet ava* 
rice, looked upon singly,, is not a bad vice for a man 
to have either. It's a warm, a comfortable, solid sin; 
and if most men will damn their own soul to get money, 
he can't be much worse off who damns his to keep it* 
Oh, I like avarice ! .Give me avahco for my sin. 
But I tire your worship." 

" No, no, faith," replied the knight. " Thy cheer- 
fulness, together with the freedom of my limbs, gives 
me new spirit, Heartley." 

" Oh, good your worship," cried Longpole, ** call 
me something else than Heartley. Since the fit is on 
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US for casting our old names, 111 be after the fashkm 
too, and have a new one." 

" Well, then, I will call thee Longpole," said the 
knight, ** which was a name we gave thee this morn- 
ing, when thou wert watching us on the bank." 

" Speak not of it, Sir Osborne," replied he ; " that 
was a bad trick — ^the worst I ever was in. But call 
me Longpole, if your worship chooses. When I was 
with the army, they called me Dick Fletcher, because 
I made the arrows ; and now Til be Longpole, till such 
time as your honour is established in all your rights 
again, and then I'll be merry Master Heartley my lord's 
man." 

''I fear me, Dick, that thou wilt have but little 
besides thy merriment for thy wages," said the knight, 
" at least for a while, for yon same Sir Payan has my 
bags too in safe custody, and also some good letters 
for his grace of Buckingham, Yet I hope to receive 
in London^ the ransom of a' knight and two squires, 
whom I m»Ae prisoners at Bouvines. 'Till ^ then we 
must content ourselves on soldiers' fare, and strive not 
to grow sad because our purses are empty." 

"Oh, your worship, my merriment never leaves 
me," said Longpole. "They say that I laughed 
when first I came into the world ; and with God's 
will, I will laugh when I go out of it. When good 
Dr. Wilbraham, your honour's tutor, used to teach me 
Latin — ^you were but a little thing then, some four 
years old — but, however, I was a great boy of twelve, 
and he would kindly have taught me, and made a clerk 
of me ; but I laughed so at the gods and goddesses, 
that he never could get on — The great old fools of 
antiquity, as I used to call them — and then he would 
cane me, and laugh too, till he could not cane me for 
laughing. I was a wicked wag in those days ; but 
since then I have grown to laugh at folks as much as 
with them. But I think you said. Sir Osborne, that 
you had letters for the Duke of Buckingham ; if we 
walk on at this pace, we shall soon be upon his land." 

" What ! has he estates in this county ?" aAed the. 
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knight ; -** my letters were addressed to him at Thorn- 
bpry in Gloucestershire." 

" Oh, but he has many a broad acre too in Kent," 
answered Longpole ; ^' and a fine house, windowed 
throughout with glass, and four chimneys at each end; 
Bot a room but has its fire. They say that he is there 
even now. And much loved is he of the commons, 
being no way proud, as some of our lords are, with 
their upturned noses, as if they scorned to wind their 
mother earth." 

" Were I but sure that his grace were there," said 
the knight, " I would e'en venture without the letters ; 
for much has he been a friend to my father, and he is 
also renowned for his courtesy." 

*' Surely, your worship," answered Longpole, " if 
his grace have any grace, he must be gracious ; and 
yet I have heard that Sir Payan is the duke's good 
friend, and it might.be dangerous to trust yourself." 

** I do not fear," said the knight. " The noble duke 
would never deliver me into the hands of my enemy ; 
and although, perhaps. Sir Payan may play the syco- 
phant, and cringe to serve his own base purposes with 
his grace, I cannot believe that the duke would show 
him any further favour than such as we yield to a hound 
that serves us. However, we must £bid soma place to 
couch us for the night, and to-morrow morning I will 
determine." 

** Still, we must on a little farther to-night," said 
Longpole. " That Sir Payan has th^nose of a blood- 
hound, and I should fear to rest yet for a couple of 
hours. But the country I know well, every path and 
field, so that I will not lead your worship wrong." 

For nearly ten miles more, lighted by neither moon 
nor stars, did the two travellers proceed, through fields, 
over gates, and in the midst of woods, through which 
Longpole conducted with such unerring sagacity that 
the young knight could not help a suspicion crossing 
his mind that his guide must have made himself ac- 
quainted with the paths, by some slight practice in 
deer-stalking, or other gentle employments of a similar 
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nature. At length, however, they arrived in tiie bottom 
of a little valley, where a clear quick stream was dash- 
ing along, catching and reflecting all the light that re- 
mained in the air. On the edge of the hill hung a 
portion of old fore'st ground, in the skirts of which was 
a group of hay-stacks ; and hither Longpole led his mas- 
ter, seeming quite familarwith all the localities round 
about. '* Here, sir, leap this little ditch and mound. 
— Wait ! there is a young hedge — ^now between these 
two hay-stacks is a bed for a prince. Out upon the 
grumblers that are always finding fault with fortune ! 
The old lady, with her purblind eyes, gives, it is true, 
to one man a wisp of straw, and to another a cap and 
plimie ; but if he with the wisp wears it as gayly as 
the other does his bonnet, why fortune's folly is mended 
by content. I killed a fat buck in that wood not a 
month since," continued Lo^igpole ; " but, good your 
worship, tell not his grace of Buckingham thereof." 

By such conversation Longpole strove to cheer the 
spirits of his young lord, upon whose mind all the 
wayward circumstances of his fate pressed with no 
easy weight. Laying himself down, however, between 
the two haystacks, while Heartley found himself a sim- 
ilar bed hard by, the young adventurer contrived soon 
to forget his sorrows in the arms of sleep ; and as he 
lay there, very inocHisiderately began dreaming of Lady 
Constance de Grey. Sir Payan Wileton also soon 
took his place on the imaginary scene ; and in all the 
wild romance of a sleeping vision, they both contrived 
to tease poor Sir Osborne desperately. At length, 
however, as if imagination had been having her revel 
after judgment had fallen asleep, and had then become 
drowsy herself, the forms melted gradually away, and 
forgetfulness took possession of the whole. 

It was bright daylight when the knight awoke, and 
all the world was gay with sunshine, and resonant 
with the universe's matin song. Longpole, however, 
was still fast asleep, and snoring as U* in obstinate* 
mockery of the birds that sat and sang above^his head. 
Yet even in sleep there was a merry smile upon the 
honest Englishman's face, and the knight could hardly 
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find th,e heart to wake him from the quiet blessing he 
was enjoying, to the cares, the fears, and the anxieties 
of active existence. — ^*'Wake, Richard," said he, at 
length, '* wake ; the sun has risen this hour." 

Up started Longpole. " So he has," cried he ; " well, 
'tis a shame, I own, tliat that same old fellow the sun, 
who could run alone before I was bom, and who has 
neither sat down nor stood still one hour since, should 
still be up before me in the morning. But your wor- 
ship and 1 did not go to bed last night so early as he 
did." 

** Ay !" replied the knight, " but he will still run on, 
as bright, as vigorous, and as gay as ever, long after 
our short race is done." 

" More fool he then," said Longpole ; " hell be lag 
last. But how have you determined, sir, about visit- 
ing the noble duke ?" 

"I will go, certainly," replied the knight; "but, 
good Longpole, tell me, is it far fVom the manor, for 
aU my food yesterday was imprisonment and foul 
words •" 

" Grod's life ! your worship must not complain of 
hunger, then, for such diet soon gives a man a surfeit. 
But, in troth, 'tis more than one good mile. However, 
surely we can get a nuncheon of bread at some cottage 
as we go ; so shall your worship arrive just in time 
for his grace's dinner, and I come in for my share of 
good things in the second or third hall, as it pleases 
master yeoman-usher. So let us on, sir, i' God's 
name." 

Climbing the hiU, they now cut across an angle of 
the forest, and soon came to a wide open down, whereon 
a shepherd was feeding a fine flock of sheep, singing 
lightly as he went along. 

shepherd's song. 

The silly beast, the silly beast, 
That crops the grassy plain, 
Enjoys more than the monarch's feast, 
And never tastes his pain. 

Sing oh ! sing oh > for high degree, 
Vd be a sheep, and browse the lee. 
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The 'bjfoideired robe with jewels drese'd, 

The silks and Telvets raze, 
What are they to the woolly vest 
That shuts out cold and care t 

Sing oh ! sing oh ! for hi^ d^^ree, 
A wooUy coat's the coat tor me. 

The Idng he feeds on dainty meat, 

Then goes to bed and weeps ; 
The sheep he crops the wild thyme sweet, 
And lies him down and sleeps. 

Sing ah. ! sing oh ! for high degree, 
A careless life's the life for me. 

'' This shepherd will have his hard pressed cards 
and his brown bread," said Longpole, ^ and if yofiir 
worship's hunger be like mine, no way damty,. we can 
manage to break our fast with him, though it be not 
on manchets and stewed eels." 

The knight was very willing to try the shepherd's 
£ire, and bending their course towards him, they came 
up just as he was placing himself under an old oak, 
leaving his sheep to the care of his dogs, and found 
him well disposed to supply their necessities. His 
pressed curds, his ravelled bread, and his leathern bot- 
tle, full of thin beer, were cheerfully produced ; and 
Ivhen the knight, drawing from his pocket one of the 
few pieces that had luckily not been placed in his 
bags, offered to pay for their refreshment, the honest 
shepherd would receive no payment ; his good lord, 
he said, the Duke of Buckingham, let none of his peo- 
ple want for any thing in their degree, from his chan'- 
cellorto his shepherd. 

" Content is as good as a king," said Heartley, as 
they proceeded on their way. " But there, does not 
your worship catch a glance of the house where those 
two hills sweep across one another, with a small road 
winding in between them — just as if under yon large 
mass of chalky stone, that seems detached and hanging 
over the path, with a bright gleam of sunshine seen 
upon the wood beyond] — Do you not see the chimneys, 
sir?" 

'^ I do, I do," answered Sir Osborne. *^ But come, 
let us. on, it caxmot be far." 
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*^ Not above half a mile^" answered Longpole ; <*but 
"we must go round to the other side, for on this lie 
the gardens, which, as I have beard, are marvellous 
licb and curious* There may be seen all kinds of 
foreign fruit, com, trees, capers, lemons, and oranges. 
And they say, that by a strange way they call gra£l> 
ing, making, as it were, a fool of daine iNature, they 
give her a party-coloured coat, causing one tree to 
bring forth many kinds of fruit, and flowers of sundry 
colours." 

'*! have seen the same in Holland," replied the 
knight, " where the art of man seems bokUy, as it 
were, to take the pencil from nature's hand, and paint 
the flowers with what hues he will." 

Walking rapidly on, they soon crossed the fields 
that separated them from the park, and skirting round 
the grounds, reached the high road. This ran along 
for about a mile under the thick massy wall, which, 
supported by immense buttresses, and partially over- 
grown with ivy, enclosed the domain on all sides. 
Every here and there some of the old English oaks, 
the true aboriginal giants of our isle, waved their wide 
bare arms over the boundary ; while still, between, the 
eye rested on the various hues of tender green which 
the earlier trees just began to put forth, mingled with 
the dark shades of the pine and the cedar. The 
thick wall continued uninterrupted till towards the 
middle, where, turning abruptly round to the right, it 
was seen flanking on both hands the wide road that 
led up to a pair of massy iron gates before the house. 
On each side of these gates appeared a square tower 
of brickwork, affording sufficient lodging for the porter 
and his men ; and round about the doors of which was 
a crowd of paupers already collected, waiting for the 
daily dole which they received from the table of the 
duke. 

Through these Sir Osborne took his way, followed 
by Longpole, yet not without a sort of murmur among 
the beggar train, who, thinking all that remained from 
the dinners in the various halls their own by rights 
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grambled at every one who went in, as if they therebjr 
received an injury. 

The gate being open, the knight entered, and looked 
round for some one to answer his inquiries. The 
porter instantly stepped forth from his house, and not- 
withstanding that the stranger's dress had lost the 
saucy freshness of its first gloss, he doffed his cap 
with as much respect as if he had been robed in 
ermines : and thus it may be invariably observed, that 
where the noble and the great are affable and easy of 
access, their dependants are, in their station, civil and 
courteous ; and where, on the contrary, the lord affects 
those airs of misproud haughtiness, 'which offer but a 
poor comment on his mind's construction, his servants 
nev^r fail, by their insolent rudeness, to afford a fine 
caricature of their master's pride. 

*^ Sir," said the porter, doffing his cap with a low 
bow, imagining that the knight came to dine at the 
table in the second hall, to which all strangers of 
respectable appearance were admitted: **'tis not 
yet eleven o'clock, and the dinner is never served till 
noon." V 

"That will be more to my purpose," replied the 
knight, ^ as I wish to have audience of his grace, if 
he be now in Kent." 

** His grace walks in the flower-garden," replied the 
porter, ** and I know not whether he may be spoken 
with ; but follow me,* sir, and I will bring you to his 
chamberlain." So saying, he led the way across the 
court, and ascending the steps of the terrace on which 
the mansion was raised, he pushed open the hail-door, 
and conducted the knight through a merry group of 
servants, engaged in various sports, into a second hall, 
where were a number of ecclesiastics and gentlemen, 
of that intermediate grade, which raised them above 
the domestics, without giving them a title to asso- 
ciate vrith the persons admitted to the duke's own 
table. 

Here the porter looked around, as if searching for 
tome one among the various groups that tenanted t^Q 
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apaitment ; and then begging the knight to wait a mo- 
ment, he^ft him. 

Finding that all eyes were fixed upon him with that 
sort of glance of cool, impertinent inquiry which few 
persons scruple to exercise upon a stranger, who comes 
new into a place where they themselves are at home, 
Sir Osborne went up to some fine suits of armour, 
which were ranged in order at the end of the hall. 
Among the rest was one of those beautiful fluted suits 
of Milan steel, which are now so rarely met with. 
It was arranged as for use, and the arm extended, with 
the gauntlet resting on the pommel of an immense 
double-handed sword, which was supported by a small 
rail of iron, placed there as a guard. 

The knight considered it sdl with the eyes of a 
connoisseur, and taking the sword from underneath the 
ganntlet, drew it partly out of the sheath. 

«* You are a bold gentleman," said one of the starers, 
coming up to the knight. <* Do ypu know that these 
suits are my lord duke's ? — ^What are you going to do 
with that sword ?" 

*' To slit the ears of any one who asks me imperti- 
nent questions," answered the knight, turning suddenly 
round upon him. 

'^ Cast him out ! cast him out !" cried a dozen voices. 
** Who is the beggarly rascal, with his gray doublet ? 
Cast him out !" • 

But the knight glanced round them with that sort 
of fierce determined look which tells that an adver- 
sary would have no easy task to master the heart 
that so lights up the eye; and though some still 
cried to cast him out, no one thought fit to approach 
too near. 

** Peace! peace!" cried an old ecclesiastic, who 
had been sitting at the farther extreme of the hall, and 
who now advanced. *' Peace ! see ye not by his spurs 
the gentleman is a knight ? My son," he continued^ 
addressing Sir Osborne, '* those arms are the noble 
Duke of Buckingham's, and, out of respect for our 
patnm, those who are admitted to this hall refrain firom 
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touching his ten suits. That which seems to hare 
excited your curiosity was the prize at a toumament«' 
given by an old friend of his grace some fifteen years 
ago, and it is one of the most handsome in his posses- 
sion." ' 

^^ I should not have touched those arms, my good 
father," answered the knight, ^^ had I not thought that 
I recognised the suit ; and was drawing the blade to 
see if it was the same." 

'* By what mark would you know it, young gentle 
man?" demanded the priest. 

'^ K it be that I mean," replied Sir Osborne, ^ there 
is written on the blade, 

* I will win my right. 
Or die in the fight.'" 



*' True, true ! said the clergyman. " There is so ; 
but you must be too young to have been at that tourney." 

*^ No matter," said the knight: ''but, if I mistake 
not, here is his grace's chamberlain." 

As he spoke, a gentleman, dressed in a black velvet 
suit, with a gold chain round his neck, followed the 
porter into the hall, and addressed himself to the 
knight : '' I have communicated your desire," said 
he, '* to my lord duke, who has commanded me to 
say, that if your business with his grace be such as 
may pass through a third person, he prays you to in* 
form him thereof by me ; but if you must needs speak 
with him personally, he never denies his presence to 
diose who really require it." 

Though he spqke with all courtesy, there was some- 
thing in the manner of the chamberlain that Sir Osborne 
did not like; and he answered full haughtily, *' Inform 
his grace that my business is for his private ear, and 
that a moment vrill show him whether it be such as he 
can hear with pleasure." 

" Then I have naught left, sir, but to lead you to his 
grace," replied the chamberlain ; " though, I am sure, 
you know that it is not well to trouble great men with 
small matters," 
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*^ Lead on, sir," said the knight, observing the cham- 
berTain's eye glance somewhat critically over his ap- 
parel": " my doublet is not very new, you would say; 
but if I judge it good enough for your lord, it is too good 
for his servant's scorn/' 

The chamberlain led on in silence through one of 
Ihe side doors of the hall, and thence by a long pas- 
sage to the other side of the dwelling, where, issuing 
out upon the terrace, they descended into a flower- 
garden, laid out much after the pattern of a Brussels 
carpet. Formed into large compartments, divided by 
broad paved walks, the early flowers of the season 
were distributed into all manners of arabesques, each 
bed containing those of one particular colour; so that, 
viewed from above, the eflfect was not ugly, though 
somewhat stifl*, and gay without being elegant. 

As Damley descended, he beheld at the farther end 
a tall, dignified man, of about the middle age, walking 
slowly up and down the longest walk. He was dressed 
in one of the straight coats of the day, stiflf with gold 
embroidery, and the upper part of the sleeve puflfed 
out with crimson silk, and held down with straps of 
cloth of gold. The rest of his attire was of the same 
splendid nature ; the high breeches of silken serge, 
pinked with gold — the mirabaise, or small low-crowned 
bonnet, of rich velvet, with a thin feather leaning across 
fastened by a large ruby — ^the silken girdle, with its 
jewelled clasp, — all were corresponding : and though 
the dress might not be so elegant in its forms as that 
which we are accustomed to call the Vandyke, yet it 
was far more splendid in its materials, and had per- 
haps more of majesty, though less of grace. Two 
servants walked sJbout ten paces behind, the one carry- 
' ing in his hand his lord's sword, the other bearing an 

e orange, which contained in the centre a sponge, ^ed 

with vinegar. 

5 The duke himself was busily engaged in reading as 

e, he walked, now poring on the leaves of the book he 

i held in his hand, now raising his eyes and seeming to 

consider what he had just collected. As the young 
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knight approached, however, he paused, placed a mark 
between the leaves where he had left off, and advanced 
a step, with that affable smile and winning courtes3r 
for which he was so famous. 

" I give you good morrow, fair sir," said he. "Mjr 
chamberlain says that you would speak with me — Me- 
' thinks my good fortune has made me see your face 
before — Say, can Buckingham serve you ?'* and as he 
spoke, he considered the ycungstranger attentively, as 
if he did really remember him. 

*' Your grace is ever courteous,^' replied the knight; 
and then added, seeing that the chamberlain still staid 
— " But in the first place let me say, that what I was 
unwilling to communicate to this your officer, I am 
equally unwilling to speak before him.** 

*' Leave us !" said the duke. *' In truth, I know not 
why you stay. Now, fair sir, may I crave your name V* 

** 'Tis now a poor one, my good lord," replied the 
knight — " Osborne Darnley." 

'^ Rich, rich, de^r youth ! in virtue and in merit,** 
cried the duke, taking him in his arms, and embracing 
.him warmly — which accolade did not escape the re- 
verted eyes of the chamberlain — ^* rich in honour and 
courage, and every good quality. The Lord of Sur- 
rey, my good son-in-law, to whom you are a dear com- 
panion in arms, wrote me from Ireland some two 
months past that I might expect you here ; evolved 
to me the plans which you have formed to gain the 
favour of the king ; and prepared me to aid you to the 
best of my poor power. Hold you the same purpose 
of concealing your name which you proposed when 
you wrote from Flanders to Lord Surrey, and which 
you observed when last in this our happy country V* 

*' I do, my good lord," replied the knight^ •* on every 
account ; but more especially as it is the wish and 
desire of him I am bound most to honour and obey— 
my father." 

'* My jud^ent goes with his and yours," said the 
duke, ^^ more especially as for some cause that proud 
man Wolsey, when, not long since, I petitioned the 
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king to see your noble father, stepped in and stayed 
the wavering consent that hnng upon his grace's tipa. 
But think not, my dear youth, that I have halted in your 
cause. Far from it ; I have urged your ri^ts with 
all the noblest and best of the land ; while your own 
merits, and the high name you have acquired in serv- 
ing with the emperor, have fixed your interest oi;i the 
sure basis of esteem ; so that, wherever you find a real 
English heart, and but whisper the name of Damley, 
there you shall have a friend — ^yet, indeed,! have much 
to complain of in my lord, your father." 

'' Indeed, indeed, your grace !*' cried the knight, the 
quick blood mounting into his cheek. *' Some mis- 
conception must make you think so. My father. 
Heaven knows, is full of gratitude and affection to- 
wards you.** 

*' Nay, protest not,** replied Buckingham, with a 
smile, ** I have the strongest proof of his ingratitude 
and bad esteem ; for what can be so great a proof of 
either, as to refuse an offered kindness ?*' 

*^ Oh, I understand your grace," said Sir Osborne. 
•* But though the noble, the princely offers of pecuniary 
assistance which your grace held out to him were 
declined, my father's gratitude was not the less. For 
five long years I have not seen him, but in all his let* 
ters he speaks of the noble Duke of Buckingham as 
one whose virtues have shamed him from misanthropy." 

"Well, well!" answered the duke. "At least re- 
member, you were counted once as my page, when 
you were a child no higher than my knee : so now 
with you I will command, whereas with your father I 
could but beg ; and I will say, that if you use not my 
house, my servants, and my purse, you hold Bucking 
ham at naught. But we must be more particular: 
come into my closet till dinner be served, smd tell me 
all, for young soldiers are rarely rich, and I will not 
have my purpose balked." 

We shall not pursue the farther conversation of the 
Duke of Buckingham and the young knight : suffice 
that the frank generosity of his noble friend easily drew 

Vol. I.~F 11 
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from Sir Osborne all his history, even to the very day. 
His plans, his wishes, and his hopes ; the conduct of 
Sir Payan Wileton, and his desperate designs ; his o^wn 
intention to seek the court, and strive to win the favour 
of the king before he disclosed himself — ^were all dis- 
played before the duke, who did not fail to encourage 
him to persevere, both by words of hope and proffers 
of assistance. 

" As to your enemy, Sir Payan Wileton," said the 
duke, " I know him well — he is a desperate villain — 
and yet such men are useful in great enterprises. — 
You say you met that strange but wonderful man Sir 
Cesar, — Did he not tell you any tiling concerning me? 
— But no ! he was wise. His grace the king might die 
without issue male — and then God knows ! How- 
ever, we will not think of that !" And with these dark 
hints of some more remote and daring schemes, the 
Duke of Buckingham contented himself for the time, 
and returned to the more immediate affairs of him 
whose interest he now so warmly embraced. But in 
the midst of their conversation, the controller of the 
household entered to marshal the way to the banquet- 
hall. 

" What said you, my dear youth, was the name you 
had adopted ?" demanded the duke ; *' for I must gain 
you the acquaintance of my friends.*' 

'* Ever since the sequestration of our estates," replied 
the knight, " and their transfer to Sir Payan Wileton, I 
have, when in England, borne the name of Osborne 
Maurice." 

" Osborne Maurice !" said the duke, with some em- 
phasis, as if he found something extraordinary in the 
name. " How came you to assume that ?" 

** In truth, I know not," answered the knight ; 
** 'twas fixed on by my father." 

" Yes, I now remember," said the duke, after musing 
for a while. ** He was a dear friend of my good lord, 
your father's — ^I mean the other Sir Osborne Maurice, 
who supported Perkyn Warbeck — but 'twill do as well 
as another — the name is forgotten now." 
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CHAPTER X. 

*' Bom of noble state, 
Well could he toamey, and in lists debate." 

Spbnssb. 

When, as may be remembered, tbe porter led the 
knight into the second hall, our friend Longpole re- 
mained in the first, with those of his own degree ; nor 
was he long in making acquaintance, and becoming 
intimate with every one round about, from the old 
seneschal, who took his place in the leathern chair by 
right of immemorial service, to the sucking serving- 
man who was hardly yet weaned from his mother's 
cottage, and felt as stiffly micomfortable in his rich 
livery suit as a hog in armour, a cat in pattens, or any 
other unfortunate animal in a garb that it has not been 
accustomed to. For all, and each, Longpole had his 
joke and his quibble ; he played with one, he jested 
with the other, and he won the hearts of all. In short, 
every one was in a roar of laughter when the porter 
returned from the second hall, followed by one of those 
inferior gentlemen, who had just found it inexpedient 
to follow up his purpose of casting Sir Osborne out. 
Immediately on entering, the porter pointed out Long- 
pole to the other, who advanced and addressed him,^ 
with a vastly supercilious • air, which, however, did 
not produce any very awful effect upon the honest 
fletcher.* 

** So, fellow," said he, " you are the servant of that 
gentleman in the old gray doublet." 

** Yes, your worship, even so," answered Longpole. 
** My honoured master always wears gray, for when 
he is not in gray cloth, he goes in gray iron — and 

* A maker of arrows. 
F2 
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as to its being old, better an old friend than a new 
foe." 

** And who is your master ? I should like to hear/ 
asked the gentleman. 

*^ Lord ! does not your worship know T demanded 
Longpole, giving a merry glance round the crowd, 
that stood already well-disposed to laugh at whatever 
he should say, ''Bless you, sir! my master's the 
gentleman that beat Gog and Magog in single fight, 
slew seventy crocodiles of the Nile before break- 
fast, and played at pitch and toss with the cramp- 
bones of an elephant's hind-leg. — For Heaven's sake 
don't anger him, he'd eat a score such as you at a 
mouthful." 

'' Come, fellow, no insolence, if you mind not to 
taste the stirrup leather," cried tlie other, enraged at 
the tittering of the menials. '' You and your master 
both give yourselves too great airs." 
. " Odd's life, your worship, we are not the only ones !" 
answered Longpole. ''Every Jack carries it as 
high as my lord, now-a-days, so I'll not be out o' the 
fashion." 

" You had better bid your master get a new doublet 
then," said the gentleman of the second hall, with a look 
of vast contempt. 

" That your worship may have the old one V* asked 
Longpole, slily. 

What Uiis might have produced it is impossible to 
say, for a most insupportable roar burst from the ser- 
vants at Longpole's last thrust; but at that moment 
the chamberlain entered from the second hall, and 
beckoned io the gentleman, who was no other than his 
cousin. 

" Take care what you say, William," whispered he ; 
*' that knight, with whom I fihd Master Wilmotswood 
quarrelled about touching the armour, is some great 
man, depend on it The duke sent me away, and 
then he embraced him, and hugged him, as he had 
been his brother ; and the old controller, who saw 
bim go by, nods and winks as if he knew who he is^ 
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and says that we shall see whether he does not dine 
at the first table, ay, and near his grace too, for 
all his old gray doublet. — Hast thou found out his 
name ?" 

** No," replied the other. " His knave is as close 
as a walnut, and does not scruple to break his jests on 
any one — so I'll have no more of him." 

Their farther conversation was interrupted by a 
yeoman of the kitchen presenting himself at the door 
of the hall, and a cry of " Sewers, sewers !" made 
itself heard, giving notice that the noon repast was 
nearly ready to be placed upon the table. The scene 
was at once changed among the servants, and all 
was the bustle of preparation; the sewers running 
to serve the dinner, the yeomen of the hall and 
the butler's men making speed to take their places 
in the banquet room, and the various pages and 
servants of different gentlemen residing in the manor, 
hurrying to wait on their masters at the table. 

In the midst of this, our friend Longpole felt some 
doubt what to do. Unacquainted with what had passed 
between his master and the duke, and even whether 
the knight had made known his real rank or not. Long- 
pole did not well know where to bestow himself. 
•* Odd's life !" said he, after fidgeting for a moment on 
the thorns of uncertainty, " I'll e'en take my chance, 
and go to the chief hall. I can but walk into the next, 
if my young master does not show himself seon. — Ho, 
youngster !" he continued to a page he saw running 
by, *'. which is the way to the lord's hall ?" 

" Follow ! follow ! quick !" cried the boy ; " Pm going 
there, to wait for my Lord Abergany, and we are too 
late." 

Longpole lost no time, and arrived in the haU 
at the moment the controller was arranging the dif- 
ferent servants round the apartment. '^ Stand you 
here. Sir Charles Poynder's man, why go you higher 
than Sir William Cecil's ? Sir William is a banneret. 
Harry Mathers, you keep there. You Jim, by that 
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cupboard — ^And who are youT Who is your master, 
tall fellow r* he continued, addressing Longpole. 

*< Oh, the gentleman that is with the duke,** 1:;ried 
several of the servants, ** The gentleman that is tMi 
the duke/ 

*< Why I know not where he will sit,** said the con- 
troller, ** but wait about, and stand behind his chair. 
— ^Now, are you all ranged? — ^Bid the trumpets 
sound.'* 

A loud flourish gave notice to the seweri^ to serve, 
and to the various guests to descend to the hall, when 
in a few minutes appeared Lord Abergany and Lord 
Montague: and one by one dropped in Sir William 
Cecil, Sir Charles Poynder, and several other knights, 
who, after the various salutations of the morning, fell 
into groups of two and three, to gossip out the long 
Ave minutes which must pass while the controller in- 
formed the duke that the first dish was placed upon the 
table. 

In the mean while honest Longpole stood by, too 
anxious to know the reception his lord had met with, 
oven to jest with those around him, but instead, he 
kept examining all the splendid scene, the rich cloth 
of state placed for the duke, the various cupboards of 
magnificent plate, the profusion of Venice glasses, 
and all the princely furnishing of the hall and table, 
with feelings nearly allied to apprehension. At length 
the voice of the controller was heard crying, ^* The 
duke ! The duke ! — Make way there for the duke !** 
and in a moment after the Duke of Buckingham en- 
tered, leaning with familiar kindness on the arm of the 
young knight. 

**My Lord Abergany," said the duke, "my son, and 
you my Lord Montague, my excellent good friend, 
before we fall to the cheer that Heaven has given us, let 
me introduce to your love this much esteemed knight, 
Sir Osborne Maurice, of a most noble stock, and what 
is better still, ennobled by his deeds : and now let us 
to table. Sir Osborne, you must sit here on my right, 
so shall you enjoy the conversation of my Lord Aber* 
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gany, sitting next to you, and y^t I not lose yours. 
Our chaplain is not here — yet let some holy man 
blesa the meat. Lord Montague, you will tdke my 
left." 

That profound silence now succeeded which ought 
always to attend so important an avocation as that of 
dining, and the Whole worldly attention of every one 
seemed fixed upon the progress of each dish, which 
being brought up in turn to the Duke of Buckingham, 
first supplied those inmiediately aroimd him, and then 
gradually travelling down the table from person to per- 
son, according to their rank, was at length carried out 
by a servant into the second hall, where it underwent 
the same perambulation, and was thence transferred to 
the third. Here, however, its journeys did not cease, 
for after having thus completed the grand tour, and 
become nearly a finished gentleman, the remnant was 
bestowed upon the paupers without. 

So different was the order of the dinner from that 
which we now hold orthodox, and so strange would it 
appear to the modem epicure, that were not such long 
descriptions insufferably tiresome, many curious pages 
might be written to show how a roasted pig, disjointed 
by the carvers without, was the first dish set upon the 
table, and also to evince the wisdom of beginning with 
the heavier food, such as beef, mutton, veal, and pork, 
and gradually drawing to the conclusion with capons, 
herons, pigeons, rabbits, and other more delicate 
dishes. 

However, as our object is to proceed with our 
history as fast as possible, we shall not stay to detail 
the various services, or to defend antiquity against the 
prejudices of to-day : suffice it, that so great was the 
noble Duke of Buckingham's attention to his new 
guest, that Longpole, who stood behind, to hand his 
master drink, threw forward his chest, and raised his 
head two inches higher than ordinary, as if all the 
stray beams of the great man's favour that passed by 
the knight lighted upon himself. 
The duke, indeed, strove generously to distinguish 
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his young friend, feeling that misfortune has much 
greater claims upon a noble mind than saucy prosper- 
ity. The marks of regard which he gave were such 
as, in those days, might well excite the wonder of 
Lord Abergany, who sat next to him. He more than 
once carved for him himself, and twice invited him to 
drink, made him notice those dishes which were 
esteemed most excellent, and spoke to him far more 
than was usual during the course of dinner. 

At length the last service appeared upon the table, 
consisting entirely of sweets; to use the words of 
Hollinshed, ^'Gelaffes of all colours, mired with a 
variety of representations of sundhe flowers, herbes, 
trees, forms of beasts, fish, fowls, and fruits, and there- 
unto marchepaines wrought with no small curiosity ; 
tarts of divers heads and sundrie denominations ; con- 
serves of old fruits, foreign and homebred ; sackets, 
codinals, marmalats, sugar-bread, ginger-bread, flor- 
entines, and sundrie outlandish confections, wherein 
the sweet hand of the sea-faring Portingal was not 
wanting." 

Now also came the finer sorts of wines, Muscadel, 
Romanic, and Caprike ; and the more serious part of 
the banquet being over, the conversation became ani- 
mated and interesting. The young knight, as a stran- 
ger to all, as well as from the marked kindness of the 
duke, was of course a general object of attention ; and 
as the guests easily judged him a traveller lately re- 
turned from abroad, many were the questions asked 
him concerning the countries he had seen, and the 
wars he had been in. 

Tilts and tournaments then became the subject of 
discourse ; and at length the duke filled high a Venice 
glass with wine, and calling upon all to do the like, 
** Good gentlemen," said he, " 'tis seldom that Buck- 
ingham will stint his guests, but this is our last just 
now, for I would fain see a lance broken before night. 
I know not why, but methinks those sports and exer- 
' cises, which are thus undertaken at a moment's notice, 
are often more replete with joy than those of long 
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contrivance ; and here is a good knight, who will balk 
no man of his humour, when 'tis to strike a strong 
blow, or to furnish good course. Sir Osborne, to your 
^rood heahh, and may all prosperity and success attend 
you. Grood lords and friends, join me in my health.** 

Sir Osborne expressed his willingness to do the 
duke any plesaure, and to furnish his course with any 
knight who thought him worthy of his lance. " But 
your grace knows," he continued, " that I have come 
here without arms, and that my horse I lost yesterday, 
as I explained to you." 

** He would fain excuse himself the trouble," said 
the duke, smiling, *^ because we have no fair lady here 
to view his powers ; but, by Heavens, I will have my 
will ! . Surely in my armory there is a harness that 
may suit you. Sir Knight, and in my stables a steed 
that will boar you stoutly. My Lord of Montague, 
you are unarmed too ; quick to the armory, and 
choose your arms. Sir Osborne shall maintain the 
£eld, and furnish two courses against each comer. 
We have not time for more ; and the horse and harness 
the good knight wears shall be the prize. — Ho ! call 
here the armorer! He is a Fleming most expert, 
and shall choose your suit, Sir Osborne." 

All now rose, and Lord Montague proceeded to the 
armory to choose his arms, while the duke, taking 
Sir Osborne and Lord Arbergany into one of the re- 
cesses, spoke to them apart fOt some moments, the 
effect of which, as it appeared, was, that the duke*s 
kinsman embraced the young knight heartily. While 
they were still speaking, the armorer appeared, and 
with a low reverence approached the duke. 

" Billenbach," said the duke, ** thou hast an excel- 
lent eye, and canst see, to the size of a straw, that a 
harness be well adjusted. Look at this good knight, 
and search out among the finest suits in the manor one 
that may be convenient for him." 
* '* 'Tis a damage, your grace," replied the^ armorer, 
with the sort of bow a sledge-hammer might b« sup- 
posed to ma^ — " 'Tis a great damage that you are 
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not at Thombury, for there is the armour that would 
have well harnessed him. The gelt armour, that is 
all engrailed with gelt — made for a tall man, and a 
strong, such as his worship— very big upon the 
chest. Then .there is the polished suit up-stairs, 
which might suit him, but I doubt that the greaves be 
long enough, and I have taken away the barbet and 
volant from the head-piece to give more light, and 
'twould take much time to fasten them on. There 
are none but the ten suits in the second hall — one of 
the tallest of them might do — ^but then they are for 
your grace's own wear," and he looked inquiringly at 
the duke, as if he doubted whether he might not have 
offended by mentioning them. 

" Nay, nay, thou ait right, Billenbach," exclaimed 
the duke ; '^ The fluted suit, above all others ! I am 
sure it will do. Call thy men, and fetch it here ; we 
will arm him among us." 

The armorer obeyed; and in a few minutes re- 
turned with his men bearing the rich suit of fluted 
armour, which had attracted the knight's attention in 
the hall. "Ha! Sir Osborne," said the duke, **do 
you remember this armour ? You were present when 
it was won ; but yet you were too young for that gay 
day to rest on your memory." 

" Nay, my good lord, not so," replied the knight ; 
"I remember it well, and how gallantly the prize uw 
won. I doubt not it will fit me." 

" I feel full sure of it," said the duke, " and that 
you will fit it, for a better harness was never worn ; 
and Surrey says, and I believe, there never was a 
better knight. Come, let us see ; first, for the greaves. 
Oh, admirable ! Does the knee move free ? But I 
see it must. Now the corslet ; that will fit of course. 
How, fellow, you are putting the back piece before ! 
The breastplate ! The breastplate !" 

*' This brassard is a little too close," said the Jmight. 
** If you loosen that stud, good armorer, 'twill be better.'* 

" 'Tis padded, good sir, near the elbow," said the 
man ; *' I will take out\he padding.^ Will your wor* 
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.ship try the head-piece ? Can you see when the bar- 
bet is down ?" 

** Well enough to charge my lance," said the knight. 
** These arms are exquisite in beauty, my lord duke, 
bat very light." 

** There are none stronger- in the world," said the 
duke, " and therein lies the excellence ; though so 
light, that one moves in them more freely than in a 
coat of goldsmith's work, yet they a^e so well tem- 
pered, both by fire and water, and the juice of herbs, 
that the sword must be of fine steel indeed that will 
touch them."_ 

** One may see it by the polish that they keep," said 
the knight. '* In each groove one may view one's self 
in miniature, as in a mirror. They are very beau- 
tiful." 

** You must win them, my young soldier," whispered 
the duke. " Abergany has gone to arm, with Cecil, 
and Montague ; but I know their force. And now for 
the horses. The strongest in my stable, with his 
chanfron, snafiHe-bit, manifaire, and fluted poitrel, 
(which I have all, point device corresponding with the 
suit) goes along as part of the prize. Billenbach! 
take the casque, put a little oil to the visor, and bring 
it to the lawn of the four oaks. See that the other 
gentlemen be told that we render ourselves there, 
where this knight will answer all comers on horseback, 
and I will judge the field. Send plenty of light lances ; 
and as we have not time to put up lists, bid the 
porter bring seven men with staves to mark the space." 

Thus saying, the duke led the way towards the 
stable, speaking to the knight, as they went, of various 
matters which they had not discussed in the morning, 
and making manifold arrangements for concentrating 
all sorts of interest, to produce that efifect upon the 
mind of the king which might lead to the fulfilment of 
Sir Osborne's hopes. Nor to the Duke of Buckingham, 
who was well acquainted with the character of Henry, 
did the plan of the young knight seem unlikely to be 
successfuL The sort of diffidence implied by con- 
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cealing his name, was that thing of all others calcn* 
lated to win the monarch's good-will ; and there was 
also a kind of romantic and chivalrous spirit in the 
scheme altogether, that harmonized well with the 
tastes of the king, who would fain have revived the 
days of the Round-Table, not contented with even the 
wild, adventure-loving character of the times : and yet. 
Heaven knows! those who read the history of the 
Chevalier Bayard, and the Memoirs of Fleurange, will 
find scenes and details recorded of that very day^ 
which the novelist dare not venture to portray. 

Only one thing made the duke anxious in regard to 
his young protege — ^the vast splendour and magnifi- 
cence of the court of England He saw that the 
knight, accustomed alone to the court of Burgundy, 
where merit was splendour, and valour counted for 
riches, was totally unaware of the thoughtless expense 
required by Henry. Sir Osborne had, indeed, informed 
him, that in London he expected to receive from a 
Flemish merchant the ransom of a knight and three 
esquires, amounting in all, together with the value of 
their arms, to about three thousand French crowns, 
which the duke well knew would little more than pay 
for the bard and base of his first just ; and yet he very 
evidently perceived it would be difficult to prevail 
upon him to accept of any purely pecuniary assistance, 
especially as he had no time to lay a plan for offering 
it with any very scrupulous delicacy, Sir Osborne 
purposing to depart after the beverage, or three o'clock 
meal. 

"Now, Osborne," said the duke, familiarly, after 
they had seen their horses properly accoutred, and 
were proceeding towards the place of rendezvous — 
'' Now you are once more armed at all points, and fit 
to encounter the best knight in the land ; but we must 
have that tall fellow who serves you armed too, as 
your custrel, and mounted ; for as you are a knight, 
and certainly errant, I intend to put you upon an ad- 
venture — ^But here come the counterparty. No one 
but Cecil will run you hard. I last year gave a har* 
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Hess and a purse of a thousand marks as a prize, 
"which Cecil had neariy won from Surrey. — But you 
must win." 

•* I will do my best, your grace," replied- the knight, 
'* both for the honour of your grace's friendship, and 
for this bright suit,- which in truth I covet. To break 
two spears with all comers — ^I think your grace said, 
t}iat was ray task. And if I keep the field with equal 
success against all — " 

*^ Of course you win the prize," interposed the duke. 
*^ And if any other gentleman make as good points as 
yourself, you furnish two more courses with him to 
decide — ^But here we are. — Well, my lords, the horses 
will be here before the ground be marked. I stand by» 
and will be an impartial judge." 

It is not so easy to imagine, in these times, how the 
revenues of that age could support the nobles in the 
sort of unbounded expense in their houses, which has 
made Old English hospitality a proverbial expression ; 
but it is nevertheless a certain fact, that from fiAy to 
sixty persons commonly sat to dinner each day in the < 
various halls of every wealthy peer. The boards of 
those who, like Buckingham, maintained a more than 
princely splendour, were generally much better fur- 
nished with guests ; and when he looked round the spot 
that had been appointed for their morning's amusement, 
and beheld not more than a hundred lookers-on, all of 
whom had fed at his own tables, he felt almost disap- 
pointed at the scantiness of spectators. *' We have 
more guests at Thombury," said he ; " and yet, porter, 
you do not keep the ground clear. Gentlemen, these 
four oaks are the bounds; I pray you do not come 
within. — Here are our chargers." 

The fine strong horse which Buckingham had chosen 
for the young knight was now led up, harnessed as if 
for war ; and before mounting, Sir Osborne could not 
refrain from walking round to admire him, as he stood 
pawing the .ground, eager to show his speed. The 
young knight's heart beat high, and laying his left hand 
on the neck, he sprang at once from the ground into 
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the saddle, while the very clang of his new armour, and 
the feeling of being once more equipped as he was 
wont, gave him new life, and hope, and courage. 

Ordered by a whisper from the duke, the groom 
beckoned Longpole from the ground, and the armorer 
taking the shield and lanCe, presented them to the 
young knight at the end of the course. A note or two 
was now sounde(H)y the trumpet, and Lord Abergany 
offered himself on horseback opposite to Sir Osborne, 
who paused a moment, to observe if he charged hie 
lance at the head-piece or the shield, that, out of compli- 
ment to the duke's relation, he might follow his example. 

" Spur, spur, Sir Osborne !" cried the duke, who 
stood near ; " Abergany comes." 

The knight struck his spurs into the charger's sides ; 
the horse darted forward, and the spear, aimed low, 
struck the fess point of Lord Abergany's shield, and 
splmteredup to the vantplate in Sir Osborne's hand ; at 
the same moment Lord Abergany's broke upon the 
young knight's breast ; and suddenly wheeling their 
chargers, they regained the opposite ends of the lawn. 

The second lance was broken nearly in the same 
manner, with only this difference, that Sir Osborne, 
having now evinced his respect for his opponent, aimed 
at the head-piece, which counted a point more. 

Lord Montague now succeeded, laughing good* 
humouredly as he rode towards his place, and bidding 
Sir Osborne aim at his head, for it was, he said, the 
, hardest part about him. The knight did as he was 
desired, and broke his spear twice on the very chamel 
of his helmet. It being now Sir William Cecil's turn, 
each knight charged his spear directly towards the 
other's head, and galloping on, both lances were shiv- 
ered to atoms. 

** Gallantly done ! gallantly done !" cried the Duke 
of Buckingham, though he began to feel some little 
anxiety lest the knight banneret might carry off the 
prize, which he had fully intended for Sir Osborne. 
*^ Gallantly done ! To it again, gentle knights." 
*; The spears were now once more delivered^ and sett£^» 
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out as before, each struck the other's head-piece, but 
Sir William CeciPs touching obliquely, glanced off, 
while that of Sir Osborne was again splintered. 

"Give me your voices, gentlemen all," cried the 
duke, turning to the spectators. " Who has the day t 
Sir Osborne Maurice, I say." 

" Sir Osborne ! Sir Osborne !" cried a dozen voices ; 
but one person, no other than he who had thought fit 
to quarrel with the knight about touching the very 
armour that he now wore, could not forbear vocifera- 
ting the name of Sir William Cecil, although, fearful 
of the duke's eye, he took care to keep back behind 
the rest while he did so. 

** Some one says Sir William Cecil," cried the duke, 
both surprised and angry. ** What say you yourself, 
Sir WiUiam?" 

" I say. Sir Osborne Maurice," replied the banneret, 
surlily, " because my lance slipped ; but had it not, I 
think I should have imseated him." 

" He is not so easily unseated," said the duke, " if 
report speak true. However, the prize is yours. Sir 
Osborne. — ^Yet, because one voice has differed from 
my judgment, if you two knights will furnish one more 
course for my satisfaction, I will give a thousand 
marks for the best stroke." 

" Your grace knows that I mvne;^oon depart," said 
Sir Osborne ; "but nevertheless, Wfn quite willing, if 
this good knight be so, for I am sure his lance slipped 
merely by accident." 

" Oh, I am very willing !" cried Sir William Cecil, 
somewhat sharply. " A thousand marks, your grace 
says ?" 

" Ay, sir," replied the duke, " I do." 

" 'Tis a tough prize," cried Sir William, *' so give 
me a tough ash spear." 

** To me the same," cried Sir Osborne Maurice, not 
exactly pleased with the tone of his opponent — "'Tis 
for the best stroke." 

At this moment Longpole appeared completely 
armed, by Buckingham's command, as a custrel, or 
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afaield-bearer, and hearing his master*6 demandy he 
searched among the spears till he met with one that 
his practised eye, long used in his quality of fletcher, 
or arrowHnaker, to select the hardest woods, instantly 
perceived was excellent, and bore it himself to the 
Knight The trumpet sounded — ^both gallopped for- 
ward, and Sir William Cecil's lance, aimed as before 
at the knight's casque, struck hard : but Sir Osborne 
was as immoveable as a rock, and though of fimiy 
soUd wood, the spear shivered. Not so Sir Osborne's ; 
borne forward by a steady, unerring hand, it struck 
Sir William Cecil's head-piece just under the crest, 
wrenched away the crest and plume, and still catching 
against the iron-work, bore him backward upon the 
croupiere, and thence with his horse to the ground ; 
for though Sir Osborne pulled in his rein as soon as 
he could, it was not before the weight of his charger 
had overborne that of his opponent, and thrown hua 
far back upon his hamiches. 

The servants of Sir William ran up to disentangle 
him ; and finding him considerably hurt by the fall, 
they bore him away to his apartments in the manor. 

hi the mean while, the duke and his friends were 
not scanty of the praises which they bestowed upon 
the young knight ; and indeed there might be soma 
sensation of pleasrre at Cecil's overthrow, mingled 
with their approbkjusifi of Sir Osborne ; for thou^ a 
good soldier and an honourable man, the banneret was 
overbearing in society with his equals, and insupport* 
ably proud towards those of an inferior rank, so that 
all the servants winked to each other, as he was borne 
past, taking no pains to conceal their pleasure in his 
humiliation. 

*' I am sorry that Sir William Cecil is hurt," said 
the knight, springing off his horse : '* On, Longpole, 
after his men, and discover what is his injury." 

** 'Tis no great matter," said J^ord Abergany, " and 
it will do Cecil no harm that his pride is lowered ; 
for, in truth^he has lately become beyond all endur- 
ance vain. He spoke of quelling the mutiny of 
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the shipwrights at Rochester, as if his single arm 
ivere capable of doing more than Lord Thomas and 
all his company. — ^Well, fellow?" he continued to 
Liongpole, who now returned, ''what hurt has Sir 
WUliam T 

"Why, please your lordship," replied he, "he is 
neither whole beaten nor whole strangled, but a little 
of both ; for his casque has proved a cudgel, and given 
him a bloody nose ; and his gorget a halter, and half 
hanged him." 

** A merry knave !" said the duke. " Come, Sir 
Osborne, half an hour still rests before our beverage, 
that you shall bestow upon me, when you have taken 
off your casque. Gentlemen, amuse yourselves till 
three, when we will rejoin you in the hall." 

Thus saying, the duke again led the way to his 
closet, and concluded all his arrangements with the 
young knight, with the same generosity of feeling and 
delicacy of manner which had characterized all the 
rest of his conduct towards him. The prize Sir Os- 
borne had won he paid to him as a mere matter of 
course, taking every means to conceal that it had been 
offered merely that he might win it. But he also exacted 
B promise, that whenever the young knight was in 
London, he would use his beautiful manor-house of 
the Rose in St. Lawrence Poimtney, as if it were his 
own, and furnished him with a letter which gave him 
therein unlimited command over whomsoever and what- 
soever it contained. 

" And now," continued Buckingham, " let us speak, 
my young friend, of the means of introducing you to 
the king, without my appearing in it ; for I am not 
well-beloved of the butcher-begotten cardinal. My 
cousin, the Abbot of the Benedictines, near Canterbury, 
writes me this morning, that his sister, the Lady Ab- 
bess, a most holy and devout woman, has with her, 
even now, a young lady of high station, a woman of 
the queen's, one Mistress Katherine Bulmer, who has 
:lj8i^ly been there to visit and cheer her relation the 
abbess, wl^o has somewhat suffered from a black mel- 
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ancholy that all her holy piety can hardly cure ; and 
also, as he hints, perhaps to tame down the young 
damsel's own light spirit^ which, it may be, soar a 
pitch too high. However, the time has come that the 
queen calls for her lady, and the abbess must send her 
back ; but this mutiny of the shipwrights at Rochester 
puts the good devotees in fear : and they must needs 
ask me (with vnif I be sending that toay), to let the 
lady journey to the court at Greenwich, under escort 
of any of my retainers or friends. If you undertake 
the charge, our most excellent Queen Katherine will 
surely give you her best thanks, and make you know 
the lung ; and the mutiny of the shipwrights, who are 
still in arms, will be a fidl reason and excuse why you 
should ride armed. Three of my servants shall ac« 
company you. — Say, does the proposal please youT 
Will yom accept it T 

''With many thanks," replied the knight; '*your 
grace is ever kind and thoughtful for your poor 
friend's good." 

" Your father once saved my life," answered the 
duke, ** and I would almost give that life again to see 
him what he was. See, here is the letter to the Lord 
Abbot Let us now back to our friends, or they will 
think we are plotting treason. — Do you favour the bad 
habit of beverages ? No ! then we will drain one cup 
ere you mount, and bid you farewell." 

Tlie duke now led to the hall, called for a cup of 
wine, and then pledging the young knight, together 
with Lord Abergany and Lord Montague, conducted 
him to his horse, notwithstanding the opposition which 
he made to so marked an honour. 

'* 'Slife !" cried Lord Montague, seeing him still 
armed : '< Are you going to ride in harness ? Three 
of his grace's servants armed too! Why, you are 
surely going to deliver some captive damsel from the 
power of a base ravager." 

''Your lordship is not far wrong," replied the 
knight, springing on his horse. *' But as it is a secret 
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Ckdventure put upon me by the noble duke, him you 
must ask if you would hear more.*' 

^ Oh, the history ! the Mstory ! I pray thee, most 
princely Buckingham !" cried Lord Montague* ^' But 
the knight gallops off with his fellow, whom he calls 
Longpole ; but I doubt me much that both Longpole 
and Osborne Maurice at times bear other names. — 
Ha! my Lord Duke? Welly well! Keep your 
secret^-^nothing like a little romance. He seems a 
noble heart, whoever he be " 

With this speech the whole party turned into the 
mansion; the generous-hearted duke congratulating 
himself on having thus found means to furnish his old 
friend^s son with money and arms, and laying still 
farther plans for rendering him more extensive and 
permanent service, and the two lords very well pleased 
with the little excitement which had broken in upon 
the sameness of their usual morning amusements. 



CHAPTER XL 

This is no Father Dominic — no huge overgrown 
Abbey lubber. 

Spakish Frias. 

Who can depict the feelings of Sir Osborne Mau- 
rice as he found himself riding on towards that court, 
•where, with the ardour of youthful hope, he doubted 
not to retrieve the fortunes of his family by those 
qualities which had already acquired for him an hon- 
orable fame ? Clothed once more in arms, which for 
five years had been his almost constant dress, far better 
mounted than when h^ first set out, supported by the 
friendship of some of the best and noblest of the land, 
and furnished wkh a sum which he had never dreamed 
of possessing; though but starting lor the race, he 
felib fts if he already neared the goal ^ and looking 
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round upon his four attendants, who were all, as they 
were termed, in that day, especial stout varUts^ he 
almost wished, like a real knight-errant, that some 
adventure would present itself, wherein he might sig- 
nalize himself for the first time in his native country. 

Dame Fortune, however, was coy, and would not 
favour him in that sort ; and after having ridden on for 
half an hour, enjoying almost to intoxication the deep 
draughts of renewed hope, he brought to his side, by 
a sign, our friend Longpole, who, now promoted to the 
dignity of custrel, or shield-bearer, followed with the 
armed servants of the duke, carrying Sir Osborne's 
target and spear. 

'*Tell me, Longpole," said the knight, who had 
remarked his faithful retainer in busy conversation 
with his companions, '^ hast thoii discovered why the 
duke's servants have not his grace's cognizance or 
bearing, either on the breast or arm V* 

*' Why, it seems, your worship, that they are three 
stout fellows who attended the noble duke in the 
wars, and they are commanded to wait upon your 
worship till the duke shall have need of them. Each 
has his quiver and his bow, besides his sword and his 
pike ; so if we should chance to meet that wolf Sir 
Payan, or any of his under-wolves, we may well re- 
quite them for the day's board and lodging which your 
worship had at the manor. We, being five, could well 
match ten of them ; and besides, the little old gentle- 
man in black velvet told me that your worship would 
be fortunate in all things for two months alter you 
got out — but after that he could not say for — ^" 

** What little gentleman in black are you speaking 
of?" interrupted the knight. *' You forget I do not 
know who you mean." 

** Ay, true, your worship," answered Longpole. " I 
forgot you were locked up all that while. But you 
must know that when Sir Payan returned yesterday) 
he brought with him a little gentleman dressed in a 
black velvet doublet and crimson ho8e>--but so small, 
60 small, he would b^ obliged to stand on tip-toe tp 
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look me into a tankard. Well, Sir Payan sent for me, 
and questioned me a great deal about the young lady 
who had been in with you ; and he thought himself 
vastly shrewd — for certain he is cunning enough to 
cheat the devil out of a bed and a supper any day ; but 
I did my best to blind him, and then he asked me for 
the key, and said he would keep it J^imself. So I was 
obliged to give up the only way I had of helping your 
worship ; for I saw by that, th^ Sir Payan suspected 
me, and would not trust me any more near you, which 
indeed he did not. Well, he made a speech to the 
little gentleman, and then left the room ; and I sup* 
pose I looked at the bottom of my wits, for the litde* 
fellow says to me, ' Heartley! there's a window as 
well as a door.' So I started, first to find that he 
knew my name, and secondly because he knew what 
I was thinking about. However, I thought there was 
no use to be angry with a man for picking my pocket 
of my thoughts without my knowing it ; so I took it 
quietly, and answered, *I know there is; but how 
shall I make him understand what he is to dof — 
♦ Tell me what it is,' said he, *and I will show you 
how.' So, I don't know why, because he might have 
been a great cheat — ^but I told him ; and thereupon he 
took a bit of parchment from his pocket — it might be 
half a skin, and a bit of whitish was, it looked like, 
out of a bottle, and made as if he wrote upon tHe 
parchment ; but the more he wrote, the less writing I 
could see. However, he gave me the piece of parch- 
ment, and told me to throw it in at the window after 
dark, with a heap more. I resolved to try, for I be- 
gan to guess that the little old gentleman was a con- 
juror ; and when I got into the dark I found that the 
paper was all shining like a stinking fish — and your 
worship knows the rest." 

** He is an extraordinary man," said Sir Osborne. 
**But did you never hear your father speak of him?" 

**I have hea^ my good dad talk about one Sir 
Cesar," said Longpole, " but I did not know that this ^ 
was he. If I had I would have thanked him for 
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many a kind timi he did for the two old folks while 
I was away. — But does your worship see those heavy 
towers standing up over the trees to the left? That 
is the Benedictine Abbey, just out of Canteibury.*' 

^' That is where I am going," replied the knight, ^ if 
that be Wilsboume." 

Wilsboume or St. Cummin," answered Longpole; 

they call it either. The abbot is a f|ood man, they 
say, which is something to say for an abbot, as days 
go. Tour abbey is a very silent discreet place ; hin 
like purgatory, where a man gets quit of his sins with- 
out the devil knovidng any thing about it" 

'^ Nay, nay, you blaspheme the cloister, Longpole," 
said the knight ; '' I have heard a great deal spoken 
against the head of monasteries, but I cannot help 
thinking that as most men hate their superiors, some 
of the monks would be sure to blazon the sins of those 
above them, if they had so mai^ lis people say." 

*^ Faith, they are too curamig a s<^t for that," replied 
Longpole,j^ ^Vthey have themselves a proverb, which 
goes to say, Let the world wag, dS your 4itwn business^ 
and always speak well of tke^ Lord Abbots so you shaU 
feed well, and fare well, and sUep^ while tolls the matin 
bell. But your worship must turn up here, if you are 
really going to the abbey." 

The knight signified that such was certainly his 
intention, and turning up the lane that led across to the 
abbey,- in about a quarter of an hour he arrived at a 
little bpeii' green, bordered by the high wall that sur* 
xounded the gardens. The lodge, forming as it were 
part of the wall itself, stood exactly opposite, looking 
over the green, with its heavy wooden doors and smaU 
loop-hole windows. To it Longpole rode forward, and 
rang the bell ; and on the appearance of an old stupid- 
faced porter, Uie knight demanded to see the Lord Abbot. 

'^ You can see him at vespers in the church, if you 
like to go any day," said the profound janitor, whose 
matter-of-fact mind comprehended alone the mere mean- 
ing of each word. 
* ^' But I cannot speak with him aJt vespers," said the 
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knight ; ** I hxre a letter for him from his grace of 
Buckingham, and most speak with him." 

'^ That is a different case,^' said the porter ; '' you 
said you wanted to see the abbot, not to speak to him. 
But come in«" 

^ I cannot come in without yon open the other gate,** 
said the knight : '* how can my horse pass, old man !" 

^ Light down then," aaid the porter ; *' I shall not 
let in horses here, unless it be my Lord Abbot's mule, 
be you who you will !"• 

" Then wvl Will take the consequences of not letting 
me in," rephe^ the knight, **for I shall not light down 
from my horse till I am in the court." 

" Then you will stay out," said the old man, very 
quietly shutting the door, much to Sir Osborne's indig- 
nation and astonishment. For a moment he balanced 
whether he should ride on without farther care, or 
whether he should again make an attempt upon the 
obdurate porter. A moment, however, determined him 
to choose the latter course, and, catching the bell-rope, 
he rang a very sufficient peal. — Nobody appeared, and 
angry beyond all patience, the knight again clapped his 
hand to the rope, muttering, ** If you won't hear, old 
man, others shsdl ;" and pulling for at least five minutes, 
he made the whole place echo with the din. 

He was still engaged in this very sonorous employ- 
ment, when the door was again opened by ihe portQjr, 
and a monk appeared, dressed simply ih the loose 
black gown of St. Benedict, with the cowl, scapulary, 
and other vestments of a brother of the order. 

** I should think. Sir Knight," 8l%ud he, '' that you 
might find some better occupation than disturbing my^ 
seff and brethren here, walking in our garden, without 
offending you or any one." 

•* My good father," answered Sir Osborne, »* it is I 
who have cause to be angry, rather than any one else. 
I came here for the purpose of rendering a slight 'ser- 
vice to my Lord Abbot, and am bearer of a letter from 
his grace of Buckingham; and your uncivil porter 
shuts your gate in my face, because I do not choose 
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to dismount from my horse, apd leave my attendants 
without, though I know not how long it may be ccm- 
yenient for your superior to detain me." 

** You have done wrong," said the monk, tunung to 
the porter ; ** first, in refusing to open the gate, next 
in telling me what was false about it Open the great 
gates, and admit the knight and his train. I shall re- 
member this in the penance." 

The old porter dared not murmur, but he dared very 
well be slow, and he contrived to be i^arly half an 
hour in the simple operation of drawii^g Cb^ holts and 
bars, and opening the gates, which the good monk bore 
with much greater patience than the knight, who had 
fondly calculated upon reaching the village of Sithen- 
bum that night, anid who saw the day waning fast in 
useless retardation. 

At length, however, the doors unclosed, and he rode 
into the avenue that led through the gardens to the 
back of the abbey, the monk preparing to walk beside 
his horse. A feeling, however, of respect, for a cer- 
tain inildness and dignity in the old man's nanneri 
induced him to dismount ; and giving his horse to one 
of the servants, he entered into conversation with his 
conductor, while, as they went along, his clanging 
step and glistening arms called several of the brethren 
from their meditative sauntering, to gaze at the strange 
figure of an armed knight within their peaceful walls. 

'* Surely*, father," said Sir Osborne, as they walked 
on, his mind drawn naturally to such thoughts, '* the 
silent quietude of the scene, and the calm tranquillity 
of existence which you enjoy here, would more than 
compensate for all the fleeting unreal pleasures of the 
world, without even the gratification of those holy 
thoughts that first call you to this retirement," 

" There are many who feel it so, my son, and I 
among them," answered the old man ; *' but yet do 
not 'suppose that human nature can ever purify itself 
entirely of earthly feelings. Hopes, wishes, and ne>- 
cessities, produce passions even here — ^pettier, it is 
true, because the sphere is pettier. But, depend upon 
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it, no society can ever be so constructed, as to eradi- 
cate the evil propensities of man's nature, or even 
their influence, without entirely circumscribing his 
communion with his fellows. He must be changed, 
or solitary, — ^must have no objects to excite, or no 
passions to be excited,— ^he must be a hermit or a 
corpse, have a desert or the grave." 

*''Tis a bad account of human nature," said the 
knight. ^'I had fancied that such feelings as you ; 
speak of were unknown here, — ^that at all events 
religious sentiments would correct and overcome 
them." ^ . 

** They do correct, my son, though they cannot over- 
come them," said the monk. *' I spoke of monastic 
life merely as a human institution ; and even in that 
respect we are likely to meet ^th more tranquillity . 
within such walls as these, than perhaps anywhere 
else ; because the persons who adopt such a state 
from choice, are generally those of a calm and placid 
disposition, and religion easily effects the rest. But 
there are others, driven by disappointment, by satiety, * 
by caprice, by fear, by remorse, Hby^ven pride ; and 
urged by bad feelings from the first, those bad feelings 
accompany them still, and act as a leaven among those 
with whom tl>0y< are thus forced to consort. Even 
when it is bnt isorrow that, weaning from, worldly 
pleasure, brings a brother here, often the sorrow leaves 
him, and the taste for the world returns, when an irre- 
vocable vow has torn him from it for ever ; or else, if 
his grief lasts, it becomes a black and brooding mel- ' 
ancholy, as different from true religion, as even the 
mad gayety of the thoughtless crowd. There was a 
youth here, not long ago, who was wont to call the 
matin bell the knell of broken hearts. Others, again, 
circumscribed in the range of their feelings, become 
irascible from the very restraint, and vent their irrita- 
bility on all around them." 

** But example in the superior does much," said the 
knight ; ^ and I have heard that your L#rd Abbot" — 
. ^ Whether you are about to praise, or blame," said 
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die monk, **8topf — ^I am the abbot. If it were praise 
you were about to speak, I ceuld not hear it in silence ; 
if 'twere blame, I would fain save you the pain of 
uttering to my own ears what many doubtless say be- 
hind my back.** 

'* Indeed, my Lord Abbot,** answe^d the knight, ^ I 
had nothing to speak but praise; and had it been 
blame, I would sooner have said it to yourself than to 
one of your monks. But to the business which brings 
me hither. His grace the Duke of Buckingham, by 
this letter, commends him to your lordship, and, know- 
ing that I purpose journeying to the court, he has de- 
sired me to conduct, and protect with m}^ best power, 
a young lady, whose name I forget, till I have ren- 
dered her safely to her royal mistress Queen Kathe- 
rine." 

*^I thank you for the trouble you have already 
taken, my son. We will in to the scriptorium," said 
the abbot, ^ and when I have perused his grace's 
letter, will have the lady informed that you are here.** 

Although that art was rapidly advancing, which soon 
after entirely superseded the necessity of manual tran- 
scription for multiplying books, yet the scriptorium, 
or copying-room, was still not only to be found, but 
was also still employed for its orignial purpose in 
almost Cr ery abbey or monastery of Consequence. In 
that of the Benedictines of Wilsboume, it was a large 
oblong chamber, vaulted with low Grothic arches, and 
divided into various small compartments by screens 
of carved oak. Each of these possessed its table and 
writing apparatus ; and in more than one, when Sir 
Osborne entered, was to be seen a modk copying some 
borrowed manuscript, for the use of the abbey. The 
approach of the abbot, whose manners seemed to pos- 
sess a great deal of primeval simplicity, did not in the 
least derange the copyists in their occupation ; and it is 
probable that, when unengaged in the immediate minis- 
try of his office, he did not exact that ceremonious rev- 
erence to wlilch the mitred abbot was by rank entitled. 

In politeness as in ' every thing else, there are of 
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course various shades of differencei very perceptible 
to observation, yet hardly tangiUe by language : thus, 
when the abbot had read the Duke of Buckmgham's 
letter, the character which it gave of Sir Osborne 
caused a very discernible change to take ][dace in his 
manner, though in what it consisted it would be diffi- 
cult to say. He had always been polite, but his 
politeness became warmer ; when he spoke, it was 
with a smile ; and, in short, it was evidently an altera- 
tion in his mind, from the mere feeling of general 
benevolence which inhabits every good bosom, to the 
sort of individual kindness wluch can only follow 
some degree of acquaintance. He expressed much 
gratification at the idea of Lady Katrine Buhner hav- 
ing the advantage of the. knight's escort, more espe- 
cially, he said, as the news from Rochester became 
worse and worse* But Sir Osborne, he continued, 
had better speak with the lady herself, when they 
could form such arrangements as might be found con- 
venient; for Lady Katrine had a good deal of the 
Ught caprice of youth, and loved to follow her own 
fantasies. He then sent some directions to the prior, 
concerning matters of discipline, and gave orders that 
the attendants of Sir Osborne should be brought to the 
hospitaller, whose peculiar charge it was to entertain 
guests and strangers ; and this being done, he led the 
way towards that part of the abbey which contained 
the sisters of the order, preceded by a monk bearing 
a large key. 

Separated throughout bv a wall of massy masonry, 
no communication existed between the two portions 
of the building, except by a small iron door, the key 
of which always remained with the abbot, and by some 
underground communications, as it was whispered, the 
knowledge of which was confined also to Ids own 
bosom. Of these subterranean chambers, many dark 
tales of cruelty and unheard-of penances were told, as 
having happened in former ages, when monastic sway 
had its full ascendant ; but even their very existence 
was now doubtful ; and when%ny one mentioned them 
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before the abbot, he only smiled, as a man wOl do at 
the tales of wonder that amaze a child. However 
that may be, the. way by which he led the yomig 
knight to the female side of the monastery, was simply 
through the cloisters ; and having arrived at the door 
of communication, he took the key fVom the bearer, 
unlocked it himself, and making the knight pass into 
the cloister on the other side, he locked the door and 
rejoined him. 

The place in which they now were, was a gloomy 
arcade, surrounding a small square court, in the centre 
of which appeared a statue of Scholastica, the sister 
of Saint Benedict ; and several almost childish oma^ 
ments evinced the pious designs of the good sisters to 
decorate their patroness. But notwithstanding all 
their efforts, it was a dreary spot. The pointed, 
arches of the cloister resting upon pillars of scarce 
affoot in height — ^the thick embellishments of stcme- 
work, forming almost what heralds would call a bordure 
fieurie round the archways — together with the tower- 
ing height of the buildings round about, took away the 
scanty light that found its way into the deep recesses 
of the double aisle, and buried all the second or inner 
row of arches in profound shadow. 

Another small door appeared on the left of the abbot, 
who still held the key in his hand, but stopping, he 
pointed along the cloister to the right, and said, *^ My 
son, I must here leave you, for I go to my sister's 
apartment, to have the lady called to the grate, and no 
layman must pass here : but if you follow that arcade 
round the court, till you see a passage leading again 
towards the light (you cannot miss your way), you 
will come to the convent court, as it is called, and ex- 
actly opposite you will find a door which leads to the 
grate. There I will rejoin you." 

The knight followed the Lord Abbot's directioi^, and 
proceeding round the first side of the square, was turn- 
ing into the second, when he thought he saw the flutter 
of a white garment in the shadowy part of the imier 
aisle. ^ It is some nuit," thought he ; but a moment's^ 
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reflection brought to his mind that the habit of the 
Benedictines was always black ; and it may be thai 
Quriosity made him take a step or two somewhat faster 
than he did before. 

" Open the door, and make haste, Geraldine," said 
a femde voice in a low tone, but one that, nevertheless, 
reverberated by the arches, reached the knight's eam 
quite distinctly enough for him to hear the lady proceed. 

*' He must be on horseback, I think, by the quick- 
ness of his pace, and the clanking of his hoof. Can- 
not you open itr 

'* Run across the court, then, silly wench, quick ! or 
Grogmagog will have you;'' and with a light laugh, the 
lady of the white robe darted out froia the archway, and 
tripped gracefully across the court, with her long veil 
flowing back from her head as she ran, and showing 
fully the beautiful bro\irn hair with which it was min- 
gled, and the beautiful sunny face which it was meant 
to hide, but which, fully conscious of its own loveli- 
ness, was now turned with a somewhat playful, some- 
what inquisitive, somewhat coquettish glance, towards « 
the knight. 

Following close behind her, was a pretty young 
woman, dressed as a servant maid, who ran on with- 
out looking to the right or left, and who, proba- 
bly being really frightened, almost tumbled over her 
mistress, not perceiving that she slackened her pace 
as she reached the other side of the court. It thus 
happened, that she trod on the young lady's foot who 
uttered a slight cry, and leaned upotf the servant for 
support. 

As may be imagined. Sir Osborne was by her side 
m a moment, expressing his hopes that she was not 
hurt, and tendering his services with knightly gallantry ; 
but the lady suddenly drew herself up, made him a low 
courtesy, and stiflly thanking him for his attention, 
walked slowly to ihe door by which the abbot had 
entered. 

Not very well pleased with the. reception his polite- 
4iess had met, Uie knight proceeded on his way, 
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and easily found the passage which the abbot had 
described, leading, as he had been told, into the larger 
court, exactly opposite the door by which visiters were 
usually admitted. This door, as usual, stood open; 
and mounting the steps. Sir OsbOTne proceeded on 
into a small room beyond, separated from the parlour 
by a carved oak partition, in the centre of which was 
placed the trellis-work of gilded iron, called the grate. 
> Nobody appearing on the other side, Sir Osborne 
cast himself upon the bench, with which one side of 
the room was furnished, and waited patiently for the 
appearance of the lady, abandoning now, of necessity, 
the idea of proceeding farther that night. After having 
waited for a few minutes, a light step met his ear ; and 
Without much surprise, for he had already guessed what 
was the fact, he saw the same lady approach the grate 
whom he had met in the court. Rising thereupon 
from his seat, he advanced to the partition, and bowed 
low, as if to a person he had never seen. The lady, 
on her part, made him a low courtesy, and both re- 
mained silent. . ., 

*' I am here,'' said the knight, after a long pause, '^ to 
receive the commands of Lady Katrine Buhner, if I 
have now the honour of speaking to her ?" 

^* My name is Bulmer, Sir Knight," replied the lady, 
*' and eke Katrine, and some folks call me lady, and 
some mistress ; but by what my Lord Abbot and my 
Lady Abbess just tell me, it seems that I am to receive 
your commands rather than you to receive mine." 

*' Very far from it, madam," said the knight ; " you 
have but to express your wishes, and they shall be 
obeyed." 

** There now!" cried the lady, with an air of mock 
admiration ; " Sir Knight, you are the flower of cour- 
tesy ! Then you do not positively insist on my getting 
up at five to-morrow morning to set out, as my Lord 
Abbot informed me ? — a thing I never did in my life, 
and which, please God, I never will do." 

^*I insist upon sothing, madam," answered the 
fknight; ^'I only informed my Lord Abbot ^that it 
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'^vould be more convenient to me to depart at an early 
liour ; and I venture to hint, that if you knew of how 
much importance it might be for me to arrive at the 
court soon, you would gratify me by using all the des- 
patch which you might, with convenience to yourself." 

" Then it is of importance to you ?" demanded the 
lady : *' that changes the case ; name the hour, Sir 
Knight, and you shall find me ready. — But you know 
not what a good horsewoman I am ; I can make long 
journeys and quick ones." 

*• Not less than two days will suffice, I fear," said 
the knight : "the first day we may halt at Gravesend — ^" 

" Hsdt !" exclaimed the lady, laughing and turning 
to her woman who stood at a little distance behind,-^ 
** do you hear that ? Halt ! He talks to me as if I 
"were a soldier. — ^Tell me, Geraldine, is it possible that 
I look like a pikeman ?" 

" Not any way like a soldier," replied the knight, 
sufficiently pleased with her liveliness and beauty to 
forget her pertness ; " not any way like a soldier, 
luriess it be one of Heaven's host." 

** Gracious God !" cried the lady, ** he says pretty 
things ! Only think of a man in armour being witty I 
But really. Sir Knight, it frightens me to see you all 
wrapped up in horrid steel. Can it possibly be, that 
these Rochester shipwrights are so outrageous, as to 
require a belted knight with lance in rest for the escort 
of a simple girl like me ?" 

" Men are wont to guard great treasures with even 
superfluous care," replied Sir Osborne. The lady 
made him a very profound courtesy, and he proceeded: 
"This was most probably the Lord Abbot's reason 
for sending to request some escort from the Duke of 
Buckingham ; for though I hear of some riot or tumult 
at Rochester, I cannot suppose it very serious^ How- 
ever, all I know is this, — that the right reverend 
father did send, while I was there jousting in the 
park, and understanding that I was about to proceed 
|0 London, his grace resigned to me the hcmour of 
^conducting you safely thither." 
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<< What, then, you are not one of the duke's cum 
knights ?" exclaimed Lady Katrine. 

^* I am no one's knight," replied Sir Osborne, with a 
smile, ''excq>t it be the king's and yours — if such 
you will allow me to be." 

'< Oh, that I will I" answered the lady. '' I should 
like a tame knight above any thing : — ^but, in troth, I 
have spoken to you somewhat too lightly, sir." She 
proceeded more gravely : *' From what my lord uncle 
abbot told me, I judged the duke had sent me one of 
his household knights* — ^men who having forty pounds 
a year, have been forced to receive a slap on the 
shoulder, for the sake of the herald's fee ; and then, 
having nought to do that may become the sir, they pin 
themselves to the skirts of some great man's robe to 
do both knightly and unknightly service." 

*' Such am not I, fair lady," replied Sir Osborne, a 
little piqued that she could even have supposed so. 
" I took my knighthood in the battle-plain, from the 
sword of a great monarch ; and so long as I live, my 
service shall never be given but to my lady, my kigg* 
or my God !" 

**Nay, nay, do not look so fierce, man in armour,** 
answered Lady Katrine, relapsing into her merriment. 
*' Both from your manner and your mien, I should have 
judged differently, if I had thought but for a moment ; 
But do not you see, I never think ? I take a thing for 
granted, and then go on acting upon it as if it were 
really true. — ^But, as I said, you shall be my knight, 
and before we reach the court, I doubt not I shall have 
a task to give you, and a guerdon for your pains, if 
the good folks of Rochester do not cut our throats in 



* ft will be found in the description of Britain by Holinshed, that 
even in his dsjrs, it was held that any man possessing land producing 
an annual rent of forty pounds (called a knight's fee) could be called 
upon to undergo the honour of knighthood, or to submit to a &ie. 
This was sometimes enforced, and the consequence was often what 
Lady Katherine insinuated, as few of the more powerful nobles of the 
day did not entertain more than one poor knight in their service. 
These, however, were looked upon in a very different light firom tlvae 
whose knighthood had been obtained by inilitary service. 
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the mean while. But what hour did you say, Sir 
Knight, for setting out? for here my poor wenches 
have to make quick preparations of all my habits.*' 

" I have named no hour," replied Sir Osborne ; "but 
if you will do me the honour to let me know when 
you are ready to-morrow, my horses shall stand saddled 
from six in the morning.'' 

"But how am I to let you knowT' demanded the 
lady, ^' unless I take hold of the bell-rope, and ring 
matins on the convent bell; and then all the good 
souls will wink their eyes, and think the sun has 
turned lie-a-bed. Dear heart, Sir Kjiight, you do not 
suppose that the monks and the nuns come running in 
and out between the two sides of the abbey, like the 
busy little ants in their wonderful small cities ? No, 
no, no, none comes in here but my Lord Abbot and an 
old confessor or tv^o, so deafened with the long cata- 
logue of worldly sins, that they would not hear my 
errand, much less do it. But, now I think of it, there 
is a good lay sister ; her 1 will bribe with a silver 
piece, to risk purgatory by going round to the front 
gate of the abbey, and telling the monk when I am 
ready. And now, good Sir Knight, I must go back to 
my Lord Abbot^ and fall down upon my knees and beg 
pardon ; for I left him so offended, that he would not 
come down with me, because I was pert atbout going 
early. Farewell ! Judge not harshly of me till to* 
morrow ; perhaps then I may give you cause— ^who 
knows ?" 

Thus saying, she tripped lightly away with a gay 
saucy toss of the head, like a spoiled child, too sure of 
pleasing to be heedful about doing so. As she turned 
away, the maid advanced to the grate, and informed Sir 
Osborne that the Lord Abbot would meet him at the 
place where they had parted ; upon which information, 
the knight retrod his steps to the little court of the 
cloisters, where he found the abbot pacing up and 
down, with a grave and thoughtful countenance. 

** I am afraid, Sir Osborne Maurice," said he, as the 
knight approached, ** that the young lady you have 
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just left, has not demeaned herself as I could "liave 
^wished towards you ; for she left me in one of those 
^ighty moods, which I had good hope would have 
heep. cured by her stay in the convent" 

*' She expected to find you still with the Lady Ab- 
bess," said Sir Osborne, avoiding the immediate sub- 
ject of the abbot's inquiry ; '* and went with the inten- 
tion of suing for pardon of your lordship, having given 
you, she said, some offence." 

<' I am glad to hear it, with all my heart," said the 
monk, ^' for then she is penitent, which is all that God 
requires of us, and all that we can require of others* 
Indeed, her heart is good, and though she conunits 
many a fault, yet the moment after she repents, and 
"Should fain amend it But come. Sir Knight, though 
our own rules are strict, we must show our hospitality 
to strangers, and I hope our refectioner has taken care 
to remember that you will partake the fare of my table 
to-night But first you had better seek your chamber, 
and disencumber yourself of this armour, which, though 
very splendid, must be very heavy. Ho! Brother 
Francis, tell the hospitaller to come hither and conduct 
the knight to his apartment" 

While this short conversation was taking place, the 
abbot had led Sir Osborne back into the cloisters on 
the male side of the building ; and proceeding slowly 
along towards the wing in which was the scriptorium, 
and other apartments of general use, they were soon 
met by the hospitaller, who led the knight to a neat 
small chamber, furnished with a bed, a crucifix, and a 
missal. Here the worthy officer of the convent es- 
sayed with inexpert hands to disengage the various 
pieces of the harness, speaking all the while, and ask* 
ing a thousand idle questions, with true monastic volu- 
bility, without giving Sir Osborne either time to hear 
or to reply. 

«* Stay, stay ?" said the knight, at length, as the old 
man endeavoured to unbuckle the cuissards, "you 
cannot do it, my good father ; and besides, it is an un- 
worthy task for such a holy man as you." 
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** Not in the least, my son, not in the least,'* replied 
the monk ; '' but, as I was saying, I dare say you have 
heard how the lord-mayor and his men went to 
Hogsden-Lane, especially if you have been lately in 
London;— or have you been down into Cornwall, allay- 
ing the Cornish tumultuaries ; — A-well ! A-well ! — It 
is very odd I cannot get that buckle out — Though per- 
haps, my son, you can tell me whether the Prior of 
Gloucester has embraced the mitigated rule instead of 
the severe; and indeed the mitigated is severe enough: 
four days' fast in the week ! — If the Duke of Bucking- 
ham were to send us another fat buck, as he did last 
year — tbut I forgot, it is«not the season — Alack, alack, 
all things have their times and seasons^ and truly I am 
of the season of old age : though, God help us all ! — 
I believe I must call your shield-bearer, for I cannot 
get the buckle out." 

««Do so, my good father,'' said the knight, glad 
enough to get rid of him, "and bid him bring my 
casque hither." 

Accordingly our friend Longpole was soon brought 
to Sir Osborne's chamber, and by his aid the knight 
easily freed himself from that beautiful armour, which 
we, who are in the secret of all men's minds, may look 
upon as in a great degree a present from the Duke of 
Buckingham, although Sir Osborne himself did not 
begin to suspect that the just and the prizes had been 
entirely given to furnish him with money and arms, till 
the lapse of two or three days allowed calm consider- 
ation to show him the events in their true colours. 

After once more admiring for a moment or two the 
beauty of the suit, and having given directions for its 
being carefully cleansed of all damp that it might have 
acquired in the road, he descended to the table of the 
Lord Abbot, which he found handsomely provided for 
his entertainment. 

To the wine, however, and the costly viands with 
which it was spread, the abbot himself did little justice, 
observing almost the rigid abstinence of an ascetic ; 
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but to compensate for his want of good fellowship, the 
prior and sub-prior, who shared the same table, found 
themselves called upon to press the stranger to his 
food, and to lead the way. 



CHAPTER Xn. . 

To-day is ours ! Why do we fear?] 
To-day is ours ! We have it here. 
Let's banish business, banish sorrow, 
To the gods belong to-monow. 

C0WLE7. 

I have dreamed 
Of bloody turbulence. 

Shaxspxabb. 

In profound silence will we pass ov^er Sir Osborne's 
farther entertainment at the abbey ; as well as how 
Longpole contrived to make himself merry, even in 
the heart of a monastery ; together with sundry other 
circumstances, which might be highly interesting to 
that class of pains-taking readers, who love every 
thing that is particular and orderly, and would fain 
make an historian not only tell the truth, but the 
whole truth, even to the colour of his heroine's 
garters. For such curious points, however, we refer 
them to the scrupulously exact Vonderbrugius, who 
expends the greater part of the next chapter upon the 
description of a flea-hunt, which Longpole got up in 
his truckle-bed in the monastery ; and who describes 
the various hops of the minute vampire, together with 
all that Longpole said on the occasion, as well as the 
running down, the taking, aiid the manner of the death 
with laudable industry and perseverance. But for the 
sake of that foolish multitude, who interest themselves 
in the fate and adventures of the hero, rather than in 
the minor details, we wiH pass over the whole of the 
next night much in the same manner as Sir Osborne, 
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who, sound asleep, let it fleet by in silence undis- 
turbed. 

His horses, however, were scarcely saddled and his 
four attendants prepared the next morning, than he 
"was informed that the Lady Katrine Bul'mer was 
^ ready to depart ; and proceeding on foot to the great 
gates of the abbey, which fronted the high-road, on 
the other side from that on which he had entered, he 
found her already momited on a beautiful Spanish 
jennet, with her two women and a man, also on horse- 
back. By her side stood the abbot, with whom she% 
had now made her peace, and who, kindly welcoming 
Sir Osborne, led him to the young lady. 

" Sir Knight," said he, " I give you a precious 
charge in this my dead sister's child, and I give her 
wholly to your charge, with the most perfect confi- 
dence, sure that you will guide her kindly and safely 
to her journey's end. And now, God bless you and 
speed you, my child," he continued, turning to the 
young lady ; " and believe me, Kate, there is no one 
in the wide world more anxious for your h^ftiness 
than your poor uncle." . * '- 

" I know it, I know it, dear uncle," answered the 
lady, *' and though I be whimsical and capricious, tlo 
not think your Katrine does not love you too :" a 
bright drop rose in her eye, and crying, " Farewell ! 
farewell !" she made her jennet dart forward, to con- 
ceal the emotion she could not repress. 

The knight sprang on his horse, bade farewell to 
the abbot, and galloped after Lady Katrine, who drew 
in her rein for no one, but rode on as fast as her steed 
would go. However, notwithstanding her jennet's 
speed. Sir Osborne was soon by her side ; but, seeing 
a tear upon her cheek, he made no remark, and, turn- 
ing round, held up his hand for the rest to come up, 
and busied himself in giving orders for the arrange- 
ment of their march, directing the two women, with 
Lady Katrine's man and Longpole, to keep imme- 
diately behind, while the three attendants given him 
by the duke concluded the array. The young lady's 

14 
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tears were soon dispersed, and she turned laughing to 
her women, who came up out of breath with the rapid- 
ity of their course. *^Well, Geraldine," she cried, 
'* shall I go on as quick? Should I not make an 
exceUent knight at a just, Sir Osborne? Oh, I 
would furnish mj course with the best of you. I 
mind me to try the very next justs that are given,'* 

<* Where would you find the man," said Sir Osborne, 
'' to point a lance at so fair a breast ? unless it be Cu- 
pid's shaft.'' 

''Ah, Sir Osborne Mamice," answered the lady, 
** you men jest when you say such things ; but you 
know not sometimes what women feel. But trust me, 
that same Cupid's shaft that you scoff at, because if 
never wounds you deeply, sometimes lodges in a 
woman's breast, and raidkling there will pale her 
cheek, and drain her heart of every better hope." 

The lady spoke so earnestly that Sir Osborne was 
surprised, and perhaps looked it ; for instantly catching 
the expression of his eye. Lady Katrine coloured, and 
then breaking out into one of her own gay laughs, she 
answered his glance as if it had been expressed in speech, 
''You are mistaken! quite mistaken!" said she, "I 
never thought of myself. Nay, my knight, do not look 
incredulous; my heart is too light a one to be so 
touched. It skims like a swallow o'er the surface of 
all it sees, and the boy archer may spend his shafts in 
vain ; its swift flight mocks his slow aim. But to con- 
vince you — ^when I spoke," she proceeded in a lower 
voice, " I alluded to that poor girl, Geraldine, who rides 
behind. Her lover was a soldier ; who, when Tour- 
nay was delivered to the French, was left without em- 
ployment, and after having won the simple wench's 
heart, and promised her a world of fine things, he went 
as an adventurer to Flanders, vowing that he would get 
some scribe to writie to her of his welfare ; and that 
as soon as he had made sufficient, what with pay and 
booty, they would be married ; but eighteen months 
have gone, and never a word." 

" What was his name ?" asked the knight ; " I would 
wish much to hear." 
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^ Hal Williamson, I think she calls him," said the 
lady : *' but it matters little ; the poor girl has nigh 
broke her heart for the unfaithful traitor." 

** You do him wrong," said the knight ; '* indeed, 
lady, you do him wrong. The poor fellow you speak 
of joined himself to my company at Lisle, and died ', 
in the. very last skirmish before ^e death of the late 
emperor. With some money and arms, that 1 expect 
transmitted by the first Flemish ship, there is also a 
packet, I fancy for your maid, for I forget the address. 
F'rom it she will learn that he was not faithless to her, 
together with the worse news of his death." 

^ Better ! a thousand times better !" cried Lady Ka- 
trine, energetically. *' If I had a lover, I would a thou- 
sand times rather know that he was dead, than that he 
was unfaithfuL For the first, I coidd but weep all my 
life, and mourn him with the mourning of the heart ; 
but for the last, there would be still bitterer drops in 
the cup of my sorrow. I would inouiti him as dead to me 
— I would moumhim as dead t6 honour; and I should 
reproach myself for having believed a traitor, almost 
as much as him for being one." 

" So !" said the knight with a smile, ** this is the 
heart that defies Cupid's shaft — ^that is too light and 
volatile to be hit by his purblind aim !" 

*• Now you are stupid," said she, pettishly. " Now 
you are just what I always fancied a man in armour. 
Why, I should have tliougfat that, while your custrel 
carries ywa steel cap, you might have comprehended 
better, and seen that the very reason why my heart is so 
giddy and so light, is, because it is resolved not to be 
so wounded by the shall it fears." 

^* Then it does fear ?" said Sir Osborne. 

<< Pshaw !" cried lady Katrine. " Geraldine, come, 
up, and deUver me from him ; he is worse than the 
Rochester rioters." 

In such light talk passed they their journey, Sir 
Osborne Maurice sometimes pleased, sometimes vexed 
with his gay companion, but, upon the whole, amused^ 
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and in some degree, dazzled. For her part, \i'hateveT 
might he her more serious feelings, the lady fomid the 
knight quite handsome and agreeable enough to b^ 
worthy a little coquetry. Perhaps it might be nothing 
but those little flirting airs by which many a fair lady 
thinks herself fully justified in exciting attention, with 
that sort of thirst for admiration which is not content 
unless it be continually fresh and active. Now with 
her glove drawn off her fair graceful hand, she would 
push back the thick curls from her face, now adjust the 
long folds of her riding-dress, now pat the glossy neck 
of her pampered jennet, who, bending down its head and 
shaking the bit, would seem proud of her caresses ; 
and then she would smile, and ask Sir Osborne if he 
did not think a horse the most beautiful creature in 
nature. 

At length they approached the little town of Sitten- 
bourne, fkmous even then for a good inn, where, even 
had they not been plagued themselves with that unro- 
mantic thing called hunger, they must have stopped to 
refresh their horses, among which the one that carried 
the baggage of Lady Katrine, being heavily laden, 
required at least two hours* repose. 

The>inn was built by the side of the road, though 
sunk two or three feet below it, with a row of eight 
old elms shadowing its respectable-looking front, 
which, with its small windows and red brick complex- 
ion, resembled a good deal the face of a well-doing 
citizen, with his minute dark eyes half swallowed up 
by his rosy cheeks. From its position, the steps by 
which entrance was obtained, so far from ascending 
according to modem usage, descended into a little 
passage, from which a door, swinging by means of a 
pulley, a string, and a large stone, conducted into the 
inn parlour. 

Here, when Lady Katrine had entered, while the 
knight gave orders for preparing a noon meal in some 
degree suitable to the lady's rank, she amused herself 
in examining all the quaint carving of the old oak 
panning, and having studied every rose in the borders. 
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and every head upon the corbeb, she dropped into a 
chair, crying out, " Oh, dear ! oh dear 1 what shall I 
do in the mean while ? Bridget, girl, bring me my 
broideiy out of the horse-basket — ^I feel industrious-^- 
But make haste, for fear the fit should leave me." 

''Bless your ladyship,** replied the servant, ''the 
broidery is at the bottom of all the things in the pan- 
nier. It will take an hour or more to get at it — that 
it will." 

" Then give me what is at the top, whatever it is," 
said the lady ; " quick ! quick ! quick ! or I shall be 
asleep." 

Bridget ran out, according to her htdy's command, 
and returned in a moment with a citham or mandolin, 
which was a favourite instrument among the ladies 
of the day, and placing it in Lady Katrine's hand, she 
cried, " Oh, dear lady, do sing that song about the 
Knight and the Damsel ?" 

*'No, I won't," answered her mistress, "it will 
make the man in armour yawn. Sir Knight," she con- 
tinued, holding up the instrument, " do you know what 
that is?" 

" It seems to me no very great problem," replied 
Sir Osborne, turning from some orders he was giving 
to Longpole ; " it is a citham, is it not ?" 

" He would fain have said, ' A thing that some fools 
play upon, and other fools listen to,'" cried I^ady 
Katrine : '* make no excuse. Sir Osborne, I saw it in 
your face, Fm sure you meant it." 

" Nay, indeed, fair lady," replied the knight, " it is 
an instrument much used at the Comt of Burgundy, 
where my days have lately been spent. We were 
wont to hold it a shame not to play on some instru- 
ment, and I know not a sweeter aid to the voice than 
the citham." 

» " Oh, then you play and sing ! I am sure you do,** 
cried the giddy girl. <'Sir Osborne Maurice, good 
knight and trtie, come into court, pull off your gaunUets, 
and sing me a song." 
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^ I will truly,** answered the knight, ^ after I hare 
heard your ladyship, though I am but a poor singer.** 

" Well, well," cried Lady Katrine, " I'll lead the 
way, and if you are a true knight, you will follow." 

So 8a3ring, she ran her tigers lightly oyer the 
strings, and sang. 

LADY KATRINE'S SONG. 

*' Quick, quick, ye lazy hours, 

Plume your laggard win^. 
Sure the path is strew'd with flowera 

That Love to true Love^ brings. 

From morning bright, 

To fading light. 
Speed, oh speed, your drowsy ^ht ! 

" If Venus* courier be a dove, 

As ancient poet sings. 
Oh, why not give to absent Lore, 

At least, the shallow's wings, 

To speed his way. 

The livelong day. 
Till meeting all his pain repay." 

Thus sang Lady Katrine ; and it may well be sup- 
posed that the music, the words, and the execution, 
all met with their full share of praise, although Bridget 
declared that she liked better the song about the Knight 
and the Damsel. 

"Now, your premise, your promise, Sir Kjiight," 
cried the lady, putting the instrument in Sir Osborne's 
hands; "keep your promise as a true and loyal 
knight." 

" That I will do, to my best power," said Sir Os- 
borne, " though my voice will be but rough after the 
sweet sounds we have just heard : however, to please 
Mistress Bridget, here, my song shall be of a Knight 
and a Damsel, though it bo somewhat a long one.' 

THE KNIGHT'S SONG. 

** The night was dark, and the way was lone, 

But a knight was riding there. 
And on his breast the red-cross shone, 
Though his helmet'^ haughty crest upon 

Was a lock uf a lady's hair. 
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** His beaver was up, and his cheek was pale, 

His beard was of aabum brown, 
And as night was his suit of darksome mail, 
And his eye was as keen as the wintry gale, 

And as cold was his wintry frown. 

" Oh, sad were the tidings thr brow to shade, 

Sad to hear and sad to leil. 
That thy love was false to the vows she had made. 
That her truth was gone, and thy trust betray'd 

By her thou lovest so welL 

** Now last, good knight, on thy coal-Uack steed, 

That knows his lord's command. 
For the hour is coming with fearful speed 
When her soul the lady shall stain with the deed, 

And give to another her hand. 

*' In the chapel of yon proud towers tis bright 
*Tis bright at the altar there, 
For around in the blaze of the tapers* light, 
Stand many a gUttering, courtly knight, 
And many a lady fiftir. 

** But why are there tears in the bride's bright eyes T 

And why does the bridegroom frown ? 
AiHi why to the priest are there no replies 7 
For the bitter drops, and the struggling sighs, 

The lady's voice have drown'd. 

" That clang ! that clang of an armed heel ! 

And what stately form is here ? — 
His warlike limbs are clothed in steel, 
And back the carpet heroes reel, 

Amd the ladies shrink for fear. 

*' And he caught the bride in his mailed aims, 

And he raised his beaver high, 
* Oh ! thy tears, dear girl, are full of charms, 
But hush thy bosom's vain alarms, 

For thine own true knight is nigh !' 

'* And he puU'd the gauntlet from his hand, 

While he frown'd on the crowd around. 
And he cast it down, and he drew his brand — 
' Now any who dare my right withstand, 

Let him raise it from the ground.' 

** But the knights drew back in fear and dread,—- 
And the bride clung to his side ; 
And her father, lowly bending, said, 
In the Holy Land they had deem'd him dead, 
But by none was his right denied. 
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** * Then now read on, Sir Priest,* he cried, 
* For this is my weddin^^-day ; 
Here stands my train on either ade. 
And here is a willing and lovely bride, 
And none shall say me nay. 

« < For ril make her the lady of goodly lands. 

And of many a princely tower ; 
And of dames a train, ana of sqoiies a band, 
Shall wait at their lady's high command. 

In the Knight of De Morton's bower.' ** 

^ Alack! alack !** cried Lady Katrine, as Sir Osborne 
concluded, ** you are not a knight, but a ni^tingale. 
Well, never did I hear a man in armour chirrup so 
before. Nay, what a court must be that Court of Bur- 
gundy ! Why an aviary would be nothing to it I But 
if the master sings so well)" she continued, as Lon^- 
pole entered, bearing in Sir Osborne's casque and 
shield, '^ the man must sing too. . Bid him sing, fair 
knight, bid him sing — ^he wDl not refuse to pleasure a 
lady." 

'* Oh, no ! I am always ready to pleasure a lady," 
answered Longpole ; who, as he went along, though 
he had found it impossible to help making a little love 
to Mistress Greraldine,had, notwithstanding, noted, with 
all his own shrewd wit, the little coquettish ways of 
her mistress. ** But give me no instrument, my lady, 
but my own whistle ; for mine must not be pryck-song, 
but plain-song." 

THE CUSTREL'S SONG. 

** Young Harry went to look for a wife, 

Hey, Hwry Dally! 
He said he would have her in virtue's rife, 
As soft as a pillow, yet keen as a knife. 

With a hey ho, Harry ! 

" The first that he met with, was quiet and glum. 

Hey, Harry Dally ! 
But she'd got a bad trick of sucking her thumb. 
And when ne cried " Mary !" she never would come. 

With a hey ho, Harry ' 
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The next that he came to was flighty and gay. 

Hey, Harry Dally! 
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, But she would not be play'd with, although she would play, 
And good-humour was lost if she'd not her own way, 

With a hey ho, Harry ! 

** The next that he tried then was gentle and sweet. 

Hey, Harry Dally ! 
But he found that all people alike she would treat, 
And lored him as well as the next she should meet, 

With a hey ho, Harry ! 

« 

^ The next that lie thought of was saucy and bold. 

Hey, Harry Dally ! 
But he found that he had not the patience sevenfold. 
That could bear in one person a jade and a scold, 

With a hey ho, Harry f 

<<So weary with searching for wedlock enow. 

Hey, Harry Dally! 
He thank&his sood stars ne had made no rash vow, ' 
And, like the old woman, went kissing his cow. 

With a hey ho, Harry !" 

**The saucy knave!*' cried Lady Katrine, laugh- 
ing : — " Out upon him ! — ^Bridget, Geraldine, if ye have 
the spirit of women, I am sure ye will not exchange 
a word with the fellow the rest of the journey? What I 
could he not make his hero find one perfect woman ? 
— But here comes our host with dinner, for which I 
thank Heaven ; for had it heen later, my indignation 
would have cost me my appetite." 

As soon as the horses were refreshed, Sir Oshome, 
with his fair charge, once more set out on the longer 
stage, which he proposed to take ere they paused i^ 
the night The news which he had received at Sit- 
tonhoume, leading him to imagine that the tumults at 
Rochester having been suffered, by some inexplicable 
negligence, to remain unrepressed, had become much 
more serious than he at first supposed, he determined 
to take a by-way, and avoiding the town, pass the river 
by a ferry, which Longpole assured him he would find 
higher up ; but still this was longer, and would make 
them later on the road ; for which reason he hurried 
their pace as much as possible, till they arrived at the 
spot where the smaller road turned off, at about two 
miles' distance from Rochester. 
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Jt was a shady lane, with, on each side, high banks 
and hedges, wherein the tender hand of April was 
beginning to bring forth the young green shrubs and 
flowers ; and as the knight and lady went along, 
Nature offered them a thousand objects of descant, 
which they did not fail to use. Their conversation, 
however, was interrupted, after a while, by the noise 
of a distant drum, and a variety of shouts and halloos 
came floating upon the gale, like the breakings-forth 
of an excited multitude. 

As they advanced, the sounds seemed also to ap- 
proach. 

^' My casque and lance,'' said Sir Osborne, turning 
to Longpole. '* Lady, you had perhaps better let your 
jennet drop back to a une with your women." 

^' Nay, I will dare the front," said Lady Katrine : 
*' a woman's presence will often tame a crowd." 

^* You are with a band of soldiers," said Sir Osborne, 
hearing the clamour approaching, ** and must obey 
command. — What, horse, back ! hack !" and laying his 
hand on the lady's bridle, he reined it back to a line 
with her women. " Longpole, advance !" cried the 
knight. '* Left-hand spear, of the third line, to the 
front! Archers behind, keep a wary eye on the 
banks : — shoot not, but bend your bows. I trust there 
is no danger, lady, but 'tis well to be prepared. Now 
on slowly." 

And thus opposing what defence they could between 
Lady Katrine and the multitude, whose cries they now ' 
heard coming nearer and nearer, Sir Osborne, and the 
two horseman he had called to his side, moved for- 
ward, keeping a wary eye on the turnings of the road, 
and the high banks Jby which it was overhung. 

They had not proceeded far, however, before they 
descried the termination of the lane, opening out upon 
what appeared to be a village green beyond ; the fardier 
side of which was occupied by a motley multitude, 
whose form and demeanour they had now full oppor- 
tunity to observe. 

In front of all the host was a sort of extempore 
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drummer, who with a bunch of cocks' feathers in his 
cap, and a broad buff belt supporting his instrument of 
discord, seemed infinitely proud of his occupation, and 
kept beating with unceasing assiduity, but with as 
litde regard to time on his part as the instrument had 
to tune. Behind him, mounted on a horse of incon- 
ceivable ruggedness, appeared the general, with a vast 
cutlas's in his hand, which he swayed backwards and 
forwards in menacing attitudes ; while, unheedful of 
the drum, he bawled forth to his followers many a pious 
exhortation to persevering rebellion. On the left of 
this doughty hero was borne a flag of blue silk, beais 
ing, inscribed in golden letters. The United Ship* 
Wrights ; and on his right was seen a red banner, on 
which might be read the various demands of the unsat- 
isfied crowd, such as ** Cheap bread," " High wages," 
" No taxation," &c. 

The multitude itself did, indeed, ofl!er a formidable 
appearance, the greater part of the men who composed 
it being armed with bills and axes, some also having, 
possessed themselves of halberts, and some even of 
hackbuts and hand-guns. Every here and there ap- 
peared an iron jack, and many a 'prentice-boy filled up 
the crevices with his bended bow, while half a score of 
loud-mouthed women screamed in the different quar- 
ters of the crowd, and with the shrill trumpet of a 
scolding tongue urged on the lords of the creation to 
deeds of wrath and folly. 

The multitude might consist of about ^ve thousand 
men ; and as they marched along, a bustle, and appear- 
ance of crowding round one particular spot in their line, 
led the knight to imagine that they were conductingsome 
prisoner to Rochester, in which direction they seemed 
to be going, traversing the green at nearly a right angle 
with the line in which he was himself proceeding. 
*^Hold!" said Sir Osborne, reining in his hcH^e. 
''Let them pass by. We are not enough to deal with 
such numbers as there are there. Keep under the 
bank — we must not risk the lady's safety by showing 
ourselves. Ah ! but what should that movement mean ? 
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They hire seen us, by Heaven I Ride on then, we 
must not seem to shun them. See, they wheel ! On, 
on, quick ! Gain the mouth of the lane." 

Thus saying. Sir Osborne laid his lance in the rest, 
and spurred on to the spot where the road opened 
upon the green, followed by Lady Katrine and her 
women, not a little terrified and agitated by the roar- 
ing of the multitude, who, having now made a retro* 
grade motion on their former position, occupied the 
same ground that they had done at first, and regarded 
intently the motions of Sir Osborne's party, not know- 
ing what force might be behind. 

As soon as the knight had reached the mouth of the 
road* he halted ; and seeing that the high bank ran 
along the side of the green guarding his flank, he still 
contrived to conceal the smallness of his numbers by 
occupying alone the space of the road, and paused a 
moment to watch the movements of the crowd, and 
determine its intentions. 

Now, being quite near enough to hear great part of 
an oration, which the general whom we have described 
was bestowing on his forces. Sir Osborne strained his 
ear to gather his designs ; and soon found that his 
party was mistaken for that of Lord Thomas Howard, 
who had been sent to quell the mutiny of the Roches- 
ter shipwrights. 

** First," said the ringleader, " hang up the priest 
upon that tree, then let him preach to us about submis- 
sion if he will — and he shall be hanged, too, in his 
lord's sight, for saying that he, with his hundreds, 
would beat us with our thousands ; and let his lord 
deliver him if he can. Then some of the men with 
bills and axes get up on the top of the bank — ^Who 
says it is not Lord Thomas t I say it is Lord Thomas, 
I know him by his bright armour." 

"And I say you lie, Timothy Bradford!" cried 
Longpole, at the very pitch of his voice, much to the 
wonder and astonishment of Sir Osborne and all his 
party. " Please your worship," he continued, lowering 
ois tone, ■" I know that fellow ; he served with me at 
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Totumay, and was afterward a sailor. He*8 a mad 
rogue, but as good a heart as ever lived.*' 

**0h, then, for God's sake speak to him!** cried 
Lady Katrine, from behind, <*and make him let us 
pass: for surely, Sir Knight, you are not mad 
enough, with only six men, to thmk of encountering 
six thousand V* 

** Not I, in truth, fair lady,** answered the knight. 
*^ If they will not molest us, I shall not meddle with 
them.'* 

** Shall I on, then, and speak with him ?'* cried Long* 
pole. '^ Yes ! he heard me give him the lie, and lie's 
coming out towards us. He'd do the same if we were 
a thousand." 

" Meet him, meet him then," said the knight ; " tell 
him all we wish is to pass peaceably. The right-hand 
man advance from the rear and fill up," he continued, 
as Longpole rode on, taking care still to maintain a 
good face to the enemy, more especially as their gen- 
eralissimo had now come within half a bow-shot of 
where they stood. 

As the yeoman now rode forward, the ringleader 
of the rioters did not at all recognise his old companion 
in his custrel's armour, and began to brandish his 
weapon most fiercely ; but in a moment afterward, to 
the astonishment of the multitude, he was seen to let 
the point of the sword drop, and seizing his antagonist*s 
hand, shake it with every demonstration of surprise 
and friendship. Their conversation was quick and 
energetic ; and a moment afler, Longpole rode back 
to Sir Osborne, while the ringleader raised his hand 
to his people, exclaiming, "Keep your ranks! — 
Friends ! these are friends !*' 

" Our passage is safe," said Longpole, riding back ; 
**but he would fain speak with your worship. They 
have taken a priest, it seems, and are going to hang 
him for preaching submission to them. So I told him, 
if they did, they would be hanged themselves ; but he 
would not listen to me, saying he would talk to you 
about it." 

Vol. L— H 15 
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<^ Fill up my place,^ said the knight, *< I will go and 
see what can be done. We must not let them injure 
the gpod man." 

So saying, he raised his lance, and rode forward to 
the spot where the ringleader waited him ; plainly 
discerning, as he approached nearer to the hody of 
the rioters, the poor priest, with a rope round his neck, 
holding forth his hands towards him, as if praying for 
assistance. 

'* My shield-bearer," said he, *' tells me that we are 
to pass each other without enmity, for though we are 
weU prepared to resist attack, we have no commission 
to meddle with you or yours. Nevertheless, as I un- 
derstand that ye have a priest in ygur hands, towards 
whom ye meditate some harm, let me warn you of the 
consequences of injuring an old man who cannot have 
injured you." 

**But he has done worse than injured me, Sir 
Knight," said the ringleader ; ^* he has preached against 
our cause, and against redressing our grievances." 

'* Most probably, not against redressing your griev- 
ances," said Sir Osborne, " but against the method ye 
took to redress them yourselves. — ^But listen to me. 
It is probable that the king, hearing of your wants and 
wishes — he being known both for just and merciful, 
may grant you such relief as only a king can grant ; 
but if ye go to stain yourselves with the blood of this 
priest — which were cowardly, as he is an old man ; 
which were base, as he is a prisoner ; and which were 
sacrilegious, as he is a man of God — ^ye cut yourselves 
off from mercy for ever, and range all good men among 
your enemies. Think well of Uiis !" 

^' By the nose of the tinker of Ashford," said the 
man, ^ your worship is right. But how ibe devil to 
get him out of their hands 1 that's the job : — ^however, 
I'll make 'em a 'ration. But what I was wanting to 
ask your worship, is, do you know his grace the king V 

'^ Not in the least," was the laconic reply of the 
knight. 

♦* Then it won't do," said the man ; ♦* only, as meny 
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Dick Heartley said you were thick with the good Duke 
of Buckingham, I thought you might know the king 
too, and would give him our petition and remonstrance. 
However, 111 go and make them fellows a 'ration — 
they're wonderful soon led by a 'ration." And turning 
his horse, he rode i:^ to the front of the body of rioters, 
and made them a speech, wherein nonsense and sense, 
bombast and vulgarity, were all most intimately mingled. 
Sir Osborne did not catch the whole, but the sounds 
which reached his ears were somewhat to the follow- 
ing effect. 

^ Most noble shipwrights and devout cannon-founders, 
joined together in the great cause of crying down taxa- 
tion, and raising your wages ! To you I speak, as 
well as to the tinkers, tailors, and 'prentices who have 
united themselves to you. The noble knight 'that you 
see standing there, or rather riding, because he is on 
horseback — ^he in the glittering armour, with a long 
spear in his hand — ^is the dearly-beloVed friend of the 
great and good Duke of Buckingham, who is the friend 
of the commons, and an enemy to taxation." 

H^re loud cries of *' Long live the Duke of Bucking- 
ham !" " Grod bless the duke !" interrupted the speaker ; 
but after a moment he proceeded. — "He, the noble 
knight, is not Lord Thomas Howard, and so far from 
wishing to attack you, he would wish to do you good. 
Therefore he setteth forth and showeth — praise be to 
God for all things, especially that we did not hang the 
priest ! — that if we were to hang the priest, it would 
be blasphemous, because he is an old man ; and ras- 
cally, because he is a man of God ; and moreover, that 
whereas, if we do not, the king will grant us our pe- 
tition — ^he will infallibly come down, if we do, with an 
army of fifty thousand men, and hang us all with his 
own hands, and the Duke of Buckingham will be against 
us. Now understand! I am not speaking for myself, 
for I know well enough, that having been elected your 
captain, and ridden on horseback, while ye marched on 
foot, I am sure to be hanged any how; but that is no 
reason that ye should all be hanged too ; and, therefore, 
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I give my vote, that Simon the cannon-founder, Tom 
the shipwright, and Long-chinned Billy the tinker, do 
take the priest by the rope that is round his neck, and 
deliver him into the hands of the knight and his men, 
to do with as they shall think fit. And that, after this 
achievement, we march straightway back to Rochester. 
— Do you all agree ?" 

Loud shouts proclaimed the assent of the multitude ; 
and with various formalities the three deputies led forth 
the unhappy priest, more dead than alive, and delivered 
)iim into the hands of Longpole : afler which the gen- 
eralissimo of the rioters drew up his men with some 
military skill upon the right of the green, leaving the 
road free to Sir Osborne. The knight then marshalled 
his little party, as best he might, to guard against any 
sudden change in the minds of the fickle multitude ; 
and having mounted the poor exhausted priest behind 
one of the horsemen, he drew out from the lane, and 
passed unmolested across the green into the opposite 
road, returning nothing but silence to the cheers with 
which the rioters thought fit to honour them. 

Their farther journey to Gravesend passed without 
any interruption, and indeed without any occurrence 
worthy of notice. Lady Katrine and Sir Osborne, Geral- 
dine and Longpole, mutually congratulated each other on 
the favourable termination of an adventure which had 
commenced under such threatening auspices ; and 
every one of the party poured forth upon his neigh- 
bour the usual quantity of wonder and amazement, 
which always follows any event of the kind. The 
poor priest, who had so nearly fallen a victim to the 
excited passions of the crowd, was the last that sufii- 
ciently recovered from the strong impressions of the 
moment to babble thereupon. 

When, however, his loquacious faculties were once 
brought into play, he contrived to compensate for his 
temporary taciturnity, shouting forth his thanks to Sir 
Osborne Maurice from the rear to the front, declaring 
that the preservation of his life was entirely owing to 
bis valour and conduct, that it was wonderful the in* 
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fluence which his sole word possessed with the mul- 
titude, and that he should never cease to be grateful 
tiU the end of his worldly existence. 

Sir Osborne* assured him that he was very wel- 
come ; and remarked, with a smile, to Lady Katrine, 
who was laughing at the priest^s superfluity of , grati- 
tude, that in all probability it was this sort of exuber- 
ance of zeal that had brought him into the perilous 
circumstances in which they had at first found him. 

'' But can zeal ever be exuberant V^ demanded Lady 
Katrine, suddenly changing her tone ; — and then fixing 
the full light of her beautiful eyes upon the knight, 
she added — " I mean in a friend." 

** It can," said Sir Osborne, ** when not guided by 
prudence. But I do not think a fool can be a friend.*' 

*^ Come, Sir Knight, come," said the lady, '* let us 
hear your idea of a friend." 

** A friend," replied the knight, smiling at her ear- 
nestness, ** must be both a wise man and a good man. 
He must love his friend with sufiicient zeal to see his 
faults and endeavour to counteract them, and with suf- 
ficient prudence to perceive his true interests and to 
tstrive for them. But he must put aside vanity ; for 
there is many a man who pretends a great friendsh]^ 
for another, merely for the vain purpose of advising 
and guiding him, when, in truth, he is not capable of 
advising and guiding himself. The man who aspires 
to such a name, must be to his friend what every man 
would be to himself, if he could see his own faults 
undazzled by self-love, and his own interests unblinded 
by passion. He. must be zealous and kind, steady 
and persevering, without being curious or interfering, 
troublesome or obstinate." 

« Would I had such a friend T' said Lady Katrine, 
with a sigh, and for the rest of the way she was grave 
and pensive. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

« 

Let us 
Act teoXy, carelessly, and capricioasly, as if oar yeins 
Kun witn quidudlTer. 

Bin JoMBOir 

Renown'd metropolis, 
With glistening spires and pinnacles adom'd. 

Milton., 

It is strange, in the life of man, always fluctuating 
as he is between hope and fear, gratification and dis- 
appointment, with nothing fixed in his state of exist- 
ence, and uncertainty surrounding him on every side, 
that suspense should be to him the most painfid of all 
situations. One would suppose that habit would have 
rendered it easy for him to bear ; and yet, beyond all 
question, every condition of doubt, from uncertainty 
respecting our fate, to mere indecision of judgment, 
are all, more or less, painful in their degree. ' Who is 
it that has not often felt irritated, vexed, and unhappy, 
when hesitating between two different courses of ac- 
tion, even when the subject of deliberation involved 
but a trifle. 

Lady Katrine Bulmer, as has been already said, was 
grave and pensive when she reached Gravesend ; and 
then, without honouring the knight with her company 
even for a few minutes, as he deemed that in simple 
courtesy she might have done, she retired to her cham- 
ber, and, shutting herself up with her two women, the 
only communication which took place between her 
and Sir Osborne was respecting the hour of their de- 
parture the next morning. 

The knight felt hurt and vexed; for though he 
needed no ghost to tell him that the lovely girl he was 
conducting to the court was as capricious as she was 
beautiful) yet her gay whims and graceful little co* 
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quetry had both served to pique and amuse him, and 
he could almost have been angry at this new ca- 
price, which deprived him of her society for the 
evening. 

The next morning, however, the wind of Lady Ka- 
^ trine's humour seemed again to have changed ; and at 
' the hour appointed for her departure, she tripped down 
to her horse all liveliness and gayety. Sir Osborne 
proffered to assist her in moimting, but in a moment 
she sprang into the saddle without aid, and turned 
round laughing, to see the slow and difficult manoeu- 
vres by which her women were fixed in their seats. 
The whole preparations, however, being completed, 
the cavalcade set out in the same order in which it 
had departed from the abbey the day before, and with 
the same number of persons ; the poor priest whom 
they had delivered from the hands of the rioters being 
left behind, too ill to proceed with them to London. ' 

" Well, Sir Knight," said the gay girl as they rode 
forward, " I must really think of some guerdon to re- 
ward all your daring in my behalf. I hope you watched 
through the live-long night, armed at all points, lest 
some enemy should attack our castle." 

"'Faith, not I," answered Sir Osborne ; "you seemed 
so perfectly satisfied with the security of our lodging, 
lady, that I e'en followed your good example, and 
went to bed." 

** Now he's affronted !" cried Lady Katrine ; ** Was 
there ever such a creature V But tell me, man in ar- 
mour, was it fitting for me to come and sit with you 
and your horsemen, in the tap-room of an inn, eating 
drinking, and singing, like a beggar or a ballad-singer?" 

The knight bit his lip and made no reply. 

" Why don't you answer, Sir Osborne ?" continued 
the lady, laughing. 

** Merely because I have nothing to say," replied 
the knight, gravely ; " except that at Sittenboume, 
where you did me the honour of eating with me, 
though not with my horsemen, I did not perceive that 
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Lady Katrine Buhner was, in any respect, either like 
a beggar or a baUad-singer.** 

** Oh ! very well. Sir Knight ; very well !" she said. 
** If you choose to be offended, I cannot help it** 

*^ You mistake me, lady,** said Sir Osborne, <*I am 
not offended.** 

«( Well then, sir, I am," rejdied Lady Katrine, mak- 
ing him a cold stiff inclination of the head. ** So w^e 
h^ better say no more upon the subject.** 

At this moment Longpole, who with the rest of the 
attendants followed at about fifty paces behind, rode 
forward and put a small folded paper into Sir Osborne's 
hands. ^ A letter, sir, which you dropped,** said he ; 
'* I picked it up this moment** 

The knight looked at the address, and the small 
silken braid which united the two seals, and finding 
that it was directed to Lord Daiby, at York House, 
Westminster, was about to return it to Longpole, say- 
ing it was none of his, when his eye fell upon Lady 
Katrine, whose head, indeed, was turned away, but 
whose neck and ear were burning with so deep a red, 
that Sir Osborne doubted not that she had some deep 
and blushing interest in the paper he held in his hand. 
^ Thank you, Longpole ! thank you,** he said, *' I would 
not have lost it for an hundred marks ;** and he fast- 
ened it securely in the foldings of his scarf. 

Though he could willingly have punished his fair 
companion for her little capricious petulance, the knight 
could not bear to keep her in the state of agitation maer 
which, by the painful redness of her cheek, and the 
quivering of her hand on the bridle, he very evidently 
saw she was suffering. ^* I think your ladyship was 
remarking,** said he, cahnly, " that it was the height 
of dishonour and baseness to take advantage of any 
thing that happens to fall in our power, or any secret 
with which we become acquainted accidentally. I not 
only agree with you so far, but I think even that a jest 
upon such a subject is hardly honourable. We should 
•strive, if possible, to be as if we did not know iu** 

Lady Katrine turned her full sunny face towards 
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him, glowing like a fair; evening cloud when the last 
rays o( daylight rest upon it : '' You are a good — an 
excellent creature," she said, *' and worthy to be a 
knight. — Sir Osborne Maurice," she continued, after a 
moment's pause, ** your good opinion is too estimable 
to be lighdy lost, and to preserve it I must speak to 
you in a manner that women dare seldom speak — ^And 
yet, though, on my word, I would trust you as I would 
a brother, I know not how — I cannot, indeed I cannot, 
— ^And yet I must, and will, for fear of misconstruction. 
— You saw that letter. — ^You can guess that he to whom 
it is addressed is not indifferent to the writer. — They 
are affianced to each other by all vows — ^but those 
TOWS are secret ones; for the all-powerful Wolsey 
will not have it so— -and we must* needs seem, at least, 
to obey. . Darby has been some time absent from the 
court, and I was sent to the abbey. — What would you 
have more ? — I promised to give instant information 
of my return ; and last night I spent in writing that 
letter, though now I know not in truth how to send it, 
for my groom is but a pensioned spy upon me." 

" Will you trust it to me ?" said the knight. The 
lady paused. *' Do you doubt me ?" he asked. 

''Not in the least," she said, ''not in the least. 
My only doubt is, whether I shall send it at all." 

"Is there a hesitation ?" demanded the knight in 
some surprise. 

" Alas ! there is," answered she. " You must know 
all — I see it. Since I have been at the abbey, they 
have tried to persuade me that Darby yields himself 
to the wishes of the cardinal, and is about to wed 
another. — I believe it false — I am sure it is false ! and 
yet, and yet" — and she burst into tears. — " Oh ! Sir 
Osborne, she continued, drying her eyes, " I much 
need such a friend as you described yesterday." 

" Let me be that friend then, so far as I may be," 
said Sir Osborne. " Allow me to carry the letter to 
London, whither I go after I have left you at the court 
of Greenwich. I will ascertain how. Lord Darby is 
situated — ^if I find him faithful (which doubt not that 
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he is tin you hear more), I will give him the letter 
—otherwise I will return it truly to you." 

•* But you must be quick," said Lady Katrine, " in 
case he should hear that I have returned and have not 
written. How will you ascertain ?" 

** Many ways," answered the knight, •* but princi- 
pally by a person whom I hope to find in London, and 
who sees more deeply into the hidden truth than mor- 
tal eyes cka usually do." 

••Can you mean Sir Cesar?" demanded Lady 
Katrine. 

** I do," answered the knight : " do you know that 
very extraordinary being f 

•* I know him 2m every one knows him," answered 
Lady Katrine, •'that is, without knowing him. But 
if he be m London, and will give you the information, 
all doubt will be at an end ; for what he says is sure, 
— ^though indeed I often used to tease the queer little 
old man, by pretending not to believe his prophecies, 
till our royal mistress, whom God protect, has rated 
me for plaguing him. He was much a favourite of 
hers — and I somewhat a favourite of his ; for those 
odd magical hop o' my thumbs, I believe, love those 
best who cross thema little.' He gave me this large 
sapphire ring when he went away last year, bidding 
me send it back to him if I were in trouble — quite 
fairy-tale like. So now. Sir Osborne, you shall cany 
it to him, and he will counsel you rightly. Put it in 
yomr cap, where he may see it — There now, it looks 
quite like some fair lady's favour ! so don't go and tih 
at every one who denies that Katrine Btdmer is the 
loveliest creature under the sun." 

"Nay, I must leave that to my Lord Daiby,** 
answered Sir Osborne. 

**Now that was meant maliciously," cried Lady 
Katrine. ''But I don't care — ^wait a little, and tf 
there be a weak point in all your heart, Sir Knight^ 
I'll plague you for your sly look." 

Lady Katrine Bulmer's spirits were of that elastic 
quality not easily repressed ; and before ten minutes 
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were over, all her gayety returned in full force, nor 
did it cease its flow till their arriral at Greenwich. 

For his part, Sir Oshome strove to keep pace with 
her liveliness, and, perhaps, even forced his wit a 
little in the race, that he might not be behindhand* 
Heaven know» what was passing in his mind! 
Whether it really was an accession of gayety at 
approaching the court, or whether it was that he 
wished to show his fair c6mpanion that the discovery 
he had made of her engagements to Lord Darby did 
not at all mortify him, notwithstanding the little co» 
quetry which she might have exercised upon himself* 

They*^now, however, approached the place of their 
destination, under the favourable auspice of a fair 
afternoon. The most pardonable sort of superstition 
is, perhaps, that which derives its auguries from the 
face of nature, leading us to fancy that the bright 
golden sunshine, the clesur blue heaven, the soft sum* 
mer breeze, and the cheerful song of heaven's chor* 
isters, indicate approaching happiness to ourselves, or 
that the cloud, the storm, the tempest, come prophetic 
of evil aftd desolation. At least, both hope and fear, 
the two great movers in all man's feelings, lend them- 
selves strangely to this eort of divination, combining 
with the beauty of the prospect, or the brightness of 
the sky, to exalt our expectations of the future, or 
lending darker terrors to the frown of nature, and 
teaching us to dread or to despair. 

When Sir Osborne and his party arrived at the brow 
of Shooter's hill, the evening was as fair and lovely as 
if it had been smnmer — one of those sweet sunsets 
that sometimes bursts in between two wintry days in 
the end of March, or the beginning of April, as a sort 
of herald to announce the golden season that comes 
on. The whole country round, as far as they could 
see, whether looking towards Eltham and Chiselhurst, 
or northward towards the river, was one wide sea of 
waving boughs just tinged with the first green of the 
spring, while the oblique rays of the declining sun, 
falling upon the huge boles of the old oaks and 
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beeches, caught upon the western side of each^ and 
invested its giant limbs -as with a golden armour. 
Every here and there too, the beams, forcing their 
way through Che various openings in the forest, cast 
across the road bright glimpses of that rich yellow 
light, peculiar to wood scenery ; and alternating with 
the long shadows of the trees, marked the far per- 
spective of the highway descending to the wide heath 
below. The eye rested not on the heath, though it 
too was glowing with the full effulgence of the sky ; 
but passing on, caught a small part of the Palace of 
Greenwich, rising above the wild oaks which filled 
the park : and then still farther turning towards the 
west, paused upon the vast metropolis with its red and 
dizzy atmosphere, high above which rose the heavy 
tower and wooden spire of Old Paul's Church, while 
to the left, beyond the influence of the smoke, was 
seen standing almost alone in solemn majesty the 
beautiful pile of the West Minster. 

Sir Osborne Maurice impulsively reined-inhis horse, 
and seemed as if he could scarcely breathe when the 
whole magnificent scene rushed at once upoi»his view. 
*• So this is London !" cried he, " the vast, the wealthy, 
and the great; the throne of our island monarchs, 
from whence they sway a wide and powerful land. 
On! on!" and striking his horse with his spurs, he 
darted down the road as if he were afraid that the 
great city would, before he reached it, fade away like 
the splendid phantasms seen by the Sicilian shepherds, 
showing for a moment a host of castles and towers and 
palaces, and then fleeting by, and leaving nought bat 
empty air ! 
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. .»5HAPTER XIV. - 

Paracelsus and his chymistical followers are so many Promethd, 
will fetch fire from Heaven. 

Burton's Anatomy of Mblancholt. 

Now might I expend five pages of post octavo, with 
great satisfaction to my readers and myself, in de- 
scribing minutely the old rambling palace inhabited 
by Henry VIII. at Greenwich, partiiiularizing its sev- 
eral angles and abutments, its small lattice windows, 
its bays and octagons, together with the various car- 
touches aixd mascarons which filled up the spaces and 
covered the corbels between ; but unhappily I am in 
an egregious hurry, having already expended nearly one 
whole tame without getting through a fifth part of the 
portentous bulk of Professor Yonderbrugius. I might, 
indeed, comfortably extend my tale to four volumes 
instead of two.< — But no, gentle reader ! out of con- 
sideratiom for thine exemplary patience, I spare thee 
the infliction, and shall curtail my descriptions, com- 
press my dialogues, circumscribe my digressions, and 
cohcentrate my explanations, so as to restrain my his- 
tory within the bounds I had originally proposed for 
its extent. 

Suffice it then to say, that Lady Katrine, having re- 
called to the knight's remembrance that his course 
lay towards Greenwich, and not to London, as he 
seemed inclined to direct it, they tiumed their horses 
to the right at the bottom of the hill, and soon reached 
the river-side, where, spreading along a little to the 
eastward of the spot on which die Hospital at present 
stands, lay a large mass of heavy architecture, which, 
if judged by modem notions, would be regarded as 
not very fit for the dwelling of a king. 

The dull appearietnce of the building, however, was 
relieved by the gayety of the objects round about ; for* 
though the sun was now half below the horizon, yet 
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loitering round the various gates of the palace, or 
running to and fro on their separate errands, was seen 
a host of servants and attendants in rich and splen- 
did suits, while multitudes of guards and henchmen, 
decked out to pamper the costly whims of their luxu- 
rious lord, showed forth their finery to the evening air. 
More than one group of lords and ladies too, enjoying 
the fine sunset before the palace, made the parade a 
sort of living pageant ; while the river beyond, as if 
emulous of the gay scene, fluttered and shone with the 
streamers and gilding of the various barges with 
which it was covered. 

To evely one they met, Lady Katrine seemed 
known, and all according to their rank, greeted her 
as she passed, some with light welcome, some with 
respectful salutation, all stopping the moment after to 
turn and fix their eyes upon Sir Osborne, with that 
sort of cold inquiring glance which owns no affinity 
with its object but mere curiosity. *' Who is he 1" 
demanded one ; ^* What splendid armour !" cried an- 
other ; '^ He must be from Rochester," said a third : 
but no word of gratulation met his ear, no kind famil- 
iar voice bade him welcome, and he rode on with that 
chill, solitary sensation of friendlessness which we- 
never so strongly feel as in the presence of a crowd, 
who, possessing all some communion of tliought and 
feeling among themselves, have no established link of 
sympathy with us. 

At one of the smaller doors in the western wing of 
the palace Lady Katrine reined in her horse, and Sir 
Osborne, springing to the ground, assisted her to dis- 
mount, while one of the royal servants, who came 
from within, held the bridle with all respect. In an- 
swer to her question, the attend^it replied, that ** her 
highness Queen Katlierine was at that moment dress- 
ing for the banquet which she was about to give- to the 
king and the foreign ambassadors, and that she had 
commanded not to be interrupted." 
* '* That is unfortunate, Sir Osborne Maurice," said 
the young lady, resuming somewhat of that coMitly 
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coldness which had given way to the origi&al wild- 
ness of her nature while she had been absent ; — *< I 
am sure that her highness, who is bounty itself, would 
have nrach wished to thank you for the protection and 
assistance which you have given to me her poor ser- 
vant. But — ^ and remembering the charge which the 
knight had taken of her letter to Lord Darby, she 
hesitated for a, moment, not knowing how to establish 
some meapis of communication between them — "Oh! 
they will break all those things !** she cried, suddenly 
stopping and' turning to the servant ; <* Good Master 
Alderson, do look to them for a moment, that groom is 
so awkward — Give him the horee. — ^Now, knight! 
quick ! quick !** she continued, lowering her voice as 
the servant left them, ** Where do you lodge in Lon- 
don ? I must have some way of hearing of your pro- 
ceeding — Where do you lodge ? — ^Bless us, man in 
armour ! where are your wits T 

** Oh, I had forgot,*' replied the knight : «« it is called 
the Rose, in the Laurence Poultney.** 

** At the Duke of Buckingham's 1 €k>od, good !** 
she replied ; and then making him a low courtesy as 
the servants again approached, she added with a mock 
^gravity that nearly made the knight laugh, in spite of 
his more sombre feelings, " And now, good Sir Knight, I 
take my leave of your worship, thanking you a thousax^d 
times for your kindness and protection ; and depend 
npon it, that when her highness the queen shall have 
a moment to receive you, I will take care to let you 
know." 

Thus saying, with another low courtesy, she retired 
into the palace ; and Sir Osborne, mounting his horse, 
bade adieu to the precincts of the court, bearing away - 
with him none of those feelings of hope with which 
he had first approached it. There seemed a sort of 
coldness in its atmosphere which chilled his expec- 
tations ; and disappointed, too, of his introduction to 
the queen, he felt dissatisfied and repelled, and, had 
the fit held, might well have taken ship once more, and' 
returned into Flanders. 
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After having thus ridden on for some way, giving 
full rein to melancholy fancies, he fowid himself in 
the midst of a small town, whose narrow streets, run- 
' ning along by the river, shut out almost all the day- 
light that was left ; and not knowing if he was going 
in the right direction, he called Longpole to his side, 
asking whether he had ever been in London. 

*' Oh,- yes, sir,** replied the custrel, '* and have 
staid in it many a month. 'Tis a wonderful place 
for the three sorts of men — the knaves, the fools, and 
the wise men ; and as far as I can see, the one sort 
gets on as high as the other. The fool gets promoted 
at court, the knave gets promoted at the gallows, and 
the wise man gets promoted to be lord-mayor, and 
has the best of &e bargain." 

*' But tell me, Longpole,** said Sir Osborne, " where 
are we now ? for night is falling, and, in sooth, I know 
not my way." 

'* This is the good town of Deptford," said Long- 
pole ; *•*• but if your worship ride on, we shall soon 
enter into Southwark, where there is an excellent good 
hostel, called the Tabard, the landlady of which may 
well be esteemed a princess for her fat, and a woman 
for her tongue. God's blessing is upon her bones, and 
has well covered them. If your worship lodge there, 
you shall be treated like a prince." 

*' It may be better," said Sir Osborne, ** for to-night; 
but you must lead the way, good Longpole, for this is 
my first sight of the great city." 

Longpole readily undertook the pilotage of the 
knight and his company, and in about hsdf an hour 
lodged them safely in the smart parlour of the Tabard: 
perhaps the very same where, a century before, Chau- 
cer, the father of our craft, sat himself at his ease ; 
for the Tabard was an old house that had maintained 
its good fame for more than one generation, and the 
landlady piqued herself much on &e antiquity of her 
dwelling, telling how her great-grandfather had kept 
that very house — ay, and had worn a gold chain to 
boot ; and how both the inn and the innkeepers had ht^ld 
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the same name, till she, being a woman, alack ! had 
brought it as her dower to her poor dear deceased hus- 
band, who died twenty years ago come Martinmas. 

All this was detailed at length to Sir Osborne while 
his supper was in preparation, together with various 
odier long orations, till the good dame found that the 
knight was not willing to furnish her with even the 
ahs! and ohsJ and yes-es, which offer a sort of bait- 
ing-places for a voluble tongue ; but that, on the ccm- 
trary, he leaned his back against the chimney, not 
attending to one word she said after the first ten sen- 
tences. Upon this discovery, she e'en betook herself 
to Longpole, declaring that his master was a proper 
man, a fine man, and a pensive. 

IbangpoLe was, we all know, much better inclined to 
gossiping than his master; and accordingly, as he 
found that his jolly hostess would fain hear the whole 
of his lord's history, as a profound secret, which she 
was to divulge to all her neighbours the next morning, 
he speedily furnished her with a most excellent alle- 
gory upon the subject, which found its way (with vari- 
ous additions and improvements, to suit the taste of 
the reciters), through at least five hundred different 
channels before the ensuing night 

In the mean while, the knight supped well, and found 
himself happier — slept well, and fose with renewed 
hope. So he was but of flesh and blood, after all. 

As soon as he was up, and before he was dressed, 
the door of his chamber flew open, and in rushed a 
thing called a barber, insisting upon his being shaved. 
Volumes have been written upon barbers, and volumes 
still remain to be written, but it shall not be I who 
will write them. 

Suffice it, that, for the sake of those who know not 
what I mean, I define a barber — ^It is a thing that talks 
and shaves, and shaves and talks, and talks and shaves 
again ; the true immutable that never varies, but comes 
doven from age to age like a magpie, the same busy 
chattering thing that its fathers were before it. 

Sir Osborne acquiesced in the operation, of which, 
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indeed, he stood in some want ; and the baiber poonc^ 
upon his visage in a mom^it. '* The simple mons- 
tache, I see, the simple moustache i** he cried ; *' well, 
'tis indeed the most seemly manner, though the pique^ 
devant is gaining ground a leetLe a leetle : not that I 
mean to say, fair sir, that the beard is not worn any 
way, so it be well trimmed — and the moustache is of a 
sweet comely nature — the simple moustache ! — ^Yon 
have doubtless heard, fair sir, of the royal pageant, 
which cheered the heart of the queen and her ladies 
last night. — ^We use, indeed, to cut beards all ways, 
to suit the nature of the phyziognomy ; supplying, as it 
were, remecKes for the evil tricks of Nature. — ^Now, 
my good Lord Darby gives in to the pique^vant, for 
it is a turn that ladies love ; and doubtless you have 
heard his marriage spoken of — ^to a lady — ^Oh ! such 
a beautiful lady! though I cannot remember her name 
— ^but a most excellent lady. — Your worship would 
not wish me to leave the pique-devant — ^I will under- 
take to raise and nourish it, by a certain ointment, 
communicated to me by an alchymist, in ten days. 
Make but the essay, fair sir ; try how it comports with 
the figure of your face." 

" No, no !" cried Sir Osbo^e, much in the same 
manner as the young man of Bagdad : ** Cease your 
babbling, and make haste and shave me." 

The operation, however, was sooner brought to a 
termination than in the Arabian Nights; and being 
free from his chattering companion, the knight took 
one or two turns in his apartment in deep thought. 
♦* So," said he, *' this light of love. Lord Darby, does 
play the poor girl false ; and, as she said, the arrow 
will rankle in her heart, and rob her of every better 
hope. But still it is not sure — ^I will not believe it. — 
If / had the love of such a creature as that, could I 
betray it?" and the thought of Lady Cpnstance de 
Grey darted across his mind. " I will not believe it — 
there must be better assurance than a babbling fool 
like that. — Oh, Longpole," he continued, as the man 
entered the room, *'I have waited for you. Quick 1 
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As you know London, speed to the house of an honest 
Flemish merchant, William Hans — ^ask him if he have 
received the packages from Anvers for me — give him 
my true name, hut bid him be secret. Bring with 
you the leathern case containing clothes, and see if 
he have any letters from Wales. Greet the old man 
well for me, and tell him I will see him soon. — Stay! 
I forgot to tell you where he lives — 'tis near the Con- 
duit, in Gracious-street, any one near will uHi you 
where. William Hans is his name." 

Longpole was soon gone, but, to the mind of Sir 
Osborne, long before he returned. When, however, he 
did once more make his appearance, he not only brought 
the news that all the packages which Sir Osborne ex- 
pected had arrived, but he also brought the large leath- 
ern case containing the apparel in which the knight 
was wont to appear at the court of the Duchess Re- 
gent of Burgmidy, and a letter, which Sir Osborne 
soon perceived was from his father Lord Fitzbemard. 

Being privileged to peep over men's shoulders, we 
shall make no apology for knowing somewhat of the 
contents of the old earl's epistle. It conveyed in 
many shapes the gratifying knowledge to the son, that 
the father was proud of the child, together with many 
exhortations, founded in parental anxiety, still care- 
fully to conceal his name and rank. But the most im- 
portant part of the letter was a short paragraph, 
wherein the earl laid his injunctions upon his son, not 
to think of coming to see him till he had made every 
effort at the court, and their fate was fully decided. 
^*And then, my son," continued Lord Fitzbemard, 
*^ come hither unto me, whether the news thou bringest 
be of good or bad comfort, for, of a certain thy pres- 
ence shall be of the best comfort; and if still our ene- 
mies prevail, I will pass with thee over sea into another 
land, and make my nobility in thy honour, and find 
* my fortune in thy high deeds." 

Sir Osborne's wishes would have led him into Wales, 
for, after five long years of absence, he felt, as it 
were, a thirst to embrace once more the author of his 
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birth ; but still he saw that the course which his father 
pointed out was the one that prudence and wisdom 
dictated, and therefore at once acquiesced. For a 
while he paused, meditating over all the feelings that 
this letter had called up ; but, well knowing that eveiy 
moment of a man's life may be well employed, if he 
will but seek to employ them, he cast his reveries be- 
hind him, and dressing himself in a costume more 
proper to appear at the house of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, he commanded his armour to be carefully 
looked to, and paying his score at the Tabard, de- 
parted to fulfil his noble friend's hospitable desire, by 
taking up his lodging at the manor-house of the Rose, 
in St Lawrence Poultney. 

Passing through Sonthwark, he soon arrived at Lon- 
don Bridge, which, as eveiy one knows, was then but<nie 
l<Hig street across the water, with rich shops and houses 
on each side, and little intervals between, through 
which the passenger's eye might catch the flowing of 
the Thames, and thence only could he learn that he 
was passing over a large and navigable river. The 
shops, it is true, were unglazed and open, and perhaps 
to a modem eye might look like booths ; but in that 
day the whole of Europe could hardly furnish more 
wealth than was then displayed on London Bridge. 
The long and circumstantial history given by Stowe, 
will save the trouble of transcribing Uie eleven pages 
which Vonderbrugius bestows upon this subject ; for 
though I cannot be sure that every one has read the 
old chronicler's " Survey of London," yet certainly 
every one may read it if they like. Passing, then, 
over London Bridge, the kni^t and his followers todc 
their way up Gracious-street (now corruptly Grace- 
church-street), and riding through the heart of the 
city soon arrived at the gates of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's magnificent mansion of the Rose. As they 
approached the garden entrance, they observed a man 
covered with dust, as from a long journey, dismount 
from his horse at the door, bearing embroidered on 
Ms sleeve the cognizance of a swan : from whichi 
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with the rest of his appearance, Sir Osborne con- 
cluded that he was a courier from the dake. This 
supposition proved to be correct ; the considerate and 
liberal-minded nobleman having sent him forward to 
prepare the household to receive his young proteg^y 
and also for the purpose of conveying various other 
orders and letters, which might tend to the advance- 
ment of his views. But ft so unfortunately had hap- 
pened, the man informed the knight, that he had been 
attacked on the road by four armed men, who had 
taken from him his bag with the letters ; and that 
therefore the only thing which remained for him to 
do; was to deliver the verbal orders which he had re- 
ceived to his grace's steward, and then to return to 
his lord, and inform him of the circumstances as they 
had occurred. 

The profound respect with which he was treated, 
very soon evinced to Sir Osborne what those verbal 
orders w0b. 

He found the retinue of a prince ready to obey his 
conunands, and a dwelling, diat in decoration, if not 
in size, certainly surpassed that of the king. It was 
not, however, the object of the young knight to draw 
upon himself those inquiries which would certainly 
follow an unnecessary ostentation ; nor would he have 
been wiUing, even hsid it coincided with his views, to 
have made his appearance at the court with so much 
borrowed splendour. He signified, therefore, to the 
chamberlain, his intention of requiring merely the at- 
tendance of the three yeomen who, with his own cus- 
trel, had accompanied him from Kent ; and added, that 
though he might occupy the apartments which had 
been allotted to him when he was in London, and dine 
at the separate table which, by the duke's command, 
was to be prepared for himself, he should most pro- 
bably spend the greater part of his time at Greenwich. 

Having made these amragements, he determined 
to lose no time in proceeding to seek for Dr. Butts, 
the king's physician, at whose house he had good hope 
of hearing of his old tutor, Dr. Wilbraham, and of dis* 
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coyering wliat credit was to be •given to the reported 
marriage of the young Earl of Darby. 

Sir Osborne knew that the physician was one of 
those men who had made and maintained a high repu- 
tation at the court by an honest frankness, which, 
; without deviating into rudeness, spared not to speak 
. the truth to king or peasant. He was a great well- 
wisher to human nature ; and feeling that if all men 
would be as sincere as himself, the crop of human 
misery Would be much le«s to reap, he often lost 
patience with the worldlings, and flouted them with 
their insincerity. His character contained many of 
those strange oppositions to which humanity is sub- 
ject: he was ever tender-hearted, yet often rough, 
and combined in manner much bluntness with some 
courtesy. He was learned, strong-minded, and keen- 
sighted, yet often simple as a child, and much led 
away by the mad visions of the alchymists of the time. 

However, as we have said, he was greatly loved 
and respected at the court; and from his character 
and office, was more intimately acquainted with all 
the little private secrets and lies of the day,, than any- 
other person perhaps, except Sir Cesar the astrologer, 
with whom he was well acquainted, and upon whom 
he himself looked with no small reverence and re- 
spect, shrewdly suspecting that in his magical studies 
he had discovered the grand secret. 

Towards his house, Uien, Sir Osborne directed his 
steps, taking with him no one but a foot-boy of the 
duke's, to show him the way ; for as the good physi- 
cian lived so far oflf as Westminster, it became neces- 
sary to have some guide to point out the shortest and 
most agreeable roads. Instead of taking the high-way, 
which, following the course of the river, ran in nearly 
a straight line from London to Westminster, the boy 
led Sir Osborne through the beautiful fields which ex- 
tended over the ground in the neighbourhood of Lin- 
coln's Inn, and which, instead of being filled with 
smoky houses and dirty multitudes, were then brecith- 
ing nothing but sweets from the primroses and other 
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wild spring flowers, that were rising fresh out of a rich 
and grateful soil. Thence, cutting acroJss through 
many a gate, and over many a stile, his young con«f 
doctor brought him out into the road just at the little 
milk and curd house in the midst of the village of 
Charing, from whence, looking down the road to the 
left, they could see the palaces and gardens of the 
Bishops of Durham and York, with the magnificent 
abbey rising over some clumps of trees beyond. 

Passing by York-place, where bustling menials and 
crowding courtiers announced the ostentatious power 
of the proud prelate who there reigned, they left the 
royal mansions also behind them, and entering into 
some of the narrower and more intricate streets in 
Westminster, soon reached a house with a small court 
before it, which, as the boy informed Sir Osborne, was 
the dwelling of the physician. 

Seeing a door open opposite, the knight entered, 
and found himself in a sort of scullery, where a stout 
servant girl was busily engaged in scrubbing some 
pots and crucibles, with such assiduity that she could 
scarcely leave off even to answer his inquiry of whether 
her master was at home. 

" Yes, sir, yes ! he is at home," replied she at 
length ; ^' but he cannot be spoken with, unless you 
are very bad, for he is busy in the laboratory." 

The knight signified that he had a great desire to 
speak with him ; and the girl, looking at him some- 
what more attentively, said, that "if he were from 
abroad, the doctor would see him, she was sure, for he 
had a great many foreign folks with him always." 

The knight replied, that though he was not a for- 
eigner, he certainly had come from abroad very lately ; 
upon which assurance the damsel relinquished her 
crucible-scrubbing, and went to announce his presence. 
Hetuming in a few mimites, she ushered him through 
a long dark passage, into a large low-roofed room, at 
the farther end of which appeared a furnace, with the 
chimney carried through the ceiling, and near it 
various tables covered with all sorts of strange vessels 
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and utensils. Round about, still nearer the door, were 
strewed old mouldering books and manuscripts, huge 
masses of several kinds of ore, heaps of coal and 
charcoal, and piles of many other matters, the nature 
of which Sir Osborne could not discover by the scanty 
light that found its way through two small lattice win- 
dows near the roof. 

The principal curiosity in the room yet remained. 
Standing before the furnace, holding in one hand a 
candle sweltering in the heat of the fire, and in the 
other a pair of chymical tongs embracing a crucible, 
was seen a stout portly man, of a rosy complexion, 
with a fur cap on his head, and his body invested in a 
long coarse black gown, the sleeves of which, tucked 
up above his elbows, exhibited a full puffed shirt of 
very fine linen, much too white and clean for theoccu- 
pation in which he was busied. 

*' Sir, my wench tells me you are from abroad,** said 
he, advancing a little, and speaking quick. ^ From 
Flanders, I see, by your dress. — Pray, sir, do you 
come from the learned Erasmus, or from Meyerden ? 
However, I am glad to see you. — ^You are an adept, I 
am sure — I see it in your countenance. — ^Behold this 
crucible," and he poked it so near Sir Osborne's nose 
as to make him start back and sneeze vi<^ently with the 
fumes. ^* Sir, that is a new effect," continued the doctor : 
^* I am sure that I have found it ! It makes people sneeze. 
That is the hundred and thirteenth effect I have dis- 
covered in it. Every hour, every moment, as it con- 
centrates, I discover new effects ; so that, doubtless, by 
the time it is perfectly concreted, it will have aU 
powers, eve^jL to the great effect, and change all things 
into gold. — ^But let us put that down," and taking a 
paper he wrote, '' One hundred and thirteenth effect^-^ 
Makes people sneeze — Violently, I think you said? — 
Violently, And now, my cbar sir, what news fiDom 
the great Erasmus T ^ 

'* None that I know, my good sir," answered Sir 
Osborne, <^ as I never had the advantage of his acquaint- 
ance." 



An explanation now ensued, which 
ened the ideas of the worthy physicii 
had BO flUly poBseesed himself with th< 
knight was an adept from Flandera, a 
time famous for alchymical researches, 1 
time before he could entirely disembs 
from the notion. 

" Bless mr soul !" cried he ; '* so yoi 
gentleman that my excellent good uncie ' 
was concerned about; and weU he might be, truly, 
seeing what a lover you are of the profound and noble 
science. He came here yesterday to inquire for you, 
and finding that I had heard nothing of you, I thought 
he would have gone distracted. — But tell me, fair air, 
have you met with any of the famous green water of 
Palliudo t Ha ! I see yon were not to be deceived — 
I procured some, and truly on dipping the blade of a 
knife therein, it appeared gilL But what was it ? 
A mere solution of copper." 

" You mistake, I see, still," replied the knight ; " in 
truth, I know nothing of the science to which you 
allude. I doubt not &at it is both one of the most ex- 
cellent and admirable inquiries in the world, but I am 
a, soldier, my dear sir, and have as yet made but small 
progress in turning any thing into gold." 

" 'Slife ! I know not how I came to think so," cried 
the doctor; "sure, the servant told me so. Ho, 
Kitty !" and throwing open the door, he called loudly to 
the woman : " Ho, Kitty ! how cune you to tell me 
the gentleman was an adept 7 Zoimds 1 I've made 
him sneeze. But who is that I see in the laveryT 
Oh, Uncle Wilhraham r — Come in ! coine in I" 

No words can express the joy of the good tutor 
when he beheld the knight He embraced him a 
thousand times ; he shook him by the hand ; he shed 
tears of joy, and he made him repeat a thousand times 
every particular of his escape. "The villain t the 
wretch !" cried he, whenever the name of Sir Payan 
was mentioned: "the' dissembling hypocrite I We 
have had news since we left Canterbury, that the pms*. 
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which I obtained with great itifficulty from the magis- 
trates, when they arrived at the maaor-house, found 
every one in bed, but were speedily let in» when Sir 
Pay an sent word down, that though he was much sur- 
prised to be 80 visited, being a magistrate himself, yet 
the officers might search where they pleased, for that he 
had had no prisoners during the day but two deer- 
stealers, whom he had liberated tha^ evening on their 
penitence. They searched, and found no one, and 
so sent me a bitter letter this morning for putting them 
on the business." 

<^ I am glad to hear they found no one," said the 
knight ; '^ for then my poor oompanion, Jekin Groby, 
has escaped. But let me ask, how is Lady Constance !" 

'^ Alas ! not well, my lord, not well," answered the 
clergyman. '^ First, ihe anxiety about you — in truth, 
she has never^looked well since, not knowing whether 
you were dead or alive, and having known you in her 
youth. Then this sudden news, that my Lord Cardi- 
nal will hate her marry her noble, cousin, Jjoird Daiby, 
has agitated her." 

The knight turned as pale as death, for feelings that 
had lain unknown in the deepest recesses of his heart 
swelled suddenly up, and nearly overpowered him* 
His love for Lady Constance de Grey had run on like 
a brook in the summer-time, which flows sweet, tran- 
quil, and scarcely perceptible, till the first rains that 
gather in the mountains swell it to a torrent that 
sweeps away all before it Of his own feeling he had 
hitherto known nothing : he had but known, he had 
but felt, that it was sweet to see her, that it was sweet 
to think of her ; but now at once, with the certainty 
that she was lost to him for ever, came the certainty 
that he loved her deeply, ardently, irrevocably. 

*^ Umph ?" said Dr. Butts, at once comprehending all 
that the changes of the knight's complexion implied — 
•» Umph ! It's a bad business." 

" Nay, my good nephew, I see not that," answered 
the clergyman ; who, a great deal less clear-sighted 
than the physician, had neither seen Sir Osbmne^i 
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paleness, nor for a moniMit snapectM 
" I see not that Tis the very best 
realm for both parues, and tite lady 
^itated from the anxiety and, huny o 
" If that be all," said the doctor, 
her. — But tell me, why did you call h 
now V 

Dr. Wilbraham looked at the knight with a glance 
tliat seemed to supplicate pardon for bis inadvertence ; 
hut Sir Osborne soon reliered him. " 1 am going, Dr. 
Butts," said he, "to ask your advice and assistance, 
and therefore my secret must be told yon. I ask your 
advice, because you know the court thoroughly ; and 
because having, I am afraid, lost one good meaxts of 
introducing myself to lus grace the king, I would fain 
discover some other; EUid f tell you my secret, 
becaase I am sure that it is as safe with you as with 
myself." 

**It is," said the physician. "Rut if you would 
have me serve you weU, and to some purpose, you 
must tell me all. Give me no h^f-confidence. Let 
me know every thing, and then if [ can do you good, 
I will ; if not, your counsel shall not be betrayed, my 
lord, I suppose I must say," 

" You had better tell him all your history, my dear 
Oabome," said Dr. Wilbraham. " He can, and I am 
sure will, for my sake, serve you well." 

"My dear Osborne!" echoed the physician. "Then 
I have it ! You are my Lord Damley, my good 
uncle's first pupil. Your history, my lord, you need 
not tell me — that I know. But tell me your plans, 
and I will serve you heart and hand, to the best of my 

The plans of our hero need not be again detailed 
here. Suffice it that he laid them all open to the 
worthy physician, who, however, shook his head. 
"it's a mad scheme !" said he, in his abrupt manner. 
" His grace, though right royal, bountiful, and just, is 
oflen as capricious as a young madam .in the honey 
moon. However, if Buckingham, Abergany, Surrey, 

la 
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and such wise and noble men judge well of it, I camioc 
say against it. A straw, 'tis troe, will balance it one 
way or t'other. However, give me to-day to think, 
and I will find some way of bringing you to the king, 
so as to gain his good-will at first — ^And now I wUl 
go to see Lady Constance de Grey." 

''We will go along, good doctor,** exclaimed the 
tutor : '' for I must be back to speak with her, and 
Osborne must render her a visit, to thank her for her 
good wishes and endeavours in his behalf. She will 
be so charmed to see him free and unhurt, that 'twilJ 
make her well again." 

•' Will it r said the doctor, dryly. « Well you shall 
give her that medicine after I lutve ordered her mine. 
But let me have my turn first . I ask but a quarter <^ 
an hour, then come both of you ; and in the mean time, 
my good learned uncle, study that beautiful amphora, 
and tell me, if you can, why Uie ancient Greeks placed 
always on their tombs an empty urn: was it as an 
emblem of the body within, fix>m which the spirit was 
departed, like the wine from the void amphora, leaving 
but the vessel of clay to return to its native earth? 
Think of it till we meet." Thus saying, the learned 
physician left Uiem, to proceed on his visit to Lady 
Constance de Grey. 



' CHAPTER XV. 

Though Heaven's inauspicious eye 
Lay black on Love's nativity, 
Her eye a strong appeal shall give : 
Beauty smiles, and Love shall live. 

Crashaw. 

When Dr. Butts had left them, the knight would 
fain have, excused himself from accompan3ring his old 
tutor on the proposed visit He had encountered 
many a danger in the <' imminent deadly breach" and 
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Uie battle-field with u light a heart at 
beats in beauty's bosom, when she think 
herself in admiring looks at the next ba 
hia courage failed him, at the thought of 
person he loved best, and so much did his 
that " yon might bare tH-aioed him with a 

Dr. Wilbr^iam, howerer, pressed, and insisted so 
intently upon the pleaam« it would give Lady Con- 
stance to see him af^r Lis escape, and the rudeness 
vhich might be attributed to him if he did net wait 
upon her soon, that he at length consented to go ; and 
shortly afler the physician had left them, they diem- 
selves took the way towards the dwelling of the lady. 
In thia happy age, when choice is as free as thought, 
we can hardly imagine the generous nobility of Eng- 
land submitting to yield the selection of a companion 
for life to the caprice of a king or of his favourite ; yet 
such was frequently the caae in the times whereof we 
write, and dangerous would it have been to have op- 
posed the will of the despotic Henry, or his tyrant 
minister, when the whim of the one, or the interest of 
the other, led them to seek the union of any two fami- 
lies. It is true, that the sad example of Lady Ara- 
bella Stewart was not yet before their eyes ; but still 
the arbitrary power of the king was well enough es- 
tablished h> judge of what he m^ht do, and few would 
have been found bold enough to assert their liberty of 
choice in opposition to his command. Nor at that 
time was Wolsey's will lees potent than the king's ; 
so that, to the mind of the young knighl, the marriage 
of Lady Constance with Lord Darby seemed fixed be- 
yond recall. 

There was, however, something in all that the old 
tutor said of her anxiety respecting his fate, joined 
with a certain tenderness that he had felt in her man* 
ner towards himself, and the words she had inadver- 
tendy let drop respecting the fame he had acquired in 
Flanders, HaX gave a vague but dehghtful feeling of 
hope to his bc«om ; and while walking on with Dr. 
Wilbraham, there was still among the wild confusion 
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of his thoughts a strange sort of dreamy plan for wui« 
ning her yet — ^the buoyancy of youthful expectation 
that would not be depressed, like a child's boat of corii, 
still rising above the wares that had overwhelmed 
many a goodlier vessel. 

'' If I dare but think she loved me,** Uiought Sir Os- 
borne, *' I should fear nothing ;" and he felt as if his 
single arm could conquer a world. But then came the 
remembrance, that as equivalent for her rich lands and 
lordships, he had nothing — absolutely nothing! and 
with a sigh he entered the house which Wolsey had 
taken care to provide for his fair ward as near his own 
palace as possible. 

Most doors in that day standing open, Dr. Wilbra- 
ham, whose sacred character gave him much freedom 
of access, took no pains to call servant or attendant to 
announce them, but leading the way up the narrow 
winding stairs, opened the door at the end of the flight, 
and brought Sir Osborne into a large room, wherein 
were sitting several of the young lady's women, occu- 
pied in various tasks of needle-work and embroidery. 
One of these rose, and in silence gave them entrance 
to a chamber beyond : into which the clergyman con- 
ducted his former pupil, without even Uie ceremony of 
annoimcing him. 

Lady Constance, at the moment, was seated some- 
what listlessly on a pile of oriental cushions, holding 
her arm extended, while Dr. Butts kept his hand upon 
her pulse. She was dressed in white, after the mode 
of the French of that day : the upper part of her robe, 
except the sleeves, which were large aiid floating, 
fitting close to her figure round the waist and shoul- 
ders, but falling back, just above the bosom, into a 
beautifiil standing ruff, or fraise, as the French termed 
it, of fine Italian lace. The skirt of the robe was 
wide and loose, and dividing at the girdle, showed 
part of a satin dress beneath, as well as the beautiful 
small foot and delicate ankle, which, hanging over the 
edge of the cushions, indicated, fully as much as the 
heaviness of her eyes, the languor of sickness and 
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want of rest A few yards behind her stood her 
waiting-woman, who remained in the room, fully as 
much in capacity of duenna, as for the pu9)0se of serv- 
ing her mistress. 

As Lady Constance did not raise her head when the 
door opened, thinking that it was some of the domestics 
who entered, the eyes of the waiting-maid were those 
that first encountered Sir Osborne ; and as she bore 
him no small good will for having given up with such 
alacrity the tapestry chamber at the inn to herself and 
lady, immediately on perceiving him she burst forth 
wiUi a pleasurable '^ Oh dear !** 

Lady Constance looked up, and seeing who entered, 
turned as red as fire, then pale, then red again ; and 
starting up from the cushions, drew her hand suddenly 
away from Dr. Butts, — ^advanced a step-^hesitated— - 
and then stood still. 

*' Umph !" muttered the physician, ^' it's a bad busi- 
ness.'* 

'' Oh, Sir Osborne Maurice,'' said the lady, her eyes 
sparkling with pleasure, although she struggled hard 
to compose herself, to seem disembarrassed, and to 
hide the busy feelings at the heart — *^ I am most de- 
lighted to see you safe ; for indeed I — ^that is. Dr. Wil- 
braham — ^began to be very seriously alarmed — and 
though he told me there was no danger, yet I saw that 
he was very much frightened, and — ^and — I hope you 
got away easily. — ^Will you not take that seat ?" 

The young knight took the chair to which she 
pointed, and thanked her for the interest and kindness 
she had shown towards him, with some degree of 
propriety, though at first he felt his lip quiver as he 
spoke ; and then he fancied that his manner was too 
cold and ceremonious, so to avoid thai, he made it 
somewhat too warm and ardent, and in the end, finding 
that he was going from one extreme to the other, with- 
out ever resting at the mean, he turned to Dr* Butts, 
and said, with a sort of anxiety, which went thrilling 
to the heart of Lady Constance, that he hoped be had 
not found his patient really ill. 
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Indeed I did though/' answered the physician, ^*a 
great deal worse than I had expected, and therefore I 
shall go directly and tell my good lord the Reverend 
Father Cardinal, that the lady must he kept as tran- 
quil as possible, and as quiet.** 

'* Nay, nay," said Lady Constance, ^ I am not so ill, 
indeed, my good physician — I feel better now. How- 
ever, you may go to my Lord Cardinal, if you will — 
but I really am better." 

"Umph!" said Dr. Butts, "now / think you are 
worse. — ^But tell me, lady, why do you quit the habits 
of your country, to dress yourself like a Frenchwoman f* 

Lady Constance smiled, " Do you not know," said 
she, *' that I am a French vassal ? — do you not know 
that all the estates that belonged to my mother, of the 
Yal de Mame and Boissy, are held from the French 
crown ?" 

** Go and see them, lady," said Dr. Butts ; " the 
French air would suit you better than the English, Fve 
a notion ; for a year or two, at least." 

" Nay, Dr. Butts," said Sir Osborne, " why deprive 
England of Lady Constance's presence ? — There are so 
few like her," he added, in an under voice, " that indeed 
we camiot spare her.** 

Lady Constance raised her eyes for an instant to 
his face — they met his, and though it was but for a 
moment, that look was sufficient to determine his 
future fate. A thousand such looks from Lady Kap 
trine Bulmer would have meant nothing ; from Lady 
Constance de Grey, that one meant every thing, and 
Sir Osborne's bosom beat with renewed hope. True, 
the same obstacles existed as heretofore ; but it mat- 
tered not. Nothing, he thought — ^nothing now could 
impede his progress; and he would dare all — defy 
all — ^win her, or die. 

Nor in truth was the heart of Lady Constance de 

Grey less lightened, although she stiU felt that trem- 

<bling fear which a woman perhaps does not wholly lose 

» for long, long after the lips of the man she loves have 

made profession of his attachment; yet still she was 
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almost sure. that she was loved. There had been 
something in Darnley's manner, in his agitation, in his 
anxiety about her, in his very glance, far, far more 
eloquent than words ; and Lady Constance^s certainty 
that he loved her was more, perhaps, a sensation cdf 
the heart, than a conviction of the mind — she felt that 
she was loved. 

While these thoughts, or feelings, or what you will, 
were busy in the bosom of each, a servant entered, and 
with much more ceremony than the good chaplain had 
used to usher in the young knight, announced that 
Lord Darby waited in the antechamber to inquire after 
her ladyship's health. 

-** Bid him come in,*^ said the young lady, and in a 
moment after, Sir Osborne had his rival before his 
eyes. 

He was a slight, elegant young man, dressed with 
great splendour of apparel, and possessed of that sort 
of calm, easy self-possession, and _ gay, n onchalant 
bearing, ^at m ade the knight instantly conceive a vio- ' 
le nt inclinatio n $0 cut his tkroat. ^ 

'^Uood morrow, my fair cousin !'' cried he, advan- 
cing : " Good morrow, gentles all — God gi' ye good 
morrow, Mrs. Margaret,'^ to the waiting-woman — 
*' what, have you been standing there since I left you 
yesterday 1" (The woman tossed her head pettishly, 
much to the young lord's amusement.) '* Gad ! you 
must do like the hens then — stand upon one leg while 
you rest the other. — But say, my fair cousin, how dost 
thou do ?" 

*' I am not well, my lord," replied the lady, " at^ 
least, so Dr. Butts woidd fain have me believe, and he 
says I must have quiet ; so, by your leave, I will not 
have you quarrel with my woman. Margaret, as you did 
yesterday." 

»* 'Faith, not I," answered he ; "I love her dearly, 
bless the mark ! But, cousin, his reverend grace the 
cardinal commends him, by your humble slave to your 
most sublime beauty, and adviseth (that is, you know, 
commandeth) that you should betake yourself, for change 
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of air (which means for his pleasiire and purposes), to 
the court at Greenwich, to which you are invited by 
our royal mistress and queen. And if it seemeth fit 
to you (which would say, whether you like it or not), 
he wiU hare his barge prepared for you to*morrow at 
noon." 

*• Present my thanks unto the very reverend father," 
replied Lady Constance, *' and say diat I will willingly 
- be ready at the hour he names." 

** Nay, if you are so sweetly obedient to a]l his 
commands," said Lord Darby, more seriously, " Haith, 
Constance, our plan of yesteiday will fall to the ground; 
for I cannot be rude enough to take it all on myself." 
Then darting off into a thousand other subjects, the 
young pedr laughed and spoke with light facility- of 
vatious indifferent matters ; while Dr. Butts looked on, 
keenly observing all that passed ; and Sir Osborne 
bent his eyes sternly upon the ground, biting his lip 
and playing with the hilt of his sword, more irritated, 
perhaps, with the confident gayety of his rival, than 
he would have been with a more serious and enthusi- 
astic passion, and certainly not appearing to advan- 
tage where he wished most to please. 

''That sword, I think, mu8t«*be of Spanish mount- 
ing," said Lord Darby, at length, turning calmly to- 
wards the knight. 

'* Sir !" replied Sir Osborne, raising his eyes to his 
face. 

'* I asked whether that sword was not mounted in 
^ Spain, Sir Knight ?" said Lord Darby quietly. " Will 
you let me look at it ?" and he held out his hand. 

" I am not in the habit, my lord," replied Sir Os- 
borne, " of giving my weapon out of my own hands ; 
but in answer to your question — it was mounted in 
Spain." 

** I never steal folk's swords," said the peer, with 
the same imperturbably nonchalant air; and then turn- 
ing to Dr. Wilbraham, he went on — ^' Dear Dr. Wil- 
braham, do let me see that book you talked of yester- 
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day; for as you go to Greenwich to-morrow, I shall 
never behold any of you again, I am sure." 

The good chaplain, who had remained silent ever 
since he had been in the room, not at all understand- 
ing what was the matter between Lady Constance and 
the young knight, although he evidently saw that they 
had from the &*st been l^th agitated ami embarrassed, 
now rose and went to search for the book which Lord 
Darby required, very willing to get away from a scene 
he did not in the least comprehend. To make way 
for him, however, Sir Osborne raised his cap and 
plume, which had hitherto lain beside him ; and as 
he did so, the sapphire ring, that had been given him 
by Lady Katrine Bulmer, met the eye of Lord Darby, 
and instantly produced a change in his whole de- 
meanour. His cheek burned, his eye flashed, and, 
starting upon his feet, he seemed as if he would have 
crossed over towards Sir Osborne ; but then recoveiv 
ing himself, he relapsed into his former somewhat 
drawling manner, took leave of Lady Constance, and, 
without waiting for Dr. Wilbraham's return, left the 
apartment. 

A moment after, the physician also rose, in his 
usual, quick, precipitate manner, saying that he must 
depart. 

" But, doctor ! doctor !" cried Mrs, Margaret, the 
waiting-woman, seeing him prpceedmg towards the 
door, ** you have not told me how I am to manage my 
mistress." 

" I can't stop ! I can't stop !" said the physician, 
still walking on out of the room. " What is it ? what 
is it r 

'* Nay, but, doctor, you must tell me," cried she, 
running after him. '' Indeed, I shall not know what 
to do with my lady." Still the doctor Mralked on, giv- 
ing her, however, some necessary directions as he 
went, and Mrs. Margaret following, for a moment, left 
the two lovers alone. 

Damley felt that it was one of those precious in- 
stants which, once lost, rarely if ever return ; but an 
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irresistible fpeling of anxiety tied his tongue, and he 
could but gaze at Lady Constance, with a look that 
seemed to plead for pardon, even for what he felt. 
The fair gift trembled erery limb, and, as if she knew 
all diat was passing in his mind, dared not look up but 
for a single glance, as she heard the last words hang 
on the physician's lips, as he began to descend the 
stairs. 

Damley raised Uie glove that lay beside her. *^ May 
I, may I have it T said he. 

'^ Oh, Damley !" she replied ; and happy almost to 
delirium, he placed the glove in his bosom, and pressed 
an ardent kiss upon her hand. 

" Go !" cried she ; '* for Heaven's sake ! Go if you 
love me 1 — ^We shall meet again soon." 

The knight obeyed, almost as agitated as herself; 
and passing out of the room just as Mrs. Margaret en* 
tored, he followed Dr. Butts, whose steps he heard 
descending the stairs before him. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Tybalt. — Grentlemen, good den, a word with one of yoa. 

Mbboittio. — And but one word with one of us? Couple ii with 
something, make it a word and a blow. 

Ttbalt.— You shall find me apt enough to that, sir, if you give 
me occasion. 

ROMBO AND JULIBT. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Sir Osborne sprang 
after Dr. Butts, and walked on with him for a minute 
or two in silence, while his brain turned, and all his 
thoughts and feelings whirled in inextricable confu- 
sion. 

" Ah !" muttered the physician to himself, seeing 
the absent agitated air of his young companion. "Ah! 
youVe been making a fool of yourself, I see, though 
you've not had much time either." " 



The murmuring of the good doctor, however, did 
not disturb in the least the young knight's revery, 
which might have lasted an indeiinite'^ space of time, 
had he not been roused therefrom by a smart tap on 
the shoulder. Laying his hand upon his sword, he 
turned suddenly round, and beheld Lord Darby, who, 
seeing him grasp the hilt of his weapon, pointed to it 
coolly, sa3ring, " Not here, sir, not here ; but any- 
where else you please." 

" What would you with me, sir T demanded the 
knight, not exactly understanding his object, though 
quite ready to quarrel upon any provocation that might 
ocbur. 

" liut a triflft," replied the earl. *' You looked at 
me some five minutes past as if I had offended you 
in something. Now, that being the case, I am ready 
to make reparation at the sword's point when and 
where it may suit your convenience/' 

** But, my good lord," said Dr. Butts, who had turned 
back, *' this is a mistake. How can you have offended 
this good knight, who never saw you till to-day ?" 

" Oh, the problem, the problem, my good doctor," 
replied Lord Darby. " Why does a farmer's cur bark 
at a beggar, and let a rufHing gallant swagger by ? — ^ 
Perchance the knight may not like my countenance — 
my complexion — my nose may not please him — ^my 
mouth— the cut of my beard." 
• " 'Faith ! neither one nor the other please me par- 
ticularly," answered Sir Osborne. " At all events, my 
lord, if your wish be to quarrel with me, I will not balk 
your humour. So say your will, and have it." 

" Oh, if that be the case," said Lord Darby, '* and 
you'd rather be quarrelled with than quarrel, the of- 
fence shall come t)n my part. Fair sir, I dislike that 
scar upon your brow so much, that I shall not be con- 
tent till I make its fellow on your heart ; therefore, 
when your good-humour serves to give me an oppor- 
tunity of tilting at your nose, you will find me your 
very humble servant." 

" Nay, now, my lord," cried Dr. Butts, " I must wit- 
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Bess that you have given the provocation ; fof undor 
any other circumstances, this gentleman is so situated 
that 'twould be mere madness to meet you aa you 
wish." 

*\ If it be provocation he desires,** cried the earl, 
''he shall have a dish of it, so cooked as to serve an 
emperor. He is a gentleman, I suppose, and worth i^ 
gentleman's sword?** 

*' Your equal in every respect, and your better in 
many," replied the knight. '* And in regard to provo- 
cation, I have had as much, my lord, as your body 
may well bear in repayment — How do you choose to 
fight?" 

*• Quietly ! quietly !** answered the earl. " A. few 
inches of tough steel are as good as a wagon load* A 
double-edged sword, sir, such as we bo2i wear, may 
serve our turn, I should suppose — and as it may be 
unpleasant to both of us to make the monster multi« 
tude busy with our little affair, we will be single — 
hand to hand — ^I do detest the habit of making the 
satisfaction of private wrongs the public amusement — 
Well have no crowd, sir, to look on and criticise our 
passadoes, as if we were gladiators on a stage. — ^Where 
shall it be f 

" Why, faith, my lord," answered the knight, ** as I 
am a mere stranger here, I know but of one place. 
The gardens of my Lord of Buckingham, at the Rose, 
are large ; and I remarked this morning a grove, where 
there milst be a good space and quiet. If, therefore, 
you will inquire for me at his grace's dwelling this 
evening at four of the clock, you will find me prepared 
to receive you." 

Lord Darby waved his hand for his page to come up, 
who stood chattering with the footboy that had accom- 
panied the knight, and taking from him a case of tab- 
lets, he wrote down the name of Sir Osborne, and the 
place and hour he had appointed. *' And now, fair sir,** 
said he, ''I will leave you. I shall not miss my hour. 
— Grood doctor, your profession has doubtless tsni^ 
you secrecy — and so fareweD." 
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So saying, Lord Darby walked away, leaving Sir 
Osborne with Dr. Butts. "Ah!" cried the physician, 
*' a bad business ! a bad business ! Yet it cannot be 
helped ; if two people will fall in love with the same 
woman, what can be done ? But it is a bad business 
for you. — If he kills you — ^why that is not pleasant ; 
and if you kill him, you must fly your country. A bad 
business ! a bad business ! But fare ye well. Don't 
kill him if you can help it ; foV he's not bad, as times 
go— wound him badly, then it may be mended. Fare 
ye well ! fare ye yreR !" and turning away he left Sir 
Osborne, not appearing to take much he^ of the ap- 
proaching duel, though in reality deeply occupied with 
the means of preventing it, without betraying the trust 
that had been reposed in him. 

Sir Osborne was not displeased to be lefl to his own 
meditations ; and, plunged in thought, followed his 
young guide down a narrow lane, running between the 
gardens of York and Durham Houses. — ^'•I thought, 
sir, you might like to take boat," said the boy, who 
was himself completely wearied out with waiting for 
the knight, " and so brought your worship down here, 
where there is always a boatman. 'Twill save three 
mUes, your worship." 

Sir Osborne signified his assent, and the boat being 
procured, he was soon after landed within a short dis- 
tance of St. Laurence Poultney, where he was re- 
ceived with great respect by ^e duke's household, 
and formally marshalled to his a^partment. Two hours 
still remained to the time of rendezvous, which he 
spent in writing to his father ; never thinking, how- 
ever, of alluding to his approaching rencounter ; for in 
truth, though not vain either of his skill or strength, 
he had enjoyed so many opportunities 67 proving both, 
that he well knew it must be a strong and dexterous 
man indeed who would not lie greatly at his mercy in 
such an encounter as that which was to ensue. 

In the mean while, Lord Darby, carried away by 
passion, thought of nothing but his approaching meot- 
iag ; and though he looked ij^n Sir Osborne as some 
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knight attached to the Duke of Buckingham, he vrza 
very willing to pass over any little difference of rank for 
the sake of gratifying the rage and jealousy by which 
he was possessed. He was, however, very greatly 
surprised, wlien, on presenting himself, towards four 
o'clock, at the manor-house of tjj^e Rose, he found that 
the same attendance and respect waited Sir Osborne 
Maurice, a man he had never even heard of, as he had 
seen paid to the Duke of Buckingham himself. T^ro 
servants marshalled the way to the knight's apartments ; 
one ran on before to announce him, and with a defer- 
ence and attention which evidently did not proceed 
from his own rank, for he had not given l^is name, but 
rather, apparently, from the station of the person whom 
he went to visit, he was ushered into the splendid 
apartments which had been assigned to the knight. 

Sir Osborne rose from the table where he had been 
writing, and with graceful but fiigid courtesy, invited 
him to be seated, which was complied with by the earl, 
till such time as the servants were gone. 

** Now, my lord," said Sir Osborne, as soon as the 
door was shut, ^^ I am at your service ; I will finish my 
writing at my return. Will you examine my sword? 
'tis apparently somewhat longer than yours — but here 
is one that is shorter. — ^Now, sir." 

'^That is shorter than mine," said Lord Darby 
*' Have you not another ?" 

" Not here," replied the knight ; " but this will do, 
if you are satisfied that it is not longer than your own. 
— By this passage we shall find our way to &e garden 
privately, as I am informed. Pardon me, if I lead the 
way." 

Lord Darby followed in silence, perhaps not quite 
so contented with the business in which he was en- 
gaged as when he first undertook it. There was a 
sort of calm determination in Sir Osborne's manner, 
that had something in it very unpleasantly impressive, 
and the young peer began to think it would have been 
better to have sought some explanation ere he had 
hurried himself into circumstances of, what might l>e> 
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finnecessary danger. Hawever, he felt that it was now 
too late to make any advance towards such a measure ; 
and there, too, in the knight's cap, still stood the iden- 
tical large sapphire ring, which, if he might believe 
his eyes, he had seen a thousand times on the hand of 
his promised wife. The sight thereof served marvel- 
lously well to stir up his anger, and striding on, he 
kept equal pace with Sir Osborne dovtn. the long alley 
which led from the house into a deep grove near the 
side of the river. The knight paused at a spot where 
the trees concealed them from the view of the house, 
and opening out into a small amphitheatre, gave full 
space for the deadly exercise in which they were about 
to be engaged. 

** Now, Lord Darby," said he, drawing his sword, 
and throwing down the scabbard before him, ^' You see 
me as I stand : and as a knight and a gentleman, I 
have no other arms, offensive or defensive, but this 
sword, so help me God !" 

"And so say I," replied Lord Darby, "upon my 
honour," and following the knight's example, he drew 
his sword, cast the sheath away from him, and brought 
his blade across that of his adversary. 

** Madmen ! what are ye about to do ?" cried a stem 
voice from the wood. " Put up, put up !" and the 
moment after, the diminutive form of Sir Cesar the 
astrologer stood directly between them. "What 
devil," he continued, parting their drawn swords with 
his bare hand — " What devil has tempted ye — ^ye, of 
all other men, destined to bring about each other's hap- 
piness — ^What devil, I say, has tempted ye to point 
these idle swords at each other's life ?" 

" Sir Cesar," said Lord Darby, " I am well aware 
that you possess the means of seeing into the future 
by some method, for which they hint that you are 
likely to be damned pretty heartily in the next world 
— so you are just the person to settle our dispute. 
But tell us, which it is of ua two that is destined to 
slay the other, and then the one who is doomed to taste 
cold iron this day, will have nothing to do but offer 
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his throat, for depend upon it, only one will leave this 
spot alive." 

**' Talk not so lightly of death, young lord," replied 
the old man, " for 'tis abitter and unsavoury cup to drink, 
as thou shalt find when thy brain swims, and thy heart 
grows sick, and thine eye loses its hght, and thy part- 
ing spirit reels upon the brink of a dim and shadowy 
world. — ^But I tell thee, that both shall leave this spot 
alive ; though if any one remained upon this sward, 
full surely it were thyself, for thou art as much fitted 
to cope with him, as the sapling with the thunderbolt of 
Heaven. But listen — each of you, I adjure you, state 
what you demand of the other, and if, after that, ye be 
still bent upon blood, blood ye shall have. But full 
sure am I that now neither knows what the other 
seeks." 

Both the antagonists stood silent, gazing first on 
each other, and then on Sir Cesar, as if they knew not 
what to reply, and both feeling that there might be some 
truth in what the old man advanced. At length, how- 
ever, Lord Darby broke forth — ** God'? life, what he 
says is true ! Sir Osborne Maurice, what do you seek 
of me?" 

^' Speak ! speak !" cried Sir Cesar, turning to the 
knight, who seemed to hesitate—" Speak, if the gen- 
erous blood of a thousand noble ancestors be still 
warm in your veins ! be candid, and charge him like a 
man." 

Sir Osborne's cheek burned ; " The quarrel is of his 
own seeking," said he, " and what I have to say, I 
know not how to speak without violating the confi- 
dence of a lady, which cannot be." 

" Then I wiU speak for you," said Sir Cesar. " Lord 
Darby, he demands that you shall yield all claim and 
all pursuit of Lady Constance de Grey. . This is his 
demand — now for yours. Oh ! if I am deceived in 
you, wo to you and yours for ever !" 

" I can scarcely suppose," replied the earl, with kit^ 
ter emphasis, "that such be this knight's dema3Et 
when I see the ring of another lady borne openly in 
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his bonnet — ^a lady that shall never be his, so long as 
one drop of blood flows in my veins.'' 

•* This ring, my lord," replied Sir Osborne, taking it 
firom the plume of his hat, *' was only trusted with me as a 
deposite to transmit to the person to whom it originally 
belonged, claiming his advice for a lady, whose affianced 
lover was, as report said, about to wed another — Sir 
Cesar, I give it unto you for whom it was intended.'' 

"Faith, I have been in the wrong," cried Lord 
Darby, extending his hand frankly to Sir Osborne ; 
** in the first place, pardon me. Sir Knight, for having 
insulted you ; and next^ let me say, that in regard to 
Lady Constance de Grey, I have no claim, but that of 
lunched upon her affection, and none upon her hand. 
Farther, if you can show that your rank entitles you 
to such alliance, none will be happier than myself 
to aid you in your suit. Though let me observe, with- 
out meaning offence, that the name of Sir Osborne 
Maurice is unknown to me, except as connected with 
the history of the last reign. — ^And now, sir, having 
said thus much, doubtless you will explain to me how 
that ring came into your possession, and by what mo- 
tives Lady Katrine Bulmer could be induced to con- 
fide her most private affairs to a gentleman who can 
but be an acquaintance of a month." ' 

" Most willingly," replied the knight; and after de- 
tailing to Lord Darby the circumstances which we 
already know, he added, " the letter of which I speak 
is still in my possession, and if you will return with 
me to the house, I will deliver it to you ; as I cannot 
doubt, from what you say, that the report of a mar- 
riage being in agitation between yourself and Lady 
Constance de Grey originated in some qiistake." 

*' Faith, not a whit i" cried the earl ; " the report is 
unhappily too true. The lord carding, whom we all 
know to be one degree greater than the greatest man 
in England, has laid his commands upon me to marry 
J9y cousin Constance, although both my heart and my 
honour are plighted to another, and has equally or- 
dered my cousin to wed me, although her heart be, 
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very like, fully as much given away as mine. How- 
ever, never supposing we could think of disobeying, 
he has already sent to Rome for all those permissions 
ajnd indulgences which are necessary for first cousins 
in such cases ; and on my merely hinting in a sweet 
and dutiful manner, that it might be better to see first 
whether it pleased the lady, he replied, meekly, that it 
pleased him, and that it pleased the king, which was 
quite enough both for her and me.^ 

This information did not convey the most pleasing 
sensations to Sir Osborne's heart, and in a moment 
there flashed through his mind a thousand vague but 
evil auguries. Danger to Constance herself, the ruin 
of his father's hopes, the final destruction of his house 
and family, and adl the train of sorrows and of evils 
that might follow, if Wolsey were to discover his rash 
love, hurried before his eyes like the thronging phan- 
toms of a painful dream, and clouded his brow with a 
deep shade of thoughtful melancholy. 

" Fear not, Osborne Damley,'* said Sir Cesar, see- 
ing the gloomy look of the young knight. '* This car- 
dinal is great, but there is one greater than he, who 
beholds his pride, and shall break him like a reed. 
Nor in this thing shall his will be obeyed. Believe 
what I say to you, for it is true — I warned you once 
of coming dangers, and you doubted me ; but die evils I 
foresaw came upon your head. Doubt me not then now 
— but still I see fear sits upon your eyelids. Come, 
then, both of you with me, for in this both of your 
destinies are linked for a time together. — Spend with 
me one hour this night, and I will show you that which 
shall ease your hearts,** and he turned towards the 
house, beckoning them to follow. 

" I suppose, then, your lordship is satisfied," said 
Sir Osborne, taking up the scabbard of his sword, and 
replacing it, with the weapon, in his belt, as the as- 
trologer moved away. 

•* I should be more satisfied," said Lord Darby, lay- 
ing his hand on the knight's arm with a frank smile, 
*' if you would confide in me. Indeed, I have no title 
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tso pry into your secrets," he added, *' nor in those of 
Constance either, though I think she might have told 
me of this yesterday, when I made her a partaker of 
all mine. However, I cannot believe that the pro- 
found reverence in which all the duke's servants seem 
to hold you, can be excited by the unknown Sir Os- 
borne Maurice. Besides, Sir Cesar called you but 
now Osborne Damley. — Can it be, that I am speaking 
to the Lord Damley, who, from his feats at the court 
of the Princess Dowager, goes among us by the sur- 
name of the Knight of Burgundy ?"* 

" I shall not deny my name. Lord Darby," replied 
the knight. '* I am, as you say. Lord Darnley ; but 
as this has fallen into your knowledge by mere acci- 
dent, I shall hold you bound in honour to forget it." 

'*^Nay l" replied the earl, "I shall remember it, to 
render you, if possible, all service. — But come, Dam- 
ley, as, by a mistake, we began bitter enemies, now 
let us end dear friends. I can aid you much, you csui 
aid me much, and between us both surely we shall 
be able to break the trammels with which the car- 
dinal enthrals us. We will put four young heads 
against one old one, and the world to nothing we shall 
win !" 

There was a frankness in Lord Darby's manner that 
it was impossible to resist, and taking the hand ten- 
dered him, the young adventurer met his offered 
friendship with equal candour. With the openness 
natural to youth, the plans of each were soon told, the 
sooner, indeed, that their future prospects and endea- 
vours so greatly depended for success upon their sin- 
cere co-operation, and thus they sauntered back to the 
house, with very different feelings from those with 
which they had left it. Before they had arrived at the 
steps of the door, they had run through a thousand de- 
tails, and were as much prepared to act together as 
if their acquaintance had been of many years' dura- 
tion. No sooner did the young earl hear that his new 

' * Every knight of that day had his soubriquet, or nickname ; tbus 
^ibe-^moMB Bayard was generally called Piquet. 
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friend had not yet been introdiiced to the king, than he 
at once proposed to be the person to do it, offering' to 
caU for him in his barge the next day but one, and 
convey him to the court at Greenwich, where he un- 
dertook to procure him a good reception. 

'* It may be difficult," he said, ^* to find private au- 
dience of those two persons whom we both feel most 
amxions to meet. Dame Fortune, however, may be- 
friend us ; but we must be cautious even to an excess, 
for Wolsey has eyes that see where *he is not present, 
and ears that hear over half the realm, and ^e first 
step to make our plans successftd, depend upon it, is 
to conceal them. But lo ! where Sir Cesar stands at 
the window of the hall. Now, in the name of for- 
tune, where wiU he lead us to-night? ^fis strange 
that there should be men so gifted with rare qualities as 
to see into the deepest secrets of nature, to view things 
that to others are concealed, and yet seemingly to profit 
little by their knowledge ; for never did I meet or hear of 
one of these astrologers that was either happier or more 
fortunate than other men. And yet, what were the good 
to Sir Cesar to boast a knowledge that he did not pos- 
sess ? For he seeks no reward, will accept of no re- 
compense, and hourly exposes what he says to con- 
tradiction if it be not true. But doubtless it is true, 
for every day gives proofs thereof. That man is a 
riddle, which would have gained the Sphynx a good 
dinner off (Edipus. — You seem to know him well, but 
I dare say know no more of him than any one else 
does ; for no one that I ever met knows who he is, nor 
where he comes from, nor where he goes to; and 
yet he is well received everywhere, courted, ay, and 
even loved, for he is beneficent, charitable, and hu- 
mane — is rich, though it is unknown whence his wealth 
arises, and possesses wonderful knowledge, though, I 
fear me, wickedly acquired. — ^I have heard that those 
poor wretches, who have mastered forbidden secrets, 
often strive to repair, by every good deed, the evil 
that their presumptuous curiosity has done to their own 
sods — God knows how it is. — But come, let ui^ join 
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him. The information we gain from him, at all events, 
is sure." 

Entering the manor-house, they passed on into the 
hall, where they found Sir Cesar buried in deep thought; 
and while the young knight proceeded to his own 
apartments, to procure the letter which Lady Katrine 
Bulmer had intrusted to him, the Earl of Darby ap- 
proached the old knight with that sort of gayety which, 
like a spoiled servant, would very often play the mas- 
ter with its lord. " Well, Sir Cesar," cried he, " where 
are your thoughts roaming ? In the world above, or 
the world below ?" 

** Farther in heaven than you will ever be," replied 
the old man. 

** Nay, then," continued the earl, " as you can teU 
every tiling, past, present, and to come, could you 
divine what we were talking but now in the gardens ?" 

** At first you were talking of what did concern your- 
selves, and afterward of what did not concern you," 
answered the knight. 

"Magic, by my faith!" cried the earl; "and, in 
truth, your coming just in the nick of time, as folks 
have it, to save us from slicing each other's weasands, 
must have had a spice of magic in it too." 

**If one used magic for so weak a purpose as that 
of saving an empty head like thine," replied the knight, 
" it would be worthy the jest with which you treat it. 
Fools and children attribute every thing to magic that 
they do not comprehend — ^but, however, my coming 
here had none. — ^Was it not easy for one friend to tell 
another, that he had heard two mad young men name 
a place to slaughter each other, they knew not fot 
what? — But here comes thy companion. — Read thy 
letter, and then come with me ; for the light is wan- 
ing, and the hour comes on when I can show ye both 
some part at least of your destiny." 

Lord Darby eagerly cut the silk which fastened 
Lady Katrine's letter, and read it with that sort of in- 
tent earnestness, that would have removed from the 
mind of Sir Osborne any .doubt of the young earFs 
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feelings, even if he had still continued to entertaiii 
such. This heing done, they prepared to accompany 
Sir Cesar, who insisted that not even a .page should 
follow them, and accordingly Lord Darby's attendant 
was ordered to remain behind, and wait his lord's 
return. 

Passing, then, out into the street, they soon found 
themselves in the most crowded part of the city of 
London, which was at that time of the evening filled 
with the various classes of mechanics, clerks, and 
artists, returning to their homes from their diurnal toil. 
Gliding through the midst of them. Sir Cesar passed 
on, not in the least heeding the remarks which his 
diminutive size and singular apparel called forth, 
though Lord Darby did not seem particularly to relish 
a promenade through the city with such a companion, 
and very possibly might have left Sir Osborne to pro- 
ceed with him alone if he liked it, had not that strcmg 
curiosity, which we all experience, to read into the 
future, carried him on to the end. 

Darkness now began to fall upon their path, and still 
the old man led them forward through a thousand dark 
and intricate turnings, till at length, in what appeared 
to be a narrow lane, the houses of whi»oh approached so 
closely together, that it would have been an easy leap 
from the windows on one side of the way into those 
of the other, the old knight stopped, and struck 
three strokes with the hilt of his dagger upon a door 
on the left hand. 

It was opened almost immediately by a tall meagre 
man, holding in his hand a small silver lamp, which 
he applied close to the face of Sir Cesar before he 
would permit any one to pass. ** II maestro,*' cried 
he, as soon as h? saw the dark small features of the 
astrologer, making him at the same time a profound 
inclination, *' Entra dottissimo ! Benvenuto, Bonvenuto 
via* 

' Sir Cesar replied in an under tone, and taking the 
lari!ip from the Italian, motioned to Sir Osborne and 
ihe eapl to follow. The staircase up which he Goa^ 
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daetedtheitt, was excessively small, narrow, and wind*^ 
ing, bespeaking one of the meanest houses in the city ; 
and what still more excited their surprise^ they 
mounted near forty steps without perceiving any door 
or outlet whatever, except where a blast of cold air 
through a sort of loop-hole in the wall announced their 
proximity to the street 

At length the astrologer stopped opposite a door, 
only large enough to admit the passage of one person 
at a time, through which he led the way, when to the 
astonishment of both Sir Osborne and the earl, they 
found themselves in a magnificent oblong apartment, 
nearly forty feet in lengtii, and rather more than 
twenty in breadth. On each side were ranged tables 
and stands^ covered with various specimens of ancient 
art, which, rare in any age, were then a thousand 
times more scarce. 

Although the taking of Constantinople, about seventy 
years before, by driving many of the Greeks, among 
whom elegance and science long lingered, into other 
countries, had revived already, in some degree, the 
taste for the arts of painting and sculpture, still few, 
very few, even of the princes of Europe, could boast 
such beautiful specimens as those which that chamber 
contained. 

Here stood a statue, there an urn ; on one table was 
an alabaster capital of exquisite workmanship, on 
another a bass-relief whose figures seemed struggling 
from the stone ; medals, and gems, and specimens of 
curious ores were mingled with the rest ; and many a 
book, written in strange and unknown characters, lay 
open before their eyes. There, too, were various in- 
struments of curious shape and device, whose purpose 
they could not even guess ; while here frowned a maa 
in armour, there grinned a skeleton, and there, swathed 
in its historic bands, stood an Egyptian mummy, rest- 
ing its mouldering and shapeless head against the feet 
of a figure, in which some long-dead artist had 
laboured skilfully to display all the exquisite lines of 
female loveliness* • 

V0L.L— K 19 
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To observe all this the two young men had full op- 
portunity, while Sir Cesar proceeded forward, stop* 
ping between each table, and bringing the flame of the 
lamp he carried in t;ontact with six others, which stood 
upon a row of ancient bronze tripods ranged along the 
side of the hall. At the end of the room hung a large 
black curtain, on each side of which was a clock of 
very curious manufacture; the one showing, appa- 
rently, the year, the day, the hour, and the minute ; and 
the other exposing a figure of the zodiac, round which 
moved a multitude of strange hieroglyphic signs, some 
so rapidly that the eye could scarcely distinguish their 
course, some so slow that their motion was hardly to 
be discerned. 

As Sir Osborne and Lord Darby approached, Sir 
Cesar drew back the curtain, and exposed to their 
sight an immense mirror, in which they could clearly 
distinguish their own features, and that of the astrolo- 
ger, reflected at full length.* ** Mark," said Sir Cesar, 
*' and from what you shall see, draw your own infer- 
ence. But question me not — for I vowed when I re- 
ceived that precious gift, which is now before you, 
never to make one commexit upon what it displayed. 
Mark, and when you have seen, leave me." 

" But I see nothing," said Sir Osborne, ** except my 
own reflection in the glass." 

*' Patience I patience ! impetuous spirit !" cried the 
old man; "will an hundred lives never teach thee 
calmness ? Look to the miiror." 

Sir Osborne turned his eyes to the glass, but still 
nothing new met his view, and after gazing for a 
minute or two, he suflfered his glance to wander to the 
clock by his side, which now struck eight with a 
clear, sweet, musical sound. 

* Since writing the above, I have seen a most beautiful sketch by 
Sir Walter Scott, of a scene precisely similar. The coincidence of 
even the minute points is distressingly striking ; but I know that Sir 
Walter, and I trust the public also, will believe me, when 1 
pledge my word that the whole of this book was written before I ever 
saw " My Aunt Margaret's Mirror," and I believe before it was even 
published. 
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At that moment Lord Darby laid his hand on his ann. 
** God's my life !" cried he, " we are vanishing away ! 
look! look!" 

Sir Osborne turned to the glass, and beheld the 
three figures he had before seen plain and distinctly, 
now growing dimmer and more dim. — He could 
scarcely believe his sight, and passing his hand before 
his eyes, he strove, as it were, to cure them of the 
delusion. When he looked again, all was gone, and 
the mirroi: offered nothing but a dark shining blank. 
Presently, however, a confusion of thin and misty 
figures seemed to pass over the glass, and a light ap- 
peared to spring up within itself : gradually the objects 
took a more substantial form ; the interior of the mir- 
ror assumed the appearance of a smaller chamber than 
that which they were in, lighted by a lattice window, 
and in the centre was seen a female figure leaning in 
a pensive attitude on a table. Sir Osborne thought 
it was like Lady Katrine Bulmer, but the light 
coming from behind cast her features into shadow. 
The moment after, however, a door of the chamber 
seemed to open, and he could plainly distinguish a figure, 
resembling that of Lord Darby, enter, and clasp her in 
his arms, with a semblance of joy so natursdly por- 
trayed, that it was hardly possible to suppose it unreal. 

While he yet gazed, the outlines of the figures 
began to grow confused and indistinct, and various ill- 
defined forms floated over the glass : gradually, how- 
ever, they again assumed shape and feature ; the mir- 
ror represented a princely hall hung with cloth of gold, 
and a thousand gay and splendid figures ranged them- 
selves round the scene. Princes, and prelates, and 
warriors, moved before their eyes, as if 'twas all in 
life. There might be seen the slight significant look, 
the animated gesture, the whisper apart, the stoop of 
age, the high, erect carriage of knight and noble, and 
the graceful motion of youth and beauty. 

"By Heavens!" cried Lord Darby, "there is the 
Earl of Devonshire, and the Duke of Sufifolk, and the 

K2 
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Princess Mary. — It is the court of England! — ^Bot 
no ! Who are all these V 

Gradually the crowd opened, and two persons ap- 
peared, whose apparel, demeanour, and glance, bespoke 
them royal. 

** Henry himself, as I live !" cried Lord Darby. 
. «« Which? which r demanded Sir Osborne. 

*' The one to the right," answered the earl ; '* the 
other I know not.*^ 

It was the other, however, which advanced, leading 
forward by the hand a knight, in whom Sir Osborne 
might easily distinguii^h the simulacre of himself. 
The prince, whoever he was, seemed to speak, and a 
lady came forth from the rest.'^By the graceful motion, 
by the timid look, by the rich light brown hair, as well 
as by all a lover's feelings. Sir Osborne could not doubt 
that it was Constance de Grey — ^the monarch took her 
hand, placed it in that of the knight — ^the figures grew 
dim, and the glass misty — ^but gradually clearing away, 
it resumed its original effect, and reflected the hall in 
which they were, their own forms standing before the 
mirror, and the old man, Sir Cesar, sitting on tlie 
ground, with his hands pressed over his eyes. The 
moment they turned round he started up — ^4t is done !** 
cried he; **so now begone. We shall meet again 
soon," and putting his finger to his lip, as if requiring 
silence, he led £em out of the haU, and down the 
stairs, signed them with the cross, and left them 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

' There grows 

In my most ill-composed affection, 
A quenchless avarice, that were I king 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Macbeth. 

Oh, the man in the moon ! the man in the moon ! 
^^at a prodigious sackfull of good resolutions you 
must have, all broken through the middle. — First, there 
are all sorts of resolutions of amendment, of every 
kind and description, except the resolution of a carter 
to amend his draught, or that of a gourmand whose 
appetite fails to drink Chateau Margeaux instead of 
Lafitte. All, except these, my dear sir, you clutch 
by handfulls : and then you get all the resolutions of 
"women of five-and-thirty never to marry, whenever the 
opportunity happens ; the resolutions of young heirs not 
to be taken in, and of yoimg flirts not to go too far ; 
of old beaux to look killing, and of vulgar men to hold 
their tongues. Though I see, my dear sir, that your 
bag be almost bursting, yet I must trouble you with 
one more. 1 

I had determined, as I hinted in a preceding chap- 
ter, never to quit my hero, and go vagabondizing about 
in my history from one part to the other, like a gypsy 
or a pedlar ; but on the xontrary, to proceed in a quiet, 
respectable, straight-forward manner, telling his story, 
and nobody else's story but his ; and it is this individ- 
ual resolution that I am now under the necessity of 
breaking, for it is absolutely necessary that I shojild 
return to what took place at the mansion of the Duke 
of Buckingham, in Kent, even if I should risk ttie 
breaking of my neck, as well as. my resolution, in 
scampering back afterward. 
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Early in the morning of the day after that on which 
Sir Osborne had left the manor-house to proceed to 
the Benedictine Abbey, near Canterbury, Sir Payan 
Wileton, with a large suite, rode up to the gates, and 
demanded an audience of the duke, which was imme- 
diately granted. As the chamberlain marshalled him 
the way to the duke's closet, the knight caught a 
glance of the old man. Sir Cesar, passing out, from 
which he augured favourably for his purposes ; doubt- 
ing not that the discourse of the astrologer had raised 
the ambition and vanity of the duke, and fitted him to 
second the schemes with which he proposed to tempt 
him. 

When the knight entered, the princely Buckingham 
was seated, and with that cold dignity which he knew 
well how to assume, he motioned his visiter to a chairs 
without, however, deigning to rise. 

"He thinks himself already king," thought Sir 
Payan. " Well, his pride must be humoured. My 
lord duke," he said, after a few preliminary words on 
both parts, **I come to tender your grace my best ser- 
vice, and to beg you to believe, that should ever the oc- 
casion offer, you shall find me ready at your disposal, 
with heart and hand, fortune and followers." 

'^And what is it that Sir Payan Wileton would 
claim as his reward for such zealous doings t" de- 
manded the duke, eying him coolly. " Sir Payan's 
wisdom is too well known to suppose that he would 
venture so much without proportionate reward." 

** But your grace's favour," replied the knight, some- 
what astonished at the manner in which his offers 
were received. 

•' Nay, nay. Sir Pa3ran," replied the duke, ** speak 
plainly. What is it you would have? Upon what 
rich lordship have you cast your eyes ? Whose fair 
estate has excited your appetite ? Is there any new 
Chilham Castle to be had ?" 

*^ In truth, I know not well what your grace means," 
answered the knight, ^' though I can see that some 
villain behind my back has Imen blackeoipg my ohafh 
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aoter in your fair opinion. I came here frankly to 
tender you, of my own free will, services that you once 
hinted might be acceptable. Men who would climb 
high, my lord duke, must make their first steps firm." 

" True, true, Sir Baiight," replied the duke, moder- 
ating the acerbity of his manner ; *^ but how can I 
rise higher than I am ? Perhaps, indeed, my pride 
may soar too high a pitch, when I fancy that in this 
realm, next to his grace the king, my head stands 
highest" 

" True," said Sir Payan ; " but I have heard a pro- 

Ehecy, that your grace's head should be of all the 
igh^t, without any weakening qualification of next 
to ai^ man's. His grace King Henry may die, and I 
have myself known the Duke of Buckingham declare, 
that there were shrewd doubts whether the king's mar- 
riage with his brother's wife were so far valid as to 
give an heir to the English crown. Kings may die, 
too, of the sharp sword and the keen dagger. — ^Such 
being the case, and the king dying without heirs male, 
who will stand so near the throne as the Duke of Buck- 
ingham ? Who has so much the people's love ! — -Who 
may command so many of the most expert and pow* 
erful men in England ?" 

The duke paused and thought. — ^He was not with- 
out ambition, though he was without the illness that 
should accompany it. No one did he more thoroughly 
abhor than Sir Payan Wileton, and yet rich, powerful, 
unscrupulous, full of politic will and daring stratagem, 
Sir Payan was a man who might serve him essen- 
tially as a friend, might injure him deeply as an enemy, 
and he was, moreover, one that must be treated as one 
or the other — must be either courted or defied. While 
a thousand thoughts of this kind passed through the 
mind of the duke, and connecting themselves with 
others, wandered far on the wild and .uncertain tract 
that his ambition presented to his view — ^while the 
passion by which angels fell was combating in his 
bosom with duty, loyalty, and friendship, the eye of 
Sir Payan Wileton glanced from time to time towards 
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his face, watching and calculating the emotions of his 
mind, with that degree of certainty that long ohseira- 
tion of the passions and weaknesses of human nature 
had bestowed. At length he saw the countenance of the 
duke lighted up with a triumphant smile, while fixing 
his eyes upon the figure of an old king in the tapes- 
try, he seemed busily engaged in anticipations of the 
future. ** He has them now," thought Sir Payan, " the 
crown, the sceptre, and the ball. — Well, let him enjoy 
his golden dream f ' and dropping his eyes to the table, 
he gathered the addresses of the various letters which 
Buckingham had apparently been writing — " The Earl 
of Devonshire — The Lord Dacre — Sir John Morton — 
The Earl of Fitzbernard, to be rendered to the hands 
of Sir Osborne Maurice — The Prior ofLangleyJ* 

" Ha !" thought the knight, " I^ord Fitzbemard ! Sir 
Osborne Maurice ! So, so, I have the train. Take 
heed, Buckingham, take heed, or you fall \^ and he 
raised his eyes once more to the countenance of the 
duke, whose look was now fixed full upon him. 

'* Sir Payan Wileton," said Buckingham, " we have 
both been meditating, and perhaps our meditations 
have arrived at the same conclusion." 

'* I hope, my lord duke," answered Sir Payan, re- 
turning to the former subject of conversation, '* that 
your grace finds that I may be of service to you.'* 

" Not in the least !" replied the duke, sternly, for it 
had so happened that his eyes had fallen upon Sir 
Payan just at the moment that the knight was furtively 
perusing the address of the letter to Lord Fitzbemard, 
and the combinations thus produced in the mind of 
the noble Buckingham had not been very much in fa^ 
vour of Sir Payan. — "Not in the Ic^ast, Sir Payan 
Wileton. Let me tell you, sir, that you must render 
back Chilham Castle to its lord ; you must reverse all 
the evil that you have done and attempted towards his 
son ; you must abandon such foul schemes, and can- 
cel all the acts of twenty years of your life, before 
you be such a man as may act with Buckingham." 

^ My lord duke ! my lord duke !" cried Sir Payan* 
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" this is too much to bear. Your pride, haughty peer, 
has made you mad, but your pride shall have a fall. 
Beware of yourself, Duke of Buckingham, for no one 
shall ever say that they offended Sir Payan Wileton 
unscathed. — Know ye that you are in my power ?" 
" In thine, insect ?" cried the duke. ** But begone ! 

rou move me too far. — Ho ! without there ! Begone, 
say, or Buckingham may forget himself!" 

** He shall not forget me," said Sir Payan. " Mark 
me, lord duke ;— you wisely deem, that because you 
have not shown me your daring schemes in your hand- 
writing you are safe. But you have yet to know Sir 
PayanWileton. — We shall see, lord duke ! weshaU see ! 
So farewell," and turning on his heel, he left the duke's 
closet, called for his horse, and in a (ew minutes was 
far on the road homeward. 

♦* Guilford," cried he, turning towards his attend- 
ants, " Guilford, ride up." 

At this order, a downcast, « sneering-looking man, 
drew out from the rest of the servants, and rode up to 
tho side of his master, who fixed his eyes upon him for 
a moment, shutting his teeth hard, as was his custom 
when considering how to proceed. " Guilford," said 
he at last — " Guilford, you remember the infant that 
was found dead in Ashford ditch last year, that folks 
supposed to be the child of Mary Bly — ha ?" The 
man turned deadly pale. ** I have found an owner for 
the kerchief in which it was tied with the two large 
stones," proceeded Sir Payan. ** A man came to m© 
yesterday morning, who says he can swear to the ker- 
chief, and whom it belonged to — ^Fie, do not shake so ! 
Do you think I ever hurt my own ! — Guilford, you must 
do me a service. Take three stout fellows with you, 
on whom you can depend ; cast off your liveries, and 
ride on with all speed to the hill on this side of Ro- 
chester. Wait there till you see a courier come up 
with a swan embroidered on his sleeve. Find means 
to quarrel with him ; and when you return to Elham 
Manor, if you bear his bag with you, you shall each 
have five George nobles for your reward— but leave 

K3 
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not the place ! Stir not till 3rou have met with hinu 
And now be quick ; take the three men with you. There 
will be enough left to return with me. Mark me ! let 
him not escape with his bag, for if you do, you buy 
yourself a halter." 

** Which of them shall I take V said the man, 
"There is Wandlesham and Black John, who together 
stole the Prior of Merton*s horse, and sold it a Sand- 
wich. They would have been burned i' the haud, if 
your worship had not refused the evidence. Then 
there is Simpkin, the deer-stealer — ^" 

«* That will do," said Sir Payan, " that will do— 'tis 
said he set Raper's bam on fire — ^but be quick, we 
waste time." 

It was late the next day before the party of wor- 
thies whom Sir Payan intrusted with the honourable 
little commission above stated returned to his house 
at Elham Manor: but, to his no small satisfaction, 
they brought the Duke of Buckingham's letter-bag 
along with them, which master Guilford deposited on 
the table before Sir Payan, in his usual sullen manner, 
and only waited till he had received his reward, which 
was instantly paid ; for the honest knight, well know- 
ing by internal conviction that rascality is but a flimsy 
bond of attachment, took care to bind his serviceable 
agents to himself, by both the sure ties of hope and 
fear — if they were useful and silent, their hopes were 
never disappointed ; if they were negligent or indis- 
creet, their fears were more than realized. 

The moment he was alone, the knight put his dag- 
ger into the bag, and ripped it open from side to side. 
This done, his eye ran eagerly over the various let- 
ters it contained, and paused on that to Lord Fitzber- 
nard. In an instant the silk was cut, and the contents 
before his eyes. 

** Ha !" said Sir Payan, reading, " so here it is — ^the 
whole business — so, so, my young knight, the real 
name to be told to nobody till the king's good-will is 
gained. — But I will foil you, and blast your false name 
before your real one is known — ^Good Duke of Buck- 
ingham, I thank you ! — ^A villain ! If I am, you shall 
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taste my villany. — Oh ! so he had charge to conduct 
the Lady Katrine Buhner to the court. — His feats of 
arms and manly daring shall much approve him with 
the king — Ay ! but they shall damn him with the car- 
dinal, or I'll halt for it. Now for the rest." 

With as little ceremony as that which he had dis- 
played towards the letter addressed to Lord Fitzbemard; 
Sir Payan tore open all the rest, but seemed somewhat 
disappointed at their contents, gnawing his lip and 
knitting his brow, till he came to the last, addressed to 
Sir John Morton — " Ha !" exclaimed he, as he read, 
♦* Duke of Buckingham, you are mine — Now proud 
£dward Bohun, stoop ! stoop ! for out of so little a 
thing as this will I work thy ruin. — But what means 
he by this ? Sir Osborne Maurice ! It cannot be him 
he speaks of — It matters not — It shall tell well too, 
and in one ruin involve them both. — Sir Osborne 
Maurice — I have it ! I have it ! — Sure the disclosure 
of such a plot as this may well merit Wolsey's thanks ; 
ay ! and even, by good favour, some few acres of the 
broad estates of Constance de Grey. — We shall see — 
But first let us track this young gallant, we must know 
his every step from Canterbury to Greenwich." 

Proud in supreme villany. Sir Payan trod with a 
larger stride, confidently calculating that he held all 
bis enemies in his power ; but, subtle as well as bold, 
he did not allow his confidence to diminish in the least 
bis care, and calling to his aid one of his retainers, 
upon whose cunning he could count with certainty, he 
laid him upon the path of our hero, like a hound upon 
the track of a deer, with commands to investigate, 
with the most minute care, every step he had taken 
from Canterbury to Greenwich. 

** And now," said Sir Payan, " to-morrow for Green- 
wich — I must not fail the party of Sir Thomas Neville. 
When enemies grow strong, 'tis time to husband 
friends ;" and, springing on his horse, he proceeded to 
•put in train for execution some of those minor schemes 
of evil, which he did not choose to leave unregulated 
till his return. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Traffic is thy Ood. 



TlMOV. 



*< By my faith,^ cried the Earl of Darby, as soon as 
they found themselves in the street, or rather lane^ 
before the dwelling of Sir Cesar, *' I know not in the 
least where we are ; and if I had known it before, my 
brain is so unsettled with all this strange sight, that I 
should have forgotten it now. Which way did we 
turnr 

"The other way, the other way!" cried Sir Os- 
borne, ** and then to the right." 

" Pray, sir, can you tell me where the devil I am ?* 
demanded the earl, when they had reached the bottom 
of the lane, addressing a man who was walking slowly 
past. 

** Fll tell you what, my young gallant," answered the 
^ man, " if you don't march home with your foolery, Fll 
"lock you up— I am the constable of the watch." 

'* It is my way home that I want to know, friend 
constable," replied the earl. " For, 'fore God, I know 
not where I am any more than a new-bom child, who, 
though he comes into the world without asking the 
way, finds himself very strange when he is in it." 

" Why, marry, thou art at the back of Baynard's 
Castle, Sir Fool," replied the constable. 

^'Ay, then I shall find my road," said the earL 
" Thank thee, honest constable — Thou art a pleasant 
fellow, and a civil— «and hast risked having thy pate 
broken to-night more than thou knowest. So, fare 
thee well !" and, turning away, he led his companion 
through various winding lanes into a broader stroet, 
which at length conducted them to the mansion of \b» 
Duke of Buckingham. 
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«*Now, by my faith, Damley, or Maurice, or what- 
ever you please to be called," said the earl, ** if you 
have any hospitality in your nature, you will give me 
board and lodging for a night. May you make so free 
with the good duke^s house V* ^ 

"Most willingly will I do it," said Sir Osborne, 
♦* and find myself now doubly happy in his grace's re- 
quest, to use his mansion as if it were my own." 

** Were I you," said Lord Darby, " and had so much 
of Buckingham's regard,'^ I would hear more of that 
strange man— if he be a man — Sir Cesar ; for 'tis said, 
that the duke and Sir John Morton are the only persons 
that know who and what he really is. — God help us ! 
we have seen as strange a sight to-night as mortal 
eyes ever beheld." 

^* I have heard one of my companions in arms relate, 
that a circumstance precisely similar happened to him- 
self in Italy," replied the knight. " The funous ma- 
gician, Cornelius Agrippa, showed him out of friend- 
ship a glass, wherein he beheld the lady of his love 
reading one of his own letters, which thing she was 
doing, as he ascertained afterward, at the very minute 
and day that the glass was shown to him^^I never 
thought, however, to have seen any thing like it my- 
self." 

It may be easily supposed that various were the 
remarks and conjectures of the two young noblemen 
during the rest of the evening, but with these it will 
be unnecessary to trouble the reader ; suffice it, that 
we have translated as literally as possible the account 
which Vonderbrugius gives of the circumstances, nor 
shall we make any comment on the facts, leaving it to 
the reader's own mind to form what conclusion h^'may 
think right. Whether the whole was an artifice on 
the part of Sir Cesar, aided by strongly excited ima- 
gination on theirs, each person must judge for himself; 
but certain it is, that they both firndy believed that 
they saw the same thing ; and as, in the well-known 
case of Lord Surrey, which occurred some years after, 
the argument is of avail, that the magician had no 

20 
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object or interest in deceiving those to whom he dis* 
played his powers. The effect, however, upon th^ 
mind of Sir Osborne, was to give him new hope and 
courage, for so completely had the former prediction 
of Sir Cesar been fulfilled, that though he might still 
doubt, yet his very hesitation leaned to the side of 
hope. 

Lord Darby laughed, and vowed *twas strange, 'twas 
passing strange, and wrote it down in his tablets, lest 
he should not believe a word of it the next morning. 
When the morning came, however, he found that his 
belief had not fled ; and before leaving Sir Osborne, 
he talked over the business with more gravity than he 
could usually command. Many arrangements also 
were necessary to be made in regard to the knight's 
introduction to the court ; at length, it was agreed, that 
the earl should account for his acquaintance with Sir 
Osborne, by saying that their parents had been friends ; 
and that, having been educated in the Court of Bur- 
gundy, the knight was then in England for the flrst 
timo since his youth. 

•* All this is true," said Lord Darby, " for my father 
was we^ known to yours, though, perhaps, they 
could hardly be called friends — but, however, there is 
not above two grains of lie to an ounce of truth, so it 
will poison no one." 

When all their plans were finally settled. Lord 
Darby took leave of the knight, and left him to make 
his preparations for the next * morning. As soon as 
he had departed. Sir Osborne called for his horse, and 
accompanied by Longpole, of whom he had seen little 
since his arrival in London, set out for the house of 
the honest Flemish merchant, William Hans. 

As they proceeded, the worthy custrel, who, for the 
purpose of showing him the way, rode by his side 
(permitting him, nevertheless, to keep about a yard in 
advance), did not fail to take advantage of their prox- 
imity to regale the knight's ears with many a qiiaint 
remark upon the great bee-hive, as he called it» in 
which they were. 
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" Lord, Lord !" said he, " to think of the swarm of 
honey-getiirig, or rather money-getting insects, that 
liere toil from mom to night, but to pile up within 
their narrow cells that sweet trash, which, after all, is 
none of theirs ; for ever and anon comes my good 
lord king, the master of the hive, and smokes them for 
a subsidy. — Look at yon fat fellow, your worship! 
For Grod's sake, look at him ! How proud he seems 
ivaddling forward under the majesty of his belly. 
Well, if a paunch like that be the damnation attached 
to an alderman's gown, Heaven absolve me from city 
feasts, I say ! And his lean follower — see ! with the 
quill behind his ear, and inkhom at his button — so 
meager as if he wished to mock his master's fatness. 
Oh, 'tis the way, 'tis the way ; the fat merchant seems 
to absorb all the lean clerk's portion. — Every thing 
begets its like ; fat gets fat, riches gets riches, and 
even leanness grows more lean, as it were, by living 
upon itself. Now to the left, your worship, up that 
paved court." 

The house of the merchant now stood before thenv 
and Sir Osborne dismounting from his horse, advanced 
to the door of what seemed to be a small daric count- 
ing-house, in which he found an old man, with many 
a book and many a slate before him, busily employed 
in adding to the multitude of little black marks with 
which the page under his eyes was cumbered. 

In answer to the knight's inquiry for Master Wil- 
liam Hans, he replied that he was in the warehouse, 
where he might find him, if he wished to see him. 
" Stay, stay, I will show you the way," cried he, with 
ready politeness. " Lord, sir, our warehouse is a wil- 
derness, wherein a man might lose himself with blessed 
facility. Thanks be to God therefor, for on May-day, 
three years last past, called Evil May-day^ we should 
have lost our good master, when the prentices, and 
watermen, and pickpurses, and vagabonds, broke into 
all the aliens' houses, and injured many ; but, happily, 
he hid himself under a pile of stockfish, which was 
in the far end of the little warehouse, to the left of 
the barrel-room, so that they found him not." 
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While he pronomiced this oration, the old clerk 
locked carefully the door of the counting-house, and 
led the knight into an immense vaulted chamber, 
wherein were piled on every side all kinds of things, 
of every sort and descrifrtion that human ingenuity can 
apply to the supply of its necessities, or the gratifica- 
tion of its appetites. On one side were displayed a 
thousand articles of foreign produce or manufacture 
brought thither for the English market, and on the 
other appeared the various productions of England 
destined soon to be spread over half the world. The 
objects that met the eye were not more various than 
the smells that assailed the nose. Here was the deli- 
cious odour of salted fish, there the delicate scent of 
whale oil ; here dry skins spread their perfume round, 
and there a cask of fresh tsdlow wasted its sweetness 
on the warehouse air, while through the whole was 
perceived, as a general medium for all the rest, the 
agglomerated stink of a hundred unventilated years.- 

Making his way through all, Sir Osborne proceeded 
directly towards the spot where a small window in the 
roof poured its light upon a large barrel, the contents 
of which were undergoing inspection by the worthy 
Fleming whom he sought. In Flanders, the knight 
had known the good burgess well, and had been sure 
to receive a visit from him whenever business had 
called his steps from his adopted to his native country. 
There might be both an eye to gratitude and an eye 
to interest in this proceeding of Master William Hans, 
for the knight had twice procured him a large com- 
mission for the army, and, what was still more in 
those days, had procured him payment. 

On perceiving his visiter in the present instance, the 
merchant caught up his black furred gown, which he 
had thrown off while busied m less dignified occupa- 
tions, and having hastily insinuated his arms into the 
sleeves, advanced to meet the knight with a bow of 
profound respect. " Welcome back to England, my 
lord," cried he, in very good English, which could only 
be distinguished as proceeding from the mouth of a 
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foreigner by a slight accent and a peculiar intonation. 
♦' Good now, my lord, I hope you have not given up 
your company in Flanders. I have such a cargo of 
beans in the mouth of the Schelt, it would have suited 
the army very well indeet." 

" But, my good Master Hans," answered the knight, 
** the army itself is given up since the peace. When 
I left Lisle, there were scarce three companies left." 

After a good deal more of such preliminary conver- 
sation, in the course of which the knight explained to 
the merchant the necessity of keeping his name and 
title secret for the present, they proceeded to the ar- 
rangement of those affairs which yet remained uncon- 
cluded between them. Conducting the knight back to 
the counting-house, William Hans turned over several 
of his great books, looking for the accounts. " Here it 
is, I think," he cried at length. ** No, that is the Lady 
de Grey's." 

" Lady Constance de Grey ?" demanded Sir Os- 
borne, in some sm:prise. 

" Yes, yes !" answered the merchant. ** I receive 
all the money for her mother's estates, who was a 
French lady — Did for her father, too, till the coot old 
lord died. — Oh ! it was hard work in the time of the 
war ; but I got a Paris Jew to transmit the money to 
a Flemish Jew, who sent it over to me. They cot 
ten per cent., the thieves, for commission, but that 
very thing saved the estates ; for they would have 
been forfeited by the old King Louis, if the Jew, who 
had given him money in his need, had not made such 
a noise about it, for fear of losing his ten per cent, 
that the king let it pass. — ^Ah ! here is the account. 
First, we have not settled since I furnished the wine 
for the companie, when they had the fever. — Five 
hundred chioppines of wine, at a croat the chioppine, 
make just twenty-five marks — received thirty marks — 
five carried to your name. Then for the ransom of 
the Sire de Beaujeu : you put him at a ransom of two 
thousand crowns, not knowing who he was, but he has 
sent you six thousand ; because, he says, he would not 
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be ransomed like an ecuyer. — Great fool ! Why the 
devil, when he could get oflf for a little, pay a much ?"• 

^* No true knight but would do the same," replied 
Sir Osborne. ** It was only by my permission that 
he got away at all, therefore he was bound in 
honour to pay the full ransom of a person in his con- 
dition." 

<*Well, then,*' said the Fleming, *^here comes the 
ransom of two esquires, gentlemen they call them- 
selves, five hundred crowns each, making in the whole 
seven thousand crowns, or two thousand six hundred 
cmd twenty-five marks. Then, there is against you, 
freight and carriage of armour and goods, four marks ; 
exchange and commission, three marks ; porterage, a 
Croat ; warehouse-room, two croats — Balance for you, 
two thousand six hundred and seventeen marks, five 
shillings, and two croats, — which I am ready to pay 
you, as well as to deliver the two suits of harness and 
the packages." 

" The money, at present, I do not want," replied 
Sir Osborne, *^ but I will be glad if you would send the 
arms, and the rest of the packages, to the manor of 
the Rose, in St. Laurence Pouitney." 

" To the coot Duke of Buckingham's ? Ah, that I 
will, that I will ! But I hope you will stay and take 
your noon-meal with me ; though I know you men of 
war do not like the company of us merchants. But I 
will say, I have never fouiid you any way proud." 

** I would most willingly. Master Hans," answered 
the knight, '* but I go to the court to-morrow for the 
first time, and I have no small preparation to make 
with tailors and broiderers." 

" Oh, stay with me, stay with me, and I will fit you 

* I have not been able to discover at what precise period the cus- 
tom of exacting a ransom from each prisoner taken in battle was 
dropped in Europe. It certainly still existed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and perhaps still later, for Shakspeare (writing in the days of 
James I.) makes repeated mention of it. Some centuries before the 
period of this tale, Edward the Black Prince fixed the ransom of Du 
Ouesclin at 100 francs, which the constable considered degrading^ 
«iid rated himself at the sum of 70,000 flotins of gold. 
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to your desire," answered the Fleming. <* There is a 
tailor lives hard by, who will suit you well. I am not 
going to give you a man who can make nothing but a 
burgomaster's gown or a merchant's doublet. I know 
your coot companions would lau§li, and say you had had 
a merchant's tailor ; but this is a man who, if you like 
it, shall stuff out your breeches till you can't sit down, 
make all the seams by a plumb-line, tighten your gir- 
dle till you have no more waist than a wasp ; and, 
moreover, he is tailor to the Duke of Suffolk." 

The knight found this recommendation quite suffi- 
cient; and, peeing to dine with the honest Fleming, 
the tailor was sent for, who, with a great display of 
sartorial learning, devised several suits, in which Sir 
Osborne might appear at court, without being either 
00 gaudy as the butterflies of the day, or so plain as to 
call particular attention. The only difficulty was to 
know whether the tailor could furnish a complete suit 
for the knight, and one fo)r each of his four attendants, 
by the next morning ; but after much calculation, and 
summing up of all the friendly tailors within his know- 
ledge, he undertook to do it, and, what is wonderful 
for a tailor, kept his word. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

What strange adventure do ye now pursue T 
Perhaps my succour or advisement meet 
Mote stead ye much. 

Sfknses. 

A. BARBER-suROEON oue day bleeding a farrier, bound 
up his arm with a piece of red tape, and pinned it. 
The farrier went the next day to shoe one of the king 
of the coimtry's horses ; as he was driving the nail, 
the pin pricked him — the nail went too near the quick 
— ^the horse's foot grew tender — the king went out to 
hunt— the horse threw him«>— the king was taken up 
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dead, and was succeeded by his son, whom he 
intended to have disinherited the next day, for his 
cruel disposition. The new king cut off his subjects' 
heads, made continual war upon alt the states around, 
conquered a great many countries, gained a great 
many battles, robbed, murdered, and burned, and was at 
last assassinated himself, when human nature could 
bear him no longer ; and at the end of his reign, it 
was computed that a hundred millions of treasure, 
and twenty millions of human lives, had been wasted 
by a barber pinning a piece of red tape, instead of 
tying it like his grandfadier. ^ 

" The luckiest accident* for you in .the world has 
just happened !" cried Li)rd Darby, entering Sir Os- 
borne Maurice's apartment two full hours, before the 
time he had appointed ; '* order your men to choose 
your best suit of harness, to pack it on a strong horse, 
to lead your own courser by the bridle, and to make 
all speed to the foot of the hill at Greenwich, there to 
wait till they be sent for ; and you come with me, my 
barge waits at the duke's stairs." 

'' But what is the matter, my lord?" demanded Sir 
Osborne ; *' at least, tell me if my horse must be 
barded." 

"No, no; I think not," replied the earl; at all 
events, we shall find bards, ''^ if we want them. But 
be quick, we have not a moment to lose, though the 
tide be running down as quick as a tankard of bastard 
over the throat of a thirsty serving-man ; I will tell 
you the whole as we gt." 

" Longpole," cried the knight to his follower, who 
at the moment the earl entered, was in the room, put- 
ting the last adjustment to his master's garments — 
" Longpole, quick ! you hear what Lord Darby says 
—take the fluted suit — ^" 

" Oh, the fluted, the fluted, by all means," inter- 
rupted the earl, ** it shows noble and knightly. So 
shall we go along as in a Roman triumph, with flutes 

* A suit of horse armour and housings. 
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before and flutes behind. — The fluted by all meanf^ 
good Longpole, and lose no time on the road^-^for 
every flagon you do not drink, you shall have two at 
Greenwich. — Now, Maurice, are you ready? — By 
Heaven ! you make a gallant figure of it — ^your tailor 
deserves immortality. — 'Tis well ! 'tis mighty well ! 
— ^But, to my taste, the cuts in your blue velvet had 
been better lined with a soft yellow than a white — the 
hue of a young primrose. Th^ feather might have 
been the same, but 'tis all a taste : ' white does mar- 
vellous well — the silver girdle and scabbard too ! 
But come, we waste our moments ; let two of your 
men come with us." 

Lord Darby conducted hi^i^ew friend to the barge, 
and as they proceeded towards Greenwich with a 
quick tide, he infbrmed him, that some knights. Sir 
Henry Poynings, Sir Thomas Neville, and several 
others, having agreed to meet, for the purpose of try- 
ing some new-invented arms, the king had been seized 
with a desire of going unknown to break a lance with 
them on Blackheath, and had privately commanded 
the Earl of Devonshire to accompany him as his aid : 
but that very morning, at his house in Westminster, 
the earl had slipped, and so much injured his leg, that 
his surgeon forbade his riding for a mondi. ^^As 
soon as I heard it," continued Lord Darby, *^ I flew to 
his lodging, and prayed him to let me be his messen- 
ger to the king, — ^to which petition he easily assented, 
provided I set off with all speed, for his grace expects 
him early. Now, the moment that the king hears that 
the earl cannot ride, he chooses him another aid, and I 
so hope to manage, that the choice may fall upon you. 
If you break a lance to his mind, you shall be well 
beloved for the next we'bk at least ; and during that 
time you must manage to flx his favour. But first, let 
me give you some small portraiture of his mindi, so 
that by Imowing his humour, you may find means to 
fit it." 

The character which Lord Darby gave of Henry 
the Eighth shall here be put in fewer words. He was 
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then a very, very different being from the bloated des- 
pot which he afterward appeared. All his life had 
hitherto been prosperity and gladness ; no care, no sor- 
row, had called into action any of the latent evil of his 
character, and he showed himself to those around him 
as an affable and magnificent prince ; proud without 
haughtiness, and luxurious without vice. Endowed 
with great personal strength, blessed with robust health, 
and flourishing in the prime'of his years, he loved with 
a degree of ostentation all those manly and chivalrous 
exercises which were then at their height in Europe ; 
and placed, as it were, between the age of chivalry 
and the age of learning, he in his own person com- 
bined many of the attributes of each. In temper and 
in manner he was hasty but frank, and had much of 
the generosity of youth unchilled by adversity. Yet 
he was ever wilful and irritable, and in his history even 
at that time may be traced the yet unsated luxurist, 
and the incipient tyrant, beginning a career in splen- 
dour and pride that was sure to end in despotism and 
blood. 

It may well be supposed that the young knight's 
heart beat as the hoat came in sight of the palace at 
Greenwich. It had nothing, however, to do with that 
agitation which men often weakly feel on approaching 
earthly greatness. Accustomed to a court, though a 
small one, if Sir Osborne had ever experienced those 
sensations, they had long lefl him; but he felt, that on 
what was to follow from the present interview, perhaps 
on that interview itself, depended his father's fortune 
and his own — ^more, his own happiness for ever. 

Lord Darby's rowers had plied their oars to some 
purpose, and before ten o'clock the barge was alongside 
the king's stairs at Greenwich. " Come, Sir Osborne,'* 
cried the earl ; >< bearing a message which his grace 
will think one of great consequence, I shall abridge all 
ceremony, and find my way as quickly to his presence 
as I can." 

The two young men sprung to the shore, followed 
by their attendants, and passed the parade, which was 
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quite empty, the king having taken care to die^eEse" 
the principal part of his court in various directions, 
that his private expedition might pass unnoticed, feeling 
a sort of roipantic interest in the concealment and mys- 
tery of his proceedings. The earl led the way across 
the vacant space, to one of the doors of the palace, 
which opened into a sort of waiting hall, called the 
" hall of lost steps," where the two friends left their 
servants, and proceeding up a staircase that seemed 
well known to Lord Darby, they came into a magnifi- 
cent saloon, wherein an icUe page was gazing listlessly 
from one of the windows. 

*' Ha ! Master Snell," cried the earl, *' may his 
grace be spoken with ?" 

" On no account whatever, my npble lord," replied the 
page ; " I am placed here expressly to prevent any one 
from , approaching him — ^His grace is at his prayers." 

'* Go then, good Master Snell," said the earl, ** and 
bid our royal master add one little prayer for the earl 
of Devonshire, who has fallen in his house at West- 
minster, and is badly hurt ; and tell his grace that I 
bear an humble message from the earl, who dared not 
confide it to a common courier." 

" I go directly, my noble lord," said the page ; "the 
king will find this bad news ;" and making all haste he 
left the room by a door on the other side of the apart- 
ment. 

'*This is indeed a kingly chamber," said Sir Osborne, 
gazing round upon the rich arras mingled with cloth 
of gold which covered the walls. ** How poor must 
the court of Burgundy have seemed to the king, when 
he visited the princess regent at Lisle. And yet, per- 
haps, he scarcely saw the difference." 

Even while he spoke, the door by which the page 
had gone out was again thrown open, and a tall, hand- 
some man entered the apartment, with haste and pee- 
vishness in his countenance. He was apparently 
about thirty years of age, broad-chested and powerfully 
made, muscular but not fat, and withal, there was an 
air of dignity and command in his figure that might well 
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become a king. He seemed to have been disturbed 
half-dressed, for under the loose gown of black velvet 
which he wore, was to be seen one leg clothed in steel, 
while the other remained free of any such cumber- 
some apparel. The rest of his person, as far as 
might be discovered by the opening of the gown, was 
habited in simple russet garments, guarded with gold, 
while on his head he wore a small-brimmed black bon- 
net and a jewelled plume. Lord Darby and Sir Os- 
borne immediately doffed their hats as the king en- 
tered, .the yoimg knight not very well pleased to see 
the irritable spot that glowed on his brow. 

•* How now, lord ? how now f cried Henry, as they 
advanced. *' What is this the page tells me ? — Devon- 
shire is hurt — is ill — ^what is it? what is it, man! 
speak !" 

" I am sorry to be the bearer of evil news to your 
grace," replied Lord Daiby, with a profound inclina- 
tion ; '* but this morning, as my Lord Devonshire 
was preparing to set out to render his duty to your 
highness, his foot slipped — Heaven knows how ! and 
his surgeons fear that he has dislocated one of the 
bones of the leg. — ^He, therefore, being unwilling to 
trust an ordinary messenger, begged me humbly, in his 
name, to set forth his case before you, and to crave 
your gracious pardon for thus unintentionally failing 
in his service.'* 

« Tut ! he could hot help it,'* cried Henry. " The 
man broke not his bones and wrenched not his leg to 
do me a displeasure — and yet, in this, is fortune cross- 
grained, for where now shall I find an aid who may 
supply his place ? — But, how now ! What is this ? 
Who have you with you ? — You are bold, young lord, 
to bring a stranger to my privy chamber! Ha! how 
now ! Mother of God, you are too bold !" 

Hope sickened in Sir Osborne's bosom, and bend- 
ing his head, he fixed his eyes upon the ground, 
while Lord Darby replied, nothing abashed by the 
king's reproof, 

'^ Pardon me, my liege, but trusting to the known 
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quality of your royal clemency, which finds excuses 
for our faults, even when we ourselves can discover 
none, I made bold to bring to' your grace's presence 
this famous knight, Sir Osborne Maurice, who being 
himself renowned in many courts for feats of arms, 
has conceived a great desire to witness the deeds of 
our most mighty sovereign, whose prowess and skiU, 
whether at the tourney or in the just, at the barriers or 
with the battle-axe, is so noised over Europe, that 
none, who are themselves skilful, can refrain from 
coveting a sight of his royal daring. Allow me to 
present him to your grace." 

Sir Osborne advanced, and kneeling gracefully be* 
fore the king, bent his head over the hand that Henry 
extended towards him ; while pleased with his appear- 
ance and demeanour, the monarch addressed him with a 
smile : '* Think not we are churlish, Sir Knight, or that 
we do not welcome you freely to our court ; but by 
St Mary \ such young gallants as these must be held 
in check, or they outrun their proper bounds. — But 
judge not of our poor doings by Darby's commendation ; 
he has of a sudden grown eloquent." 

** On such a theme who might not be an orator f* 
said Sir Osborne, rising. " Were 1 to doubt Lord 
Darby, I must think that Fame herself is your grace's 
courtier, acting as your herald in every court, and 
challenging a world to equal you." 

" Fy, fy ! I must not hear you ;" cried the king. 
" Darby, come hither, I would speak with you. Come 
hither, man, I say !" 

Sir Osborne drew a step back, and the king, taking 
the young earl into the recess of a window, spoke to 
him for a moment in a low tone, but still sufficiently 
loud for great part of what he said to bo audible to the 
knight, especially towards the conclusion. 

" A powerful man," said the king ; " and if he be 
but as dexterous and valiant as he is strong, will prove 
a knight indeed. — Think you he would ?" 

" Most assuredly, my liege," replied the earl. 
'' He is your grace's bom subject ; only his father 

Vol. L— L 21 
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having fallen into some unhappy error in the reign 
of our last royal king, Sir Osborne has had his training 
at the court of Burgundy, and received his knighthood 
from the sword of Maximilian, the late emperor." 

** Grood, good," said Henry : " I remember hearing 
of his father ; 'twas either Simnel, or Perkyn War- 
beck, or some such treasonous cause he espoused. 
But all that is past. — Sir Knight," he continued, turn- 
ing to Sir Osborne, " what, if in my armory we could 
find a harness that would fit you, are you minded to 
break a lance as consort with the kii^, ha \ This very 
morning — ay, this very hour? What say you, ha?" 

^^ That I should hold it an honour never to be forgot, 
my liege," replied the knight. " And for the arms, 
my own are here in Greenwich. They might be 
brought in a moment." 

** Quick, quick, then!" cried the king. "But we 
must be secret. — Stop, stop! You go, Lord Darby. 
Send for the arms quick. — Is your horse here. Sir 
Knight ? — By St. Mary, 'tis happy you came ! — Darby, 
bid them take the knight's horse into the small court, 
and shut the gates. — Quick with his armour. — Bid them 
put no bards on the horses, and be secret. I'll go arm. 
You arm here, Sir Knight — Snell, stand firm at that 
door ; let no one pass but Lord Darby and the knight's 
armorer. Be quick, Sir Knight, I charge you be 
quick — and, above all, let us be secret Remember, 
we will never raise our vizors. These knights think 
of no such encounter, but fancy to have it all among 
themselves. — They have kept their just mighty secret 
—but we will break their lances for them, ha?" * 

The king now left Sir Osborne, who, delighted with 
the unexpected turn which his humour had taken, waited 
impatiently for Lord Darby's return, expecting every 
minute to see the other door open and Henry reappear 
before he had even received his armour. At length, 
however, Lord Darby came, and with him our friend 
Longpole, who, as the page would only allow one per- 
son to enter with the earl, received that part of the 
armour which he did not carry himself A^^m tha 
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attendant without, and then flew to assist his lord. Sir 
Osborne lost no time, and expert by constant habit, he 
put on piece by piece with a rapidity that astonished 
the young earl, who, accustomed alone to the tilt- 
yard, was unacquainted with the facility acquired by 
the unceasing exercises of the camp. 

At length, while Longpole was buckling the last 
strap, the king re-entered alone, completely armed, 
and with his beaver down. 

"What ! ready, Sir Knight," cried he ; "nay, 'faith, 
you have been expeditious." 

** Lord bless you, sir," cried Longpole, never dream- 
ing that he spoke to the king, " my master puts on 
his "ams as King Hal took Terouenne." 

"How now!" cried Sir Osborne, afraid of what 
might come next ; but the king held up his hand to 
him to let the man speak. " How is that, good fel- 
low?" demanded he. 

" Why he just puts his hand on it, and it is done," 
replied Longpole. 

" Thou art a merry knave,"said Henry, better pleased 
perhaps with the unquestionable compliment of the 
yeoman, than he would have been with the more refined 
and studied praise of many an eloquent oration. 
" Thou art a merry knave. Say, canst thou blow a 
trumpet ?" 

" Ay, that I can, to your worship's contentment," 
replied Longpole, who began to see by the looks of 
Lord Darby and his master, that something was wrong. 
*' I hope I have not offended." 

" No, no," answered Henry, " not in the least.— 
Snell, fetch him a trumpet with a blanche banner. 
Now, fellow, take the trumpet that the page will bring 
you, and, getting on your horse, follow us. When you 
shall come to a place where you see lists put up, blow 
me a defiance. Hast thou never a vizard to put thy 
muzzle in ? — Darby, in that chamber you will find him 
a masking vizard, so that we may not be recognised 
by his face hereafter." 

L2 
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Longpole was soon furnished with one of the half 
masks of the day, the long beard of which, intended to 
conceal the mouth and chin, as it had been worn by 
the king himself, was composed of threads of pure 
gold ; so that the yeoman bore an ample recompense 
upon his face for the duty the king put him on. He 
would fain have had his remark upon the vizard, but 
beginning to entertain a suspicion of how the matter 
really stood, he wisely forbore, and followed his mas- 
ter and Lord Darby, who, preceded by the king, passed 
down a narrow back-staircase into the smaller court, 
wherein stood the horses prepared for their expedi- 
tion. 

All now passed in almost profound silence. Jhe 
king and his aid mounted, and, followed by Longpole 
with his trumpet, issued forth through two gates into 
the park ; where, taking the wildest and most unfre- 
quented paths, they made a large circuit, in order that 
their approach might seem from any other quarter than 
the palace. After gaining the forest on Shooter's Hill, 
the king led the way through one of the roads in the 
wood, to what we may call the back of Blackheath, on 
the very verge of which they might behold a group of 
gentlemen on horseback, with a crowd of lookers-on 
a-foot, disposed in such sort as to show that their ex- 
ercises were begun. The spot which they had chosen 
was a very convenient one for their purpose ; shaded 
on the south by a grove of high elms, whose very 
situation has not been traceable for now more than two 
centuries, but which then afforded a width of shade suf- 
ficient for several coursers to wheel and charge there- 
in, without the eyes of the riders being dazzled by the 
morning sunshine. At the foot of these trees extended 
an ample green, soft, smooth, and even, roimd which 
the tilters had pitched the staves, and drawn the ropes, 
marking the limits of the field; and at the northern end 
was erected a little tent for them to arm before, and 
rest after, the course. The four knights themselves, 
who had met to try their arms, together with several 
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grooms, an armorer, a mule to bear the spears, and 
two horses for the armour, with their several drivers, 
formed the group within the lists, which, in the wide 
extended plain whereon they stood, looked but a spot, 
and would have seemed still less had it not been for 
the crowd of idlers that himg about the ground ; and 
the four knightly pennons, which, disposed in a line, 
with a few yards' distance between them, caught the 
eye as it wandered over the heath, and attracted it to 
the spot by their flutter and their gaudy hues. 

The king paused for a moment to observe them, and 
then beckoning Longpole to come up, *^ Now ride on, 
trumpet,'Vcried he; **blow a challenge, and then say 
that two strange knights claim to break two lances 
each, and pass away imquestioned/' 

At this command Longpole rode forward, and while 
Henry and his master followed more slowly, blew a 
defiance on his trumpet at the entrance of the lists, 
and then in a loud voice pronounced the message with 
which the king had charged him. 

As he finished, Henry and Sir Osborne presented 
themselves ; and Sir Thomas Neville, the chief of the 
other party, after some consultation with his compan- 
ions, rode up and replied, '' Though we are here as a 
private meeting, for our own amusement only, yet we 
will not refuse to do the pleasure of the stranger 
knights ; and as there are four of us, we will each 
break a spear with one of the counter-party, which 
will make the two lances a-piece that they require. 
Suffer the knights to enter," he continued to the 
keeper of the barrier ; and Henry, with the young 
knight, taking the end of the ground in silence, waited 
till their lances should be delivered to them. 

Whether the tilters suspected or not who was the 
principal intruder on their sport, matters not, though it 
is indeed more than probable that they did ; for it was 
well known to everybody, that if Henry heard of any 
rendezvous of the kind, he was almost certain to be 
present, either privately or avowedly ; and indeed on 
one occasion, recorded by Hall, the chronicler of that 
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day, this romantic spirit had almost cost him dear, the 
sport being carried on so miceremoniously, as nearly 
to slay the gentleman by whom he was accompanied, 
and to bring his own life in danger. 

On the present occasion no words passed between 
the two parties, and after a few minutes' conversation 
among Uie original holders of the ground, as to who 
should first furnish the course to the strangers, Sir 
Thomas Neville presented himself opposite to the 
king, and Sir Henry Poynings, one of the best knights 
of the day, prepared to run against Sir Osborne. 
*' Now do your best, my knight," said the king, to his 
aid ; ^^ you have got a noble opponent." 

The spears were delivered, the knights couched 
their lances, and galloping on against each other like 
lightning, the tough ash staves were shivered in a mo- 
ment against their adversaries' casques. 

*' Valiantly done !" said Henry to Sir Osborne, aa 
they returned to their place ; '^ valiantly done ! Yoa 
struck right in the groove of the basnet, and wavered 
not an inch. Who are these two, I wonder ? They 
have their beavers down." 

While he spoke the spears were again delivered, 
and. upon what impulse, or from what peculiar feeling 
would be difficult to say, but Sir Osborne felt a strong 
inclination to unhorse his opponent; and, couching 
his lance with dexterous care, as far as possible to 
prevent its splintering, he struck him in full course 
upon the gorget, just above its junction with the cors- 
let, and bore him violently backwards to the ground, 
where he lay apparently deprived of sense. 

By this time the king had shivered his lance, and 
some of the attendants ran up to unlace the fallen 
man's helmet, when, to his surprise. Sir Osborne 
beheld the countenance of Sir Payan Wileton. He 
appeared to be much hurt with his fall, but that was a 
thing of such common occurrence in those days that 
no farther notice was ever taken of axi accident of the 
kind than by giving the injured person all the assist* 
ance that could be administered at the time* 
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However, it may well be supposed that Sir Osborne 
Maurice felt no ordinary interest in the sight before 
him. By an extraordinary coincidence, overthrown 
by his luuid, though without intention, and apparently 
nearly killed, lay the persevering enemy who had 
swallowed up the fortunes of his house, and had 
sought so unceasingly to sweep it for ever from the 
face of the earth ; and while he lay tjiere prostrate at 
his feet, with the ashy hue of his cheek paler than 
ever, and his dark eye closed, as if in death, Sir 
Osborne still thought he could see the same deter- 
mined malignity of aspect with which he had declared 
that he would found his title to the lordship of Chilham 
Castle on the death of its heir. | 

Still holding the laace in his hand, the knight bent 
over the bow of his saddle, and through the bars of 
his volant-piece contemplated the face of his fallen 
adversary till he began to unclose his eyes and look 
round him, when Sir Thomas Neville, thinking that 
the stranger was animated merely by feelings of 
humanity^ turned to him, sa3ring that Sir Payan had 
only been pi little stunned, and would do very well 
now. t 

*' Gentlemen," continued he, addressing the king 
and Sir Osborne, ** we must, according to promise, let 
you pass away unquestioned ; but I will say, that two 
more valiant and skilful knights never graced a field, 
nor is it possible to say which outdoes the other ; but 
ye are worthy coippanions, and true knights both, and 
so fare ye well." 

The king did not reply, lest he should be recog- 
nised by his voice, but bending low in token of his 
thanks, rode out of the lists, accompanied by ^Sir 
Osbome, and followed by Longpole. 

" Now, by my fay, Sir Knight !" cried Henry, when 
they had once more reached the cover of the wood, 
*' you have far exceeded my expectations, and I thank 
you heartily, good faith, I do ! for your aid. But I 
must have you stay with me. Our poor court will be 
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much graced by the addition of such a knight : what 
say you, ha T 

*' To serve your grace," replied Sir Osborne, ** is 
my first wish ; to merit your praise my highest ambi- 
tion. It is but little to say that you may coounand 
me when you may command all ; but if my zeal to 
obey those commands may be accounted for merit, I 
will deserve some applause." 

" Wisely spoken," answered the king, " we retain 
you for ours from this moment ; and that you may be 
ever near our person, we shall bid our chamberlain 
find you apartments in the palace. How say you, Sir 
Knight ? — are you therewith contented ?" 

"Your grace's bounty outstrips even the swift 
wings of hope," replied Sir Osborne ; " but I will try 
to fiy gratitude against it, and though perhaps she 
may not be able to o'ertop, she shall, at least, soar an 
equal pitch." 

The knight's allusion to the royal sport of falconry 
was well adapted to the ears that heard it. Every 
one must have remarked that whatever impressions 
are intended to be produced on the mind of man, are 
always best received when addressed to his heart 
through its most common associations. Whether we 
wish to explain, to convince, to touch, or to engage, 
we must refer to something that is habitual and 
pleasing, and therefore the use of figures in eloquence 
is not so much to enrich and to deck as to find admis- 
sion to the soul, of the hearer by all the paths which 
its own habits have rendered most easy of access. 

Thus, Sir Osborne, without knowing it, drew his 
metaphor from a sport in which the lung delighted, 
and more convinced of his zeal by these few words 
than if the young knight hp.d spoken for an hour, the 
king replied, ** I doubt ye not, faith, I doubt ye not ! 
But this night we give a mummery unto our Lady 
Queen, when I will bring you to her knowledge : *tis 
a lady full of graciousness, and though 'tis I who sajr 
it, one that will love well all that I love. But now 
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let us haste, for the isj wears, and as you shall be 
my masking peer, we must think of some quaint dis« 
guise ; Darby shall be another ; and being all light 
of foot, we will tread a measure with the fair ladies. 
ITou are a proper man, and may, perchance, steal 
some hearts, wlierein you shall have our favour, — if 
'tis for your good advancement. But turn we down 
this other path ; in that I see some strangers. Quick ! 
Mary MoUier ! I would not be discovered for another 
kingdom !" 



CHAPTER XX. 

Not vain she finds the charmfdl task, 
In pageant quaint, in motley mask." 

Collins. 

DiTRiNG this expedition of Henry and Sir Osborne, 
Lord Darby had acted with more prudence than might 
have been expected from one so light and volatile as 
himself; but, with all the levity of youth, he had a 
great fund of shrewdness and good sense, which 
enabled him keenly to perceive all the weaknesses 
of the king's character, and adapt his own behaviour 
exactly to the circumstance whenever he was brought 
particularly in contact with the monarch. 

In the present instance, seeing that the spirit of 
mystery had seized upon Henry, he consented to 
forego all more active amusement ; so that when the 
king and his young companion returned, they found 
the earl seated in the saloon wherein Sir Osborne 
had been armed, never having quitted it during their 
absence. 

Henry was in high spirits. All had gone well with 
him; his expedition had been both successful and 
secret, and he was not a little pleased to find that the 
earl had not joined any of the gay partiesof the court 
while he had been away. 

L3 
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"Ha, my lord!" cried he, as he entered, "still 
here ; you have done well. — ^You have done well. — 
'Tis a treasure you have brought me, this good knight 
— Snell, unlace my casque — ^I must thank you for him 
as a gift, for he is now mine own. He outdoes all 
expectation, — ^nay, say not against it. Sir Osborne: 
I should be able to judge of these matters, I have 
broken spears enow, and I pronounce you equal to 
any knight at this court. — ^Call some one to undo these 
trappings. — But, Darby, you must not quit the court 
to-night. Dine here ; 'tis time, i' faith, near one o' 
the clock ! and take Sir Osborne Maurice with you. 
Make him known to the best of the court. Say the 
king holds him highly. — But stay," he added, "I 
.iiad forgot" — and sending for the sub-controller of the 
household, he gave commands that the young knight 
should be furnished with apartments in the palace 
from that moment, and receive the appointments of a 
gentleman of the privy chamber. '* The number is 
complete," he continued, .turning to Sir Osborne; 
" but, nevertheless, you shall be rated as such, and 
yourself and men provided in the palace. See it be 
done. Sir John Harvey. Darby, return hither privately 
with your friend at nine to-night ; we have a mask 
and revel afoot. But take no heed to send to London 
for disguise ; we will be your furnishers." 

" I hope, sir," said the sub-controller, as the knight 
and his friend followed him from the presence, "you 
are aware that only three servants are allowed to a 
gentleman of the privy chamber." 

" Three will be as much as I have occasion for," 
answered the knight; "the other shall remain in 
London." 

" If you will follow me then," said the officer, " I 
will show you to the apartment. — Ho ! send me a yeo- 
man usher there," he continued, speaking to a servant 
that passed. " This way, sir, we shall find the rooms,'* 

" What !" cried Lord Darby, after they had ascended 
a good many steps in one of the wings of the build- 
ing, " are you going to put my friend in a thi^d story! 
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-—Think, Sir John Harvey, may not the king find it 
strange when he hears that a knight he honours with 
his regard has heen so lodged.*' 

** I can assure you, my lord," answered the con- 
troller, '^they are absolutely the only ones in the 
palace vacant, which are at all equal to the knight's 
quality — and, in truth, were it not for the height, are 
among the best in the place. They are large and spa- 
cious, exactly the same size as those which were ap- 
pointed yesterday by the queen's command for Lady 
Constance de Grey, and which are immediately un- 
derneath." 

" I was going to offer Sir Osborne the use of mine," 
said Lord Darby, with a laughing glance towards the 
knight, ** till you could find him better ; but if they 
are so very good as you say, maybe he will prefer 
having his own at once. Ha ! Sir Osborne ?" 

The controller looked solemn, seeing there was 
some joke, and not understanding it ; but, however, he 
"was joined in a moment after by a yeoman usher, bear- 
ing a bunch of keys, from which he selected one, and 
opened the door at which they had been standing while ' 
the earl spoke. .A little ante-chamber conducted into 
three others beyond, all very well furnished according 
to the fashion of the day, with a beautiful view of the 
-wild park from the windows of some of the rooms, and 
of the river from the others ; on which advantages the 
-worthy sub-controller descanted with much the tone and 
xnanner of a lodging-house keeper at a watering place, 
little knowing that one word regarding the proximity 
of Constance de Grey would have been higher re- 
commendation to the young knight than all the pros- 
pects in the world, though he loved the beautiful and 
varied face of earth as much as any one. 

" Go to the wardrobe of beds, usher," said the offi- 
cer, when he had promenaded the knight and Lord 
Darby through the apartment ; " Go to the wardrobe 
of beds, and tell the under-master to come hither and 
garnish this apartment with all speed. As I do not 
know the honourable knight's face," continued he, ^ it 
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is probable that he is new to this court, and is not 
aware of the regulations, which, therefore, I will make 
bold to tell him. Dinner and supper are served at the 
board of estate every day at noon and at nightfall. — No 
rere suppers are given, nunchions, beverages, or break- 
fast ; but to each gentleman of the privy-chamber, his 
grace commands a livery every night." 

" A livery !" said Sir Osborne ; ** pray, Sir John, 
what is that V 

" Its value, sir," said the controller, " depends upon 
the station of the person to whom it is given. I have 
known it cost as much as ten pounds ; such was sent 
every night to the gentlemen who came to seek the 
Princess Mary for the French king ; but the livery 
given by his grace the king to the gentlemen of the 
privy-chamber, and others bearing the same rank, is 
a cast of fine manchet bread, two pots of white or red 
wine at choice, one pound weight of sugar, four white 
lights, and four yellow lights of wax, and one large staff 
torch, which is delivered every evening at seven of 
the clock." 

Without proceeding further with, such discourse, we 
shall merely say that the arrangement of Sir Osborne's 
apartment wasT soon completed, himself unarmed, his ser- 
vants furnished with what modern Johnnys would call 
dog-holes, and with truckle beds ; and having, by inter- 
cession with a gentleman wearing black velvet and a 
gold chain, and calling himself the chief cook, obtained 
some dinner, for the board of estate had long been 
cleared. Lord Darby and Sir Osborne sauntered forth 
on the parade, where the young gallants of the court 
were beginning to show themselves ; some taking, as 
it were, a furtive walk across, afraid to be seen there 
before the moment of fashion sanctioned their appear- 
ance, and some, who, from either ignorance or bold- 
ness, heeded no mode but their own convenience. 
Fashions are nine times out of ten affectations ; affec- 
tations in those who lead and in those who follow ; and 
as 'tis now, so was it in the days of Henry the Eighth. 

The presence of Lord Darby, however, who grad- 
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ually gathered round him a little multitude as he walked, 
soon rendered the parade more populous. Sir Os* 
borne was introduced to all who were worthy of his 
acquaintance ; and the same persons who three days 
before might hardly have given him a courteous an- 
swer if he had asked them a question, were now mor* 
tified at not being numbered with his acquaintance. 
The knight himself, however, was absent and inatten- 
tive, his eye continually seeking Lady Constance de 
Grey through the crowd, and his mind, sometimes oc- 
cupied with pleasing dreams of love, and hope, and 
happiness to come, and sometimes pondering over his 
unexpected encounter with Sir Payan Wileton and its 
probable results. 

So strange is the world, thi^t this very abstractedness 
of manner and carelessness in regard to those about 
him had its grace in the eyes of the court. They 
seemed to think that he who cared so little about any* 
foody, must be somebody of consequence himself; and 
when, after a prolonged saunter, the two friends re-en- 
tered the palace, Sir Osborne's name had acquired a 
degree of eclat which the most attentive politeness 
would scarcely have obtained. .Still no Constance de 
Grey had he seen, and he sat down in the apartments 
of Lord Darby not peculiarly satisfied with their walk. 

The young earl had himself also suffered a similar 
disappointment, for in the midst of all the nonchalant 
gayety which he had displayed to the crowd, his eye 
had not failed to scan every group of ladies that they 
met, for the form of Lady Katrine Bulmer, and he felt 
a good deal mortified at not having seen her. But 
very different was the mamier in which his feelings 
acted, from the deeper and more ardent love of Dam- 
ley. He laughed, he sung, he jested his companion 
upon his gravity, and in the end consoled him, by as* 
suring him that they should meet with both their lady- 
loves that night at the queen's, so that if he was not 
in a very expiring state, he might hope to live to see 
her once more. 

The hours quickly flew, and a little before nine the 
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knight and his companion presented themselves at the 
door of the king's private apartments, where they 
were admitted by a page. When they entered Henry 
was reading, and pm^ued the object of his study with- 
out taking any notice of their approach by word or 
sign. Nothing remained to be done but to stand pro- 
foundly still before him, waiting his good pleasure, 
which remained full a quarter of an hour unmanifested. 

*^ Well, gentlemen both," cried the king at last, start- 
ing up and laying down the book, *^ I have kept ye 
long — ^ha ? But now, to make amends, I will lead ye 
to the fair ladies. Oh, the disguises ! the disgtdses ! 
Bring the disguises, Milton ; the three I chose but 
now. You, Darby, shall be a Muscovian j you, Mau- 
rice, a Polacco, and I an Almaine. Say, Darby, did 
you see my good lord cardinal this morning, ere you 
tame ? Holds he his mind of going to York, as he 
stated yesterday T 

*' I did not see the very reverend lord this morn- 
ing," replied Lord Darby, who was, besides being his 
ward, the chief lord of Wolsey's household. *• But 
his master of the horse informed me that he still pro- 
posed going at ten this morning. Your grace knows 
that he never delays when business calls him, and in 
the present case he thinks that his presence may quell 
the murmurers of Yorkshire, as well as Lord Howard 
has put down the Rochester fools." 

** Ah, 'twas a shrewd business that of Rochester," 
said the king. '^ Now would I give a thousand marks 
to know who 'twas that set that stone a rolling. — Be 
you sure, Darby, that the brute shipwrights would 
ne'er have dreamed such a thing themselves. — They 
were set on ! They were set on, man ! — Ha, the dis- 
guises. — Quick, come into this closet, and we will 
robe us. — 'Tis late, and our lady has promised to give, 
as well as to receive, a mask." 

So saying, Henry led the way to a cabinet at the 
side of the saloon in which they were ; and the young 
lords offered to assist in dressing him, but of this he 
would not permit, bidding them haste with their own 
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robes, or he would be ready first. The disguise as- 
signed to Sir Osborne was a splendid suit of gold bro- 
cade trimmed with fur, intended to represent the dress 
of a Pole ; having a sort of pelisse with sleeves of 
rich gold damask, and sables thrown over the back, 
and held by a baldrick, crossing from the right shoulder 
under the left arm. His head was covered with a 
square bonnet of cloth of gold, like his dress, with an 
edge of fur ; and his face concealed by a satin mask 
with a beard of golden threads. 

The dress of Lord Darby was not very dissimilar, 
with only this difference,, that in place of the pelisse, 
he was furnished with a robe with short sleeves, and 
wore on his head a sort of turban, or toque, with a 
high feather; In a very different style was the king's 
disguise, being simply a splendid German dress of cloth 
of gold, trimmed with crimson velvet, but certainly 
not so unlike the garments he usually wore, as to af- 
ford any great degree of concealment. All being 
masked and prepared, Henry sent the page to see if 
the torch-bearers were ready, and issuing out of the 
palace, the three maskers, preceded by half a dozen 
attendants, crossed the greater quadrangle, passed out 
at the gate, and making a circuit round the building, 
came immediately under the windows of the queen's 
great hall, from each of which a broad blaze of light 
flashed forth upon the night, and cast a line of twink- 
Lng splendour across the river, that otherwise flowed 
on, dark and indistinct, under a clouded and moonless 
sky. 

" Sir Osborne," said Henry, in a low voice, as they 
entered the open doors, and turning into a suite of 
apartments anterior to the room where the queen held 
her assembly — **Sir Osborne, your voice being un- 
known, you shall be our orator, and in your fine wit, 
seek a fair compliment for our introduction." 

Had his face been uncovered, perhaps the young 
knight might have sought to excuse himself, but there 
is wonderful assurance in a mask, and feeling a bold- 
ness in his disguise, which perhaps the eye of Con- 
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Stance de Grey might have robbed him of, had he not 
been concealed from its glance, he at once undertook 
the task, saying, that he would do his best. 

As he spoke, a couple of hautboys, by which Henry 
was preceded, paused at the entrance of the great hall, 
and placing themselves on each side, began a light 
duet, to announce that some masks were coming. The 
doors were thrown open, and a splendid scene burst 
on the view of Sir Osborne, full of bright and glitter- 
ing figures, fleeting about in the blaze of innumerable 
lights, like the gay phantasms of a brilliant dream. 
The knight instinctively paused, but Henry urged 
him on. 

** Quick 1 quick !" whispered he, ** To the lady ! to 
the lady ! You forget your task." 

Sir Osborne instantly recollected himself, and seeing 
a lady who, standing unmasked at the farther end of 
the hall, bore about her that air of royalty and that 
majestic beauty, scarcely touched by time, for which the 
noble Katherine was famous, he advanced directly to- 
wards her, and bent one knee to the ground. Nature 
had given him somewhat of a poet's inspiration, which 
now came happily to his aid, and if his verses were 
not very good, they were at least ready. 

** Lady of beauty, queen of grace, 

Strangers three have come to thee. 
To gaze on thine unclouded face, 

Where eo many maskers be. 
Oh ! never shade that brow so hig^h, 

With the mummer's painted wile. 
Sure you keep that lip and eye, 

Welcome on your slaves CO smile." 

*'I thank you, fair sir, I thank you,** replied the 
queen, with a pleased and gracious smile ; ^' be most 
welcome, you and your company — I should know you, 
and yet I do not. But will you not dance ? choose your 
fair ladies ; and, chamberlain, bid the music sound." 

Sir Osborne passed on, and the king and Loid 
Darby followed. 

" Excellent well, my knight ! excellent well !'^ whi»- 
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pered Henry. *' Now show your wit in choice of a 
fair dame. Ffaith one must be keen in these same, 
masks to tell the foul from the fair. However, let us 
disperse and find the jewels, though they be hid in such 
strange rinds." 

At the word the three ma skers took different paths 
among the various figures witffwhieh the hall was now 
nearly filled ; Lord Darby and the knipit, each in 
search of the object of their love ; while Henry, as yet 
unrecognised, glided through the apartment, it might 
be in quest of some particular fair one also. 

For some time Sir Osborne sought in vain, bewil- 
dered among the crowd of quaint disguises with which 
he was surrounded. Now he thought he beheld the 
form of Lady Constance here, and after following it 
for a moment was called away by the sight of one ^at 
resembled her more. That again he gave up, con- 
vinced by some turn or some gesture that it was not 
her. Another presented itself, which perhaps he might 
have mistaken, but the gay flutter of her manner at 
once showed that it was not the person he sought. He 
saw that already Lord Darby had found his partner, — 
the tuning of the musical instruments was over, — and 
mentally cursing his own stupidity, or his own ill-for- 
tune, he was proceeding once more towards the part of 
the room where stood the queen, with his heart beating 
between eagerness and vexation, when he beheld a 
lady, dressed in silver brocade, with a plain satin mask, 
glide into the hall, and, passing by several who spoke 
to her, approached that spot, as if to take a seat which 
stood near. Sir Osborne darted forward. — He felt 
that it was her ; and, eager to prevent any one inter- 
cepting him, almost startled her with the suddenness 
of his address. 

" Fair mask," said the knight, in a voice that trem- 
bled witli delight and hope, ** will you tread a measure 
with a stranger, for courtesy's sake ?" 

** I should know your voice," said the lady, in a low 
tone ; '' but I can scarce believe I see you here. — But 
one word, to tell me who you are ?" 
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•^^ My motto,'' replied the knight, is Consianc'y'-^mf 
crest a lady's glove." 

The lady instantly put her hand into his. '* Dam- 
ley," said she, in a voice so low as to be inaudible to 
any one but himself, who, bending his head over her, 
trembled to catch every accent. 

'' Ah, Cffiistance," he replied, in the same subdued 
tone, ** Wlrat is it I have dared to say to you? what is 
it I have dared to hope ? Friendless and fortuneless 
as I am, can you ever pardon my boldness ?" 

" Hush !" she said, '* for pity's sake speak not in 
that way. Now I know you love me, that is enough* 
Friendless you are not, and fortuneless you camiot be 
when all that is Constance's is yours. But see, they 
are going to dance, afterward we will speak more. 
Do not think me bold, Damley, or too easily won ; 
but were I to affect that reserve which still perhaps 
might be right, we are so circumstanced that we might 
be ruined before we understood each other." 

The knight poured forth a thousand thanks, and 
strove to explain to Lady Constance how deeply grate- 
ful he felt for that generous candour which' is ever the 
companion of the. truest modesty ; and the music now 
beginning, he led her through the dance, with calm 
and graceful ease. As soon as the measure was 
ended, the queen^s chamberladn pronounced, with a 
loud voice, that, in the other haUs, the knights and 
ladies, who had danced, would find cool air and shady 
bowers ; and, gladly taking advantage of this informa- 
tion, Sir Osborne led his partner into the chamber 
beyond, which, by the queen's device, had been divided 
into a thousand little arbours, where artificial trees 
and shrubs, mingled with real ones, and often orna- 
mented with gilt fruit or flowers, formed a sort of en- 
chanted garden, for the dancers to repose themselves, 
not very exquisite in its taste, indeed, but very much 
to the taste of the day. 

Singling out the farthest of all the arbours, and the 
one which permitted its occupants most easily to ob- 
serve the approach of any other party, Darnley led 
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Lady Constance to one of the seats which it contained, 
^and placing himself by her side, paused for a moment 
in silence, to enjoy the new delights that came thrill- 
ing upon his hesul. **■ Oh, Constance !" said he atM 
length, looking up to the sweet hazel eyes that gazed^ 
upon him through the meaningless mask^ ^^ Never, 
never did I think to know such happiness on earth. 
Could I. have dreamed of this when I iefl you for 
Flanders V 

*' I do not know,'' replied Constance, " I have done 
Slothing but think ever since — ever since — you took 
my glove — and I have lancied that my dear father 
foresaw this, and wished it, as you tell me he was 
aware who you were, for never, even at that age, was 
I permitted to know, and converse with, and see inti- 
anately, any young cavalier but yourself. And then, 
<lo not you remember when you used to teach me to 
cshoot with the bow, how he would stand by and praise 
your shooting. Oh 4 I can call to mind a thousand 
ithings to make me think so.** 

" Could I but believe it^" said Damley, " I should 
be even happier than I am. But still, dear Constance, 
I hope, I trust, that in the end I may be able to seek 
your hand, not as an outcast wanderer. Your good 
cousin. Lord Darby, has brought me to the knowledge 
of the king, whose favour I have been happy enough 
to gain. He has retained me as one of the gentlemen 
of his piiyy chamber, appointed me apartments in the 
palace, which are just above your own, and I hope so 
far to win his regard by this opportunity, that he may 
be induced to hear my cause against the villain who 
has seized our inheritance, and do justice to us at last. 
— ^And then, Constance, with rank and fortune, and 
favour, all restored, Damley may hope," 

" And what, if not restored, Darnley ?" said Lady 
Constance. ^* Do you think that rank, or fortune, or 
favour, will make any difference in the regard of Con- 
stance de Grey ? No, Damley : if — ^but I won't say if 
— ^you love me, and the cardinal may do what he will, but 
I will never wed another. He may find means, as they 
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hint, to forfeit my English lands — ^yet he cannot take 
my French ones, and even if he did, I would rather be 
beggar and — free, than married to a man I do not love. 
':..Not that I do not love Darby as my cousin — he is kind, 
and generous, and frank, but oh 1 it is very, very dif- 
ferent. But you say that he introduced you to the 
king; I did not know you were even acquainted." 

^^ It is arlong story, dear Constance," replied the 
knight ; " I will give it you some other time ; but now 
tell me, while we are yet uninterrupted, how may I 
see you. To watch for you, even to catch a word 
during the day, certainly were delight, but stiU 'tis 
hard, situated as we are, not to be able to communi- 
cate together more freely. May I not come to see 
you r 

" Certainly," replied Lady Constance : " but you 
know that I can hardly have any private conversation 
with you even when you do, for good Dr. Wilbraham 
is with me the greater part of the morning, and one of 
my women always." She paused for a moment in 
thought, and raising her eyes to his, ** Damley ," she 
said, *' I never could love a man in whose honour I 
could not entirely confide, therefore I do not think it 
shows me either weak or wrong, when I say that I will 
be entirely guided by you. We are not situated as peo- 
ple in general, and therefore we cannot act as people 
in general do. Tell me, then, what you think right, 
and I will do it. But here are two of the maskers 
coming directly towards us, say, what must I do." 

'^It is necessary, Constance," said the knight, 
quickly, ** absolutely necessary, that I should some- 
times be allowed half an hoiur's conversation alone, 
especially at the present moment. I will come to- 
morrow, early, very early, if it can be then. May I ?" 

" Yes," said Lady Constance, *'-I will see. But who 
are these ? They are coming to us !" 

" It is Lord Darby," said the knight ; " and, if I mis- 
take not. Lady Katrine Bulmer." 

" Dear Polacco," cried Lord Darby, ** approaching^ 
with a lady, who, to use an old writer's description, 
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w^& 'wondrous gay in her apparel, with a marvellous 
45trange and rich tire on her head — " Dear Polacco, I 
-am but now aware of how much I have to thank you 
for. What, you were near tilting at the Rochester^ft 
hostl — 'and broaching me half a dozen |dank-shavers^ 
on your spear in defence of a fair lady, and also took 
any part, even before you knew me ? — ^Now will I guess 
who is this silver fair one by your side — she's blush» 
ing through her mask, as if I were going to pronounce 
lier name with the voice of a trumpet. Well, sweet 
cousin, will jou own that you have a wild and rattle- 
pated relation in the good town of Westminster ; and 
if so, though you cannot love him, will you love a very 
ioveable creature for his sake ?" 

** Hush, mad-cap, let me speak," said the voice of 
Lady Katrine Bulmer. " Lady," she continued, placing 
herself by the side of Lady Constance, " will you hate 
one that would fain love you very much, and have 
your love again?" 

" Heaven forbid !" replied Lady Constance ; " 'tis 
^o sweet to be loved ourselves, that feeling it, we can 
scarce refuse it again to those that love us — with a 
reservation though," she added. 

" Granted the reservation, that there is still a one 
must be loved best," said Lady Katrine .; '' we all four 
Jknow it," and she glanced her merry eyes round the 
circle. *' Oh what a happy thing is a mask ! Here 
one may confess one's love, or laugh at one's friends, 
or abuse one's relations, without a blush ; and surely, 
if they were worn always, they would save a world of 
false smiles, and a world of false tears. Oh 'strange 
oconomy I What an ocean of grimaces might be spared 
if man were but to wear a pasteboard face !" 

*' I am afiraid that he does so more than you think, 
lady," replied Sir Osborne. " You will own that his 
countenance is hollow, and that its smiles are painted ; 
in short, that it is all a picture, though a moving 
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look to Lord Darby ; ** think of his having the iriijra-' 
dence to moralize in the presence of two women ! 
Would you have believed it ?" 

" Nay, fair lady, it was you who led the way," re- 
plied Sir Osborne. *' But what means that trumpet in 
these peaceful halls T 

" *Tis either a soimd to supper," replied Lord Darby, 
" or the entrance of one of those pageants, of which 
our gracious king is so fond ; at all events, let us go 
and see." 

Thus speaking, he led away Lady Katrine gayly to 
the door, towards which all the other parties from the 
ei^chaated garden were now proceeding. Sir Osborne 
and Lady Constance followed more slowly. ** Darn- 
ley," said the fair girl, as she leaned on his arm, "I 
know not what sort of presentiment led me hither to- 
night, for I have been so vexed and so distressed with 
much that has happened since my arrival in London, 
that I can hardly call myself well — I am now much 
fatigued, and if I can escape, I will hie me to my bed. 
When you come to-morrow, you shall answer me a 
thousand questions that I have to ask. Oh, I see I can 
pass round by that other door-^farewell, for this night." 

" Oh, that I dared hope it had been a happy one to 
you as it has been to me," said the knight, still hold- 
ing her hand with a fond and lingering pressure. 

" It has, Damley — it has," replied Lady Constance ; 
" it has been one that I shsdl never forget — farewell !" 
and turning away, she passed out of the door at the 
side, which led to the apartments on that wing of the 
building, not, however, without one look more into the 
room, where her lover stood gazing still, to catch the 
last glance of that graceful figure, ere it left his sight. 

When she was gone, the young knight, with a high 
beating heart, turned to the door of the great hall, and 
entered with some of the last lingerers, who were now 
changing their slowness into speed, in order to get a 
pte.ce before the pageant entered. The thoughts of 
Sir Osborne, howeverjt^were employed on so much 
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more engrossing subjects, that he took no pains to 
hasten his steps till he was fairly within the chamber, 
when, seeing the whole of the guests arranged on the 
farther side of the hall, with the queen in the centre, 
luider her canopy, or cloth of estate, he felt the impro- 
priety of standing there alone, and hastened to seek a 
place. 

At that moment, he observed Henry, who, still dis- 
guised, was seated among the rest, and who made 
him a sign to take a place beside him. Notwithstand- 
ing his mask, however, it was very evident that the 
king was known ; for on his sign to Sir Osborne, all 
around made way for the young knight to approach 
the monarch. Scarcely had he taken his seat, when, 
through the great doors of the hall, a huge machine 
was rolled in, before which extended a double cloth of 
arras, so arranged as to hide every part of the gewgaw 
within, only leaving a twinkling light here and there, 
seen through the crevices, like the lamps that, through 
the cracks of the last scene in a pantomime, announce 
the brilliant change that is soon to take place, to the 
temple of Love or Venus, or some other such sweet 
power, that deals in pasteboard and spangles. 

But such a thing can never be so well described as 
in the words of those who saw it, and whose old stiff 
style harmonizes admirably well with the quaint and 
graceless show that they detail ; we shall therefore 
only so far modify the account, which Hall, the chroni- 
cler, gives of this very pageant, as to render him gene- 
rally intelligible. 

** Then," says he, ** there was a device or pageant 
brought in, out of which pageant issued out a gentle- 
man richly apparelled, that showed how in a garden 
of pleasure, there was an arbour of gold, wherein 
were lords and ladies, much desirous to show pleasure 
and pastime to the queen and ladies, if they might be 
licensed so to do ; and was answered by the queen, 
how she and all others there were very desirous to se^ 
them and their pastime, when a great cloth of arras^ 
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that did hang before the same pageant, was takes 
away, and the pageant brought more near. It wasr 
curiously made, and pleasant to behold ; it was sofemitt 
and rich, for every post or pillar thereof was covered 
with frieze gold; therein were trees of hawthorn^ 
eglantines, roses, vines, and other pleasant flowers of 
divers colours, with gillofers and other herbs, all made 
of satin, damask, silk, silver and gold, accordingly as 
the natural trees, herbs, or flowers ought to be^ In 
which arbour were six ladies, all apparelled in white 
«atin and green^ set and embroidered full of H and K. 
of gold, knit together with laces of gold of damask,, 
and all their garments were replenished with glitter- 
ing spangles gilt over, and on their heads were bon- 
nets all opened at the four quarters, overfriezed with^ 
flat gold of d^tmask. In this garden, also, were six 
lords, apparelled in garments of purple satin, all of 
cuts with H and K. Every edge garnished with friezed 
gold, and every garment full of- posies, made in letters- 
of fine gold in bullion, as thick as might be ; and every 
person had his name in libe letters of massy goldL 
The firsts C(Bur Loyal ; the second. Bonne Volitre ;. 
the third, Bon Espoir; the fourth, Vaiiant Disire; 
the fifth, Bonne Foi ; the sixth. Amour Loyal. « Their 
hose, caps, and coats were full of posies and H. K-'s 
of fine gold in bullion, so the ground could scarce ap-> 
pear, and yet in every void place were spangles of 
gold. When time was come, the said pageant was 
brought forward into presence, and then descended a 
lord and lady by coUples, and then the minstrels, which 
were disguised, also danced, and the lords and ladies 
danced, that it was a pleasure to behold." 

Such is old Hall's description of the pageant wfa&cb 
now entered, and it muy easily be imagined that Sir 
Osborne, accustomed to a less luxurious court, wa» 
somewhat astonished at the s{dendour of the scene, if he 
was not much gratified by the good taste of the device. 

When the eye of Henry, pampered with such gaudy 
food from day to day, had taken in enough of the 



pageant, he rose from his seat, and waving his hanc^ 
for the musicians to cease, *^ Thanks, gentle lords and 
ladies, thanks,^* he cried, and taking off his own mask, 
added, " Let us ease our faces of their vizards/' 

As he spoke, every one rose and unmasked, and 
Henry, taking Sir Osborne by the hand, led him for- 
ward to the queen, while all eyes naturally fixed 
upon him. 

" Fair lady mine," said the king, ** I bring you a 
good knight, Sir Osborne Maurice, who, as you see, 
has wit at will ; and who, I can vouch, is as keen a 
champion in the saddle, as he is a graceful dancer 
in the hall; in short, he is, *A very gentle perfect 
knight,' whom you must clj^rish and receive for my 
love." 

While Sir Osborne knelt and kissed the hand that 
she extended to him, Katherine replied, «* Indeed, my 
lord, you have brought mo one that I have longed to 
see. This is the ^ood knight who, on his journey 
towards London, took eharge of my giddy girl and 
namesake, Katrine Bulmer, and defended her from the 
Rochester rioters. Come hither, Kate, and in our 
presence thank the knight for all the trouble, I am 
sure, he had with them upon the road." 

**Nay, your grace," said Lady Katrine, advancing, 
** I have thanked him once already, and men are all 
too saucy and conceited to thank them twice." 

**'Tis thou art saucy, my fair mistress," said the 
king, laughing ; and then bending down his head to the 
jqueen, who was still seated, he whispered something 
to her which made her smile and raise her eyes to the 
knight and Lady Katrine. ** A handsome pair, indeed !" 
said she, in reply to what the king had whispered. 
But the banquet is ready." 

" Lords and ladies," said Henry, raising his voice, 
our royal mistress will not let us part without our 
supper. All, then, come in pairs, for in the white hall 
is prepared a banquet — Sir Osborne, lead in Lady Ka- 
trine diere ; you shall be coupled, for an hour at least," 
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Sir' Osborne glanced his eye to Lord Darbj, but the^ 
e^l w^ perfectly master of his countenance, and 
looking as indifferent as if nothing had haf^ned, led 
in some other lady, while the knight endeavoured to 
entertain Lady Kabine as well as he might, laboiuring^ 
under the comfortable assurance that she would very 
much have preferred another by her side. 
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